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Preface 


DO not propose to offer an apology 
for this book. I wrote it because 
I needed to write it. The time 
had come when it had become 


urgent upon me to make up my 
mind about Jesus. For reasons which concern 
myself alone, I desired, if I could, to make him 
wholly real to myself. 

The Jesus who is presented in these pages is 
simply the Jesus who is real to me—the Jesus in 
whose real existence I can, and in whom I do, 
believe. Because I desired to present him clearly, 
I have not only excluded, without warning or 
apology, incidents in the familiar story which I 
hold to be apocryphal, but I have put aside many 
sayings and incidents which I believe to be wholly 
authentic, because to include them would obscure 
the narrative. My aim has been simply to estab- 
lish a point of view from which the profound and 
astonishing unity of the life and teaching of Jesus 
can be grasped, and my hope is that those who can 
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accept this point of view will find that the authentic 
sayings and incidents which I have omitted will 
fall naturally into place without exposition of 
mine. 

For more than a century able minds have been 
at work trying to re-create the Jesus of history. 
I owe them much; yet the debt is less than I 
_ imagined it would be when I began this book. I 
quickly found that there was no consensus of crit- 
ical opinion save on the few points which I had 
already established for myself, namely, the priority 
of Mark’s Gospel, the fact that it had been used by 
Matthew and Luke in the composition of their 
Gospels, and the impossibility of regarding the 
Fourth Gospel as historical. Outside this narrow 
territory I was surprised to find a welter of con- 
flicting opinions, among which my own appeared 
to have as good a right to existence as another’s. 
After a time, indeed, it occurred to me that it might 
have a better right than some. My training as a 
literary critic might be the equivalent of the more 
specialized training of the professor of divinity. 

For much of my life has been spent in the effort 
to understand men of genius. And Jesus was above 
all else a man of genius. Of course there are many 
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to whom he was above all else a supernatural being 
—a God. I cannot share that belief because I do 
not know what it means. But it is perhaps worth 
pointing out that those who truly hold it are them- 
selves compelled to some such inquiry and effort at 
re-creation as I have attempted. For to hold the 
Catholic Faith that Jesus was very God means also 
to believe that he was very Man; and to believe this 
is to believe that his life upon this earth must have 
come to pass in one way alone. No fiat of Omni- 
potence can contrive that a single event should 
happen in different ways at the same moment. 
Therefore the effort of a century of critical re- 
search to re-create Jesus the man should receive at 
least the sympathetic attention of those who do 
verily believe in the God of the Catholic Faith. 
It is a matter for pity and regret that it has been 
but rarely given. 

Yet it is a matter for more pity and deeper re- 
gret that those earnest Christians who have given 
it should have been left with a sense of the empti- 
ness, even of the sacrilege, of some of the Higher 
Criticism. From my own experience I well un- 
derstand, and heartily sympathize with, the simple 
Christian who cries, “They have taken away my 
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Master, and I know not where they have laid him.” 
I confess that not a little advanced criticism of the 
Gospel narratives repels me as a man, and irritates 
me as a Critic, by its assumption that Jesus was an 
ordinary kind of man. Criticism of this kind 
seems never to pause to think the obvious thought 
that if Jesus had been an ordinary kind of man, 
it would not now, nineteen hundred years after his 
death, be striving to prove that he was. 

The Germans, as they have achieved some of the 
greatest victories in this field, have committed 
some of the worst excesses. But the taint is to be 
found in English criticism also. The offenders 
are circumspect; but sometimes one catches an un- 
mistakable glimpse of /e bout de l’oreille qui perce. 
I cannot forget two recent books, in one of which 
an eminent English theologian described Jesus, on 
his lonely and terrible journey to Jerusalem to die 
for mankind, as “‘a fanatic;” in the other a bishop 
of the Church of England declared that “Jesus 
added nothing to human thought.” It seems to me 
that I might fairly claim to be as good a Christian 
—though indeed I make no claim to the title—as 
such learned and orthodox expositors of the Faith. 
I do at least sincerely believe that Jesus of Naza- 
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reth was the wisest and the bravest, therefore the 
greatest man who has lived upon this earth. Let 
that belief be my credentials; perhaps they are no 
worse than orthodoxy. 

I will not vex my readers with an account of the 
various conceptions of the historical Jesus which 
have been put forward during the last hundred 
years. The conception of him as a man of genius 
is, however, conspicuous by its absence. Even 
Renan, whose life of Jesus is, for all its shortcom- 
ings, of an altogether higher order than any other, 
condescends to Jesus as a village z//uminé. And in 
more recent years, when controversy has raged over 
what is called the eschatological interpretation of 
Jesus, spurious dilemmas have been created (it 
seems to me) mainly by the refusal to acknowledge 
that the nature of Jesus was altogether richer and 
_more creative than his hard-and-fast interpreters 
are able to conceive. 

Jesus was, of course, more, much more, than a 
man of genius. To the creative imagination of the 
great man of genius was added in him the power 
to live and die for his vision of things to come. 
Therefore the concept of the man of genius cannot 
be wholly adequate to his reality; but it is at least 
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relevant to the author of sayings and parables that 
have haunted the souls of men for nineteen hun- 
dred years; and it absolves us from accepting those 
adamantine and unreal dilemmas with which the 
more ruthless critics delight to demonstrate their 
prowess. 

Yet even here I am anxious not to be misunder- 
stood. Jesus is more than a teacher of an ultimate 
wisdom. If I thought he was only that, I would 
not have written a book to show it. Jesus was a 
teacher who died to save men who would not listen 
to his teaching. No other teacher has done that. 
And that sets him above and apart from all other 
teachers. It does not mean, as some may hold, that 
he added to the wisdom of the teacher the blind- 
ness of a fanatic. The combination is unthinkable 
and impossible. It means that to the wisdom of the 
perfect teacher in him was added the love of the 
perfect brother. There have perhaps been others 
as wise as Jesus, but none have had his love. 
Therefore there have been none so wise. To be 
wise and love—this is beyond all wisdom. 

No one can understand Jesus who does not un- 
derstand his teaching; but no one can understand 
his teaching who does not understand his life and 
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death. The teaching without the life, the life 
without the teaching—these are incomprehensible. 
Because Jesus taught Life itself—not how to live— 
but Life. In the words of the man who was in 
spirit, but not in fact, his beloved disciple, who 
understood once and for all time the eternal signifi- 
cance of his Master, Jesus “came that we might 
have life and have it more abundantly.” The old 
ways of approach to that life-giving stream are 
closed to many modern men. For these I write. 
We have to know him after the flesh. There is 
for us no other way. But to know him after the 
flesh is to know him after the spirit: for we shall 
find that he was, in very truth, the ineffable Word 
made Flesh. 
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Part One 


JESUS—MAN OF GENIUS 


Prologue 


PRHE LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH 
WITH WHICH THIS NARRATIVE IS 
CONCERNED COMMENCES WITH HIS 
BAPTISM, AT ABOUT THE AGE OF 
ees; THIRTY, BY JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
Of his life aaa that critical moment we know 


nothing save what his own words tell us, and what 
we may confidently deduce from them. 

What we can thus establish or conjecture con- 
cerning the birth, the childhood, and the early 
manhood of Jesus is little enough; but it is of deep 
importance. 

While he taught in the Temple in the last days 
before his arrest and crucifixion he put to his 
people this pregnant question: 

“Tow can the scribes say that the Messiah is 
David’s son? For David himself, speaking in the 
Holy Spirit, said: 
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The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right 
hand, 

Until I make thine enemies a footstool for thy 
feet. 


David himself calls him ‘Lord.’ Then how can 
he be his sone” 

Thus it is established, by Jesus’ own words, that 
he was not descended of David’s line; and it fol- 
lows inexorably that the accounts of Jesus’ descent 
and birth in the gospels of Matthew and Luke 
have the beauty not of truth, but of legend. The 
birth in the manger at Bethlehem, the Star in the 
Fast, the visit of the Wise Men, are devoid of all 
historical reality. These wonderful things did not 
happen. What did happen was more wonderful. 

To Joseph, a carpenter in the village of Nazareth 
in Galilee, and his wife Mary, a son was born. It 
is unlikely that there was anything extraordinary 
- about him; men of commanding genius are seldom 
extraordinary children. His mother saw nothing 
very extraordinary in him, for she never believed 
in him. His father is an utterly shadowy figure; 
he is not even mentioned in the earliest Gospel of 
Mark; and it is even possible that the report that 
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he was a carpenter may have been deduced from 
the fact that Jesus had been one. However that 
may be, it is evident that Joseph the father had 
passed out of Jesus’ life at an early age. Probably 
he died while Jesus was a baby. We must conceive 
Jesus, during most of his childhood, as a fatherless 
little boy. He had four brothers, James and Joses 
and Judas and Simon, and at least two sisters. In 
what place he came among them we cannot say; 
but it is more probable that he was among the 
youngest than among the eldest. 

Though from his baptism onwards until his 
death there was a complete severance between Jesus 
and his family, it would be inhuman to conclude 
that the incompatibility reached back to his child- 
hood. He may have been a lonely, but certainly 
he was not an unhappy, little boy; he played, like 
any other little boy, at dances and funerals in the 
market place; and he watched, with a curious and 
wondering eye, the small doings of a poor house- 
hold—the setting of dough to rise, the close sweep- 
ing of the floor for a lost shilling, the patching of 
a coat so threadbare that the piece of new cloth 
tore the old away. His mother must have been 
poor toadegree. In his after-life Jesus could pick 
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out a poor widow from a crowd, and know as by 
instinct that the halfpenny she dropped into the 
Temple money-box was all she had. 

In the material sense, and in that sense alone, 
the childhood of Jesus was meager. He knew what 
it was to go hungry; and we may suppose that the 
thin sustenance of his early days was in part the 
cause of the two contradictory characteristics of 
his manhood—his power of physical endurance and 
his constitutional frailty. For many weeks after 
his baptism he starved in the desert, for many 
months of his “ministry” he lived the hard life of 
a fugitive, and all was well; yet on the Cross he 
died within six hours, whereas the ordinary crim- 
inal frequently endured for two days. Much, in- 
credibly much, of his final weakness must have 
been due to the incessant and ever-increasing ‘de- 
mands made by his spirit on his body; but yet not 
all. A fundamental frailty there was, and it prob- 
_ ably came from the rigors of his childhood. 

Nevertheless, it was a full and happy childhood, 
and something more than these, or any, epithets can 
convey. Jesus’ childhood was of the utmost sig- 
nificance to him. He thought of it, in later years, 
as an age of completeness, and he felt that his life 
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as a little boy had been fuller and truer than his 
life as a man, and that in growing up he had lost 
something infinitely precious that it was worth 
the whole world to regain. For that something he 
found many names: sometimes he called it the 
Kingdom of God, sometimes Life itself. It was a 
condition of security, of spontaneity, of freedom 
from all doubt and division. He never forgot it. 

So he grew up to be a carpenter, doubtless a 
good one; for there is an instinctive completeness - 
about the later man which makes us imagine him 
a good man of his hands—but delicate hands. He 
had learned the Law and the Prophets; none of the 
Scribes and Pharisees knew the Scriptures as he 
did, with the same easy creative mastery. He felt 
that he knew, and he did know, the authentic voice 
of God from among the many voices of his 
prophets. But against the adamantine Law, and 
the thousand rigid and trifling interpretations of 
the Tradition, he rebelled. If that was religion, he 
would have none of it. 

Of this time of rebellion we know absolutely 
nothing. What happened to him in the fateful 
years between twenty and thirty is hidden from us; 
we only know that he became what he was—the 
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profoundest teacher, the bravest hero, the most lov- 
ing man, that this world has ever known. What 
happened to make him this we shall imagine ac- 
cording to our conception of how the greatest men 
are made. One or two things we may say for cer- 
tain. He plunged into the world; direct, first- 
hand experience of life, and more than village life, 
speaks in all his sayings. He suffered; he was 
bound to suffer. No man learns infinite love save 
through the infinite of suffering. And a third 
thing which is certain is that he sinned. No man 
was ever less of a humbug than Jesus. When he 
went out to be baptized by John, he went out to be 
baptized for “the remission of his sins.” He was 
the last man on earth to seek such a baptism had he 
not been conscious of sin. No man despised mere 
ritual and empty ceremony more profoundly than 
he. He was baptized for his sins because he had 
sinned. 

But sin is a vague word. The sins of a great 
man are not as the sins of a little one; and the most 
grievous sin of a sensitive man would be imper- 
ceptible to a callous conscience. Jesus’ sins were 
the sins of a man of Supreme spiritual genius, 
who knew and taught that the outward act was less 
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significant than the inward attitude. To such a 
man an inward despair concerning the existence 
of God would be far more terrible than any lawless 
living in which the inward despair should find its 
utterance. 

It would be foolish to speculate further on the 
nature of Jesus’ sin. Enough that in his own con- 
viction, he had sinned; and that on the news of the 
appearance of John, preaching the imminent end 
of the world and a baptism for the remission of 
sins, he went down from Nazareth to a desert place 
by the side of the Jordan to be baptized by him. 
He was then about thirty years old. At that age, 
and in that place, Jesus first enters the pages of 
history. With his baptism by John our real knowl- 
edge of him begins. 
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Chapter I: Jobn the Baptist 


1 HE Palestine of Jesus’ manhood 
was in a condition of spiritual 
tension caused by the ineluctable 
advance of the Roman power. 


— Against the dominion of the 
ener Sahat two hundred years before, the 
Jewish nation, led by John Maccabeus, had vic- 
toriously asserted its independence and integrity. 
But now the intermittent aggressions of the Seleu- 
cids had given way to the slow and steady pres- 
sure of mightier Rome. Galilee was indeed still] 
ruled, as a kind of native state, by a Grecized son 
of Herod the Great; but Judza, and the holy city 
of Jerusalem, had now fallen under the direct 
control of a Roman procurator. The vision of an 
Israel triumphant in this world was fading fast. 
The more vehemently were the thoughts of the 
pious Jew—and few Jews of Palestine were not, in 
some way or other, pious—turned toward the ex- 
pectation of a miracle. It was half spiritual, half 
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material. Something dim and majestic and 
terrible would happen: God’s vicegerent, the 
Messiah, would come with power; at his coming 
the world would end; a new world would begin 
with God himself for King. Thus God would 
deliver his chosen and confound their oppressors. 
The expectation, though intense, was vague. But 
out of the mists of prophecy and foreboding cer- 
tain things showed clear. The last words of the . 
last of the prophets, Malachi, had been: ‘“Be- 
fore the dawning of the great and terrible Day of 
the Eternal, I will send you the prophet Elijah.” 
Thus it was fixed that Elijah would be the fore- 
runner of the superhuman and awful figure of the 
Messiah, who should come to judge all the world. 

But Elijah would come only after a period of 
chaos and tribulation. Such, at least, was Jesus’ 
own expectation expressed in the words: “Elijah 
comes first to restore all things’—to restore them 
from the chaos in which they were plunged. But 
whether the time of chaos and tribulation was that 
which the Jews were then enduring or some more 
terrible condition which was to befall them—who 
could say? A voice of authority was needed to 
declare these things—the voice of a prophet. 
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A prophet appeared. One John came out of the 
desert to declare that the great and terrible Day 
was indeed at hand, and that the way to escape 
the Wrath of God was to be baptized as a sign that 
a man’s soul was cleansed from sin. John him- 
self made no direct claim to be Elijah; but, if his 
words are truly reported, a claim to be Elijah was 
implicit in his declaration that he was the imme- 
diate forerunner of a Mightier One, a fierce and 


terrible Judge. In any case, even of those who be- 


lieved in John, only some held him to be Elijah;-» ~ 


the others believed simply that he was a prophet. 
And, above all, Jesus, who certainly believed in 
John, did not believe that John was Elijah. He 
was to believe it afterward, but much was to 
happen to him before that belief became possible, 
and necessary. 

What Jesus went out to see in John the Baptist 
’ was a prophet. 

And he saw a prophet, and he heard him pro- 
claim that the great and terrible Day of the Eternal 
was at hand. A fierce gaunt man, clad in a rough 
camel-skin, who ate no food but what the stony 
place would yield him—wild honey and locusts, 
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vermin of the desert—spoke vehemently of the 
imminent Wrath, and the Mighty One to come. 

“Whose fan is in his hand, and he shall winnow 
his threshing-floor, and gather his wheat into his 
garner, and burn the chaff in the unquenchable 
are.) 

Yet that wrath and the judgment of that com- 
_ ing One might be escaped by the baptism of re- 
mission of sins. Those who bore the mark of this 
_hew sacrament—for none had baptized a Jew be- 
fore the coming of John—those who repented of 
' their sins and were washed in the Jordan as a sign, 

as sheep go down to the stream and are washed and 
anew bright mark is set upon them by the shepherd 
—these should escape if their deeds were true to 
their mark of regeneration. These the coming 
One would spare. 
John said grimly: 

“A stronger than I comes after me, whose very 
sandal-thong I am not worthy to bend and unloose. 
I baptize you with water; but he will baptize you 
with fire.” 

The menace of that fiery trial struck fear into 
the hearts of some whose heads were proof against 
it. Pharisees, who believed that the roll of the 
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prophets was long since closed, Sadducees, who 
scarcely believed in prophets at all, were among 
those who came out to see and remained to be terri- 
fied. Not many of either, for few of the Phari- 
sees expected a new revelation, and few of the 
Sadducees desired one; but enough for John the 
Baptist to turn upon them with the withering 
words: 

“Offspring of vipers! Who gave you the hint 
to flee from the wrath to come?” 

“Offspring of vipers!” ‘The name was to cling 
to them, and to be put into the mouth of Jesus him- 
self, although his name for the Pharisees and his 
condemnation of them was other than John’s. 
John’s vision of them was his own, the vision of a 
desert anchorite who had seen the snakes gliding 
away before the oncoming fire. 

Yet John baptized them, with a fierce word of 
* warning, mistrustful of their repentance: 

“Bring forth fruit worthy of repentance. And 
think not to say to yourselves: ‘We have Abraham 
for our father.’ I tell you God can take these 
stones and make them sons of Abraham. Already 
the ax is laid to the root of the trees. Every tree 
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which does not bear good fruit will be hewn down 
and burned.” 

But the Pharisees and Sadducees who obeyed 
the command of John to repent and be baptized 
were few. The Sadducees had made their peace 
with the world, and the Pharisees had made their 
peace with God. Were the Pharisees, who gov- 
erned every act of their lives by the written and 
unwritten Law, to confess themselves sinners in 
need of repentance? They had dealt justly with 
God, they had pored over the books of his Law, 
they had squeezed the last drop of precept from 
them, in their agony to walk in his ways; therefore 
the wrath to come, if it came, would find them un- 
afraid. They were righteous men. 

And in the deepest sense in which that uncon- 
genial word “righteous” has ever been used, the 
Pharisees were righteous men. They were not 
many—some six thousand in all the land—a con- 
fraternity of servants of God, members of a strict 
and narrow Church, such as Christianity itself has 
produced many times since then, and gloried in the 
creation; men who served the God they knew, in 
the way they knew. They dealt justly with their 
God, and expected justice from him. Doubtless 
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they received it. For it was not the God whom they 
served who branded them forever with the name 
of hypocrites. It was another God; and He, when 
they refused to repent at John the Baptist’s sum- 
mons, had not yet been born. 

The sinners and the common folk, who knew 
that the Wrath could not leave them unscathed ; the 
tax-gatherers and soldiers who sold themselves to 
the alien power; the harlots who sold themselves 
to everybody—these obeyed John’s summons. The 
men and women who had something to repent of — 
these repented. And they asked what they were to 


do. They had repented, they had been baptized, | 


they had saved themselves from the wrath, but 
what came next? 

John himself hardly knew. What came next, for 
him the prophet was the Mighty One and the 
Wrath and the End of all things. Against the 
glare of that impending consummation all human 
action showed grotesque and irrelevant. And 


John’s own recorded words to his anxious converts: 


have their tinge of futility. The tax-gatherers 
said, “What shall we do?” 
He answered, “Exact no more than is your due.” 
The soldiers said, “What shall we do?” 
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He answered, “Do not be tyrannous; do not ar- 
rest people on false charges; be content with your 
pay.” 

And to the common folk at large he said, ‘Let 
the man with two shirts give one to him that has 
none; and the man who has food do likewise.” 

John could think of nothing better to say. His 
words struck lukewarm, or positively chill, on 
souls wrought to white heat by his vision of the 
End of All. He had need to be more than a 
prophet to have teaching adequate to such an apoc- 
alypse. In his words we still can hear, down the 
long whispering gallery of the centuries, the fal- 
tering voice of one who sees surely timeless things, 
but is uncertain in the world in time. When it 
came to the question what to do, during the sicken- 
ing interspace while the end was not yet, he had no 
more to say than the Pharisees themselves. To do 
them justice, they would have said more than he; 
they would at least have said to the soldier and the 
tax-gatherer, “Leave your hireling service.” 

But John had eyes not for things that are, but 
only for things to come; and even those he could 
not see. The Mightier One was among the sinners 
whom he baptized, but he did not recognize him. 
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He was not the first, nor yet the last of prophets, 
to be dazzled by his own vision, and blink be- 
wildered at the world that is. That one among his 
crowd of sinners should be the Mightier One than 
he—that thought never entered his mind: for it 
was none other than the arduous, the all but un- 
thinkable thought, that the timeless world and the 
world in time are one. 


Serene 


Chapter II: The Baptism of Jesus 


| WAS impossible that John 


should for one moment have con- 
ceived that the Mightier One was 


among the crowd that listened to 
him. Before we can approach 
towards an understanding of the true history of 
Jesus and his sublime achievement, we must put 
absolutely out of our minds the Christian doctrine 
that Jesus was, in his own lifetime, the Messiah. 
Jesus came to believe that he would be, and he was 
such a man that after-generations found it possible, 
nay necessary, to believe that he was. But all this 
was in the future. The real conviction that Jesus 
was the Messiah was only possible after he was 
dead. And at the time when Jesus listened to John 
the Baptist the thought was far from his own mind, 
and utterly inconceivable to another man’s. 

For the Messiah imagined in Jesus’ day was not, 
nor ever was to become, a living man among men. 
He was a transcendental and superhuman figure, at 
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whose advent into the world the sun would be 
darkened and the heavens rolled up like a scroll. 
We have a glimpse of him in the Book of Daniel, 
in the figure of “one like unto a Son of Man,” and 
one still more vivid in the Book of Revelation. 
There the Messiah has been, so to speak, Christian- 
ized ; but essentially the Lamb of God in that book 
is the Messiah of the Jewish imagination in Jesus’ 
day. No living man could be the Messiah, for the 
Messiah did not belong to the order of humanity 
at all. Nor did Jesus ever come to believe that he 
was the Messiah; but only that he was to become 
the Messiah. The thought that a living man 
should become the Messiah was terribly hard even 
for Jesus—for the ordinary Jew it was impossible 
—but that a living man should be the Messiah was 
simply unthinkable. 

This must be understood, for except we under- 
stand it, there is no understanding the life of Jesus. 
John the Baptist did not recognize and could not 
have recognized Jesus for the Messiah. Jesus was 
not what he was expecting; he was not expecting a 
man at all, but an ineffable Presence, at whose ad- 
vent the end of the world would come. He looked 
for a sign, a sign of signs, far more intently than 
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the Pharisees, for he knew the end was at hand 
and they did not. 

There was no sign. There was no voice from 
Heaven that John could hear, no cloud of glory 
that he might see, no dove descending that his eyes 
might follow. What happened to Jesus, as he 
came up out of the waters of Jordan, happened to 
him alone. 

“As he came up out of the river he saw the 
heavens parted above him and the Spirit descend- 
ing like a dove towards him; and he heard a voice 
sounding out of the heavens and saying: 

“Thou art my beloved son: I have chosen thee.” 

There were other versions of these words, of 
which one has been preferred to another by the 
Church of after-times for reasons which would 
have seemed incomprehensible to Jesus. For these 
words were his words, in which months afterwards 
he sought to tell the nearest of his disciples of the 
strange happening to his soul. He must have 
tried one way and yet another to communicate to 
them this incredible and simple thing. At another 
time the words he gave to the voice were these: 

“Thou art my beloved son: this day have I be- 
gotten thee.” 
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These are not words which conflict one with an- 
other, and are therefore to be preferred one to an- 
other. They tell, with equal truth, of the same in- 
effable happening. In the former it was the 
beatitude, in the latter the completeness, of rebirth 
which Jesus strove to communicate. And surely 
he did communicate these things, and surely all 
were true. This happening was a sudden birth, 
yet an unutterably blissful thing: something that 
was not he descended swiftly and softly upon his 
soul, as it were a dove, and brooded upon it. 
There was suddenness, happiness, peace, and joy— 
peace and joy not his own, yet not of another than 
himself, in something that he was and was not. In 
some one, therefore; and in the later days he spoke 
of what he knew: “There is more joy in Heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth than over the ninety 
and nine which need not repentance.” 

For he had come to be baptized by John as a 
- sinner, among a crowd of sinners. He had come 
as more than a sinner, but as a sinner he had indeed 
come. Whatever this man was, he was the incar- 
nation of honesty. He would have sought no bap- 
tism for the remission of sins, had he not been con- 
scious of sin. He came out also to see and to hear 
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a prophet; he would have seen him and heard 
him, but he would not have sought his baptism for 
no cause, and become one with the outward ritual- 
ists whom he so passionately contemned. In his 
later words, we hear beyond all doubt the voice of 
one who had known sin, and the consciousness of 
sin, and the joy in heaven over the sinner that re- 
penteth. 

What he knew that day, as he prayed on the bank 
of the Jordan, and the Spirit rested on his soul like 
a dove, and the voice echoed within him, was that 
he was a son of God. It is hard to approach those 
words with candor and simplicity: for the skeptic 
they are meaningless, for the believer they have 
acquired a meaning utterly remote from the actual 
experience of Jesus on that day. 

What he knew, on that day, with suddenness and 
peace and joy, was something about himself and 
something about God. That God existed this son 
of Israel had no doubt; but to believe that God 
exists and to know God are things different by the 
whole breadth of heaven. Jesus had sought to 
know God; he had sought to recognize him by his 
voice in the books of Law and the Prophets. He 
had turned aside from this accent, and clung to 
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that. God was not in the earthquake nor the cloud 
nor the fire, but in the still small voice. “I desire 
mercy and not sacrifice: such was the voice he 
sought. And with what ardor and eagerness, with 
what exquisite discrimination, he listened for it, 
those can judge who read the inspissated and tor- 
tured chapters of Hosea out of which Jesus 
plucked that jewel. Long before he came down 
from Nazareth to Jordan he was a master of the 
Scriptures. So were the Pharisees and the inter- 
preters of the Law, the Scribes. But Jesus’ mas- 
tery of the Scriptures was of a totally different kind 
from theirs. It was a creative mastery. For in 
the Old Testament there is not one God, but many 
gods; from among them Jesus sought but one, one 
who should satisfy his own deep intuitive knowl- 
edge of what God must be—a God, whom he could 
worship. 

Jesus was such a man that the God whom he 
- could worship must be the God whom he could 
love. The second Isaiah also had been, in part, 
such a man. But Jesus was wholly such a man. 
Therefore he was a rebel against the tradition of 
his race. He was the true child of his great nation 
in that he believed in one God; he was a rebel 
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against it in that the one God in whom he could or 
would believe was a God whom he could love. It 
was a Promethean act; of rebellion and creation, 
and it changed the mind of man and the face of the 
world. There must have been the days, the years, 
when the rebellion against the tradition of his race, 
and against the Law itself, was a sheer nothing- 
ness; the time must have been when he had for- 
saken the stern and awful God and found none 
other to take his place, a dark and terrible time 
when the One was silent and inscrutable before his 
questioning, and he himself was simply alone, or 
with the memory only of the one yoice which was 
lovely and ineffably sweet among the many voices 
with which God had spoken of old. 

He went down to John the Baptist, to see and to 
hear a new prophet, and to be baptized for the re- 
mission of his sins. But John’s voice was the 
familiar voice of the stern and awful God; he be- 
longed to the old time, to the Law and the Proph- 
ets. He had not the knowledge of God which 
Jesus sought, and because he knew what he sought, 
already possessed. Jesus made no mistake about 
John. In the after-months he spoke clearly con- 
cerning him: 
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“Verily I say unto you, Among men born of - ° | 
women there hath not risen a greater than John 
the Baptist: but he that is least in the kingdom of 
God is greater than he.” 

John belonged to the old order and the old 
knowledge: he was shut out from the new. 

This is not justice; but justice has no part in the 
mystery of creation. The new is born, and the old 
is cast away. John’s baptism, like the blood on the 
door-posts of Israel in Egypt, was only a refuge 
from the Wrath to come. The Kingdom of God 
that Jesus discovered and created was other than 
that. 

And it was discovered and created on that day 
when Jesus was baptized by John and went up out 
of the water. Then Jesus knew that the God whom 
he had sought existed, and that he and the God 
whom he had sought were one. Yet more than one, 
_ two in an ineffable relation of unity, so complete 
and so peaceful, so far beyond all that the intel- 
lect could comprehend of union between two, that 
there was but one human relation that would not 
wholly betray the truth. Father and Son. The 
Son had found his Father, and the Father his Son. 
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“For this my son was dead and is alive: he was lost 
and is found.” 

In the Gospel of the Hebrews there is yet a 
third version of the voice which Jesus heard; it, no 
less than the others, is authentic. It reads: 

“My Son, in all the prophets did I await thee, 
that thou mightest come and I might rest in thee, 
for thou art my rest.” 

None other than Jesus can have thought that 
thought or framed those words. The lonely God 
had longed for his son, for one who should know 
his secret heart, and pass beyond the terror and the 
lightning, the earthquake, and the tempest, to the 
silence of the still small voice. All through the 
long history of Israel had he waited, and now his 
son was born to him, born to him by a re-birth of 
the son’s own seeking, through a love which had 
followed the echoes of his voice though the proph- 
ets. The lonely God had heard their footsteps 
down the dread corridors as they came near, some 
so near that his longing heart would burst to speak 
a word, but none had passed the veil and the word 
had not been spoken. But now one had not fal- 
tered: his son was born, and the lonely God had 


rest. 
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mad HE lonely God had rest; but not 
his new-born son. The Spirit 
a drove Jesus away into the desert, 


aes 


into the desert. 


and Satan tempted him. 
The Spirit drove him away 


No one can define what is the Spirit. Jesus 
himself never did. But it is not difficult to know 
what Jesus meant by it, when he said that the 
Spirit descended upon him, and then drove him 
away into the desert. The Spirit was that plenary 
addition to himself that came from his experience 
of God, the power not himself which entered into 
him through his sudden knowledge of God. The 
Holy Spirit is not mysterious; it has been made 
mysterious for us by a name now become ghostly 
and strange—the Holy Ghost. There was nothing 
ghostly about it; it was simply that part or power 
of God which abided with Jesus, or any man after 
his union with God. It was not God, for God was 
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other than himself; it was not himself, for it was 
other than he had been. It was the God who was 
henceforward in himself. 

Nor is it mysterious that he should have called 
it the Spirit. The prophets before him had known 
something of the experience, and called it by the 
word. The Spirit of the Eternal One had been 
upon Isaiah. And Jesus, who had had the words 
of Isaiah sounding life-long in his soul, had the 
name forthe power of God which had come upon 
him. He recognized it for what it was. He knew 
the Spirit had been poured out upon him. 

That was a sign of the End. The prophet Joel 
had declared in the name of the Eternal One as a 
sign of the End, “Behold I will pour out my spirit 
on all flesh.” And it had been poured out on Jesus. 
If on him, why not on all men? But all men did 
not know that they were sons of God. But if he 
knew himself the son of God, why should not all 
men know themselves God’s sons? It was not im- 
possible. They had only to do as he himself had 
done. Surely it was not impossible. What man 
has done, man can do again. No, it was not impos- 
sible; for he had done it. All men would become 
sons of God, as he had become; and the Spirit 
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would be poured out on all flesh, as it had been 
poured on him. 

It was blindingly simple. The End was indeed 
at hand. But what an End! Not the Wrath, but 
the Love of God to come. All men were to be 
‘the sons of God. No, not to be; they were his sons 
already, if only they knew it. All men were to 
know themselves the sons of God. The world, all 
life, would be changed in the twinkling of an eye, 
as it had been changed for him. Yes, the King- 
dom of God was upon them, now, at this very 
moment of time: and the secret of the Kingdom 
was that there was no King: only a Father. 

He must go and proclaim it—the wonderful 
news. No human lips ever had such a message for 
mankind. He must go now, now. There was not 
a moment to be lost. He had but to speak, and 
men would hear; he had but to say the simple 
words “Our—Father,” and all would be revealed 
* to them. 

But the Spirit drove him away into the desert: 
and the Devil tempted him. He stayed alone in 
the desert many days, eating only what the desert 
gave. Wild beasts cried round him in the night. 
His soul grew faint with wrestling with the bur- 
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den of his knowledge and his purpose, till the night 
became as the day, and the day as the night. 

The Spirit of Evil came to him, and said: 

“What is this that you are going to do? To 
found the Kingdom of God? It cannot be. It is 
a dream. Kingdoms are of the earth. You are 
strong, you are wise. There has been no man like 
you. Build not in dreams. Come, see what I shall 
show you.” 

And the Spirit of Evil took him up into a high 
mountain and showed him all the kingdoms of the 
earth and their glory, and said to him: 

‘All these shall be yours, if you will bow down 
and worship me.” 

The Kingdom of God, was ita dream? And the 
Kingdom of Earth, was that the real? Jesus the 
King of the Jews, Emperor of the Worldr Ah! 
but the price! 

If God’s kingdom were a dream, God was not: 
he had known God. The Son had found the 
Father, and the Father the Son. That was no 
dream. 

Jesus answered : 

“Away, Satan! For it is written: ‘Thou, shalt 
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worship the Eternal One, thy God. Him only 
shalt thou serve.’ ” 

The Spirit of Evil departed. But he returned 
and said: 

“What is this that you are going to do? To tell 
men the wonderful news that they are God’s sons? 
Wonderful news, indeed. God’s sons! It is a 
dream. Look at them. My sons!” 

Jesus said: 

“They are God’s sons, if they would but know 
it.” 

The Spirit of Evil said: 

‘And how do you know it?” 

Jesus said: 

“Because I know that I am a man like them, and 
because I know that I am the son of God.” 

The Spirit of Evil said: 

‘And how do you know that?” 

Jesus said: 

“T know.” 

The Spirit of Evil said: 

“Are you sure?” 


Night after night, in the lonely place, the Spirit 
of Evil whispered to him: “Are you sure? Still 
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surer” Night after night, in the lonely place, 
Jesus answered: “I am sure.” 

And after forty days and forty nights, when 
Jesus was sick with hunger and faint with wrest- 
ling, the Spirit of Evil whispered to him: 

“Hungry! The Son of God? Faint! The Son 
of God? Still sure?” 

Jesus was silent. 

Then the Spirit of Evil whispered the word he 
feared, “Prove it!” 

Ah, why should he not prove it and be filled 
Why. should he not prove it and know? Why 
should he not prove it and have rest? 

His weary mind began again. The Son of God. 
Wonderful, terrible knowledge. Why should he 
not prove it? Was it not his duty to prove it? 
When all his purpose, all his life to be, rested on 
this sole foundation. Surely he must prove it now, 
before it was too late. Why not? 

Not from a Book, but from his own depths, he 
fetched the victory. 

“Tf I seek to prove that I am that which I know 
myself to be, I betray my knowledge, my God, and 
myself. I cannot prove that God is, and is my 
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Father, because I know. What I have known, I 
know, now and forever.” 

The victory was won; but Jesus stood pale, as a 

dead man. 
Bethe Spirit of Evil came forward and said: 

“Tt is written: ‘He hath put thee in charge of his 
angels to guard thee wherever thou goest, lest thou 
shouldst strike thy foot against a stone.’ If you 
are the son of God, throw yourself down.” 

Jesus answered: “It is also written: ‘I must not 
prove the Eternal, my God.’ ” | 

The word of victory was spoken. The Spirit of 
Evil, who is the Spirit that forever denies, left him 
and never returned. 
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Chapter IV: The Wonderful News 


ESUS stayed there in the desert 
where he was, having conquered 
the last onslaught of the old 
enemy, waiting for the signal for 


his work to begin. 

The signal came. Suddenly John the Baptist’s 
course was ended. He had called upon a king to 
repent, and declared aloud that the marriage of 
Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee and Perza, 
with Herodias, his stepbrother’s wife, was a for- 
bidden thing. Therefore Herod had sent his men 
to lay hold of John, and had flung him into prison 
in his strong town of Machaerus, on the edge of 
the Arabian desert. The news of John the Bap- 
tist’s arrest came to Jesus. 

The forerunner had run his course. He had 
done his work: he had proclaimed the imminent 
coming of the End, baptized Jesus into the knowl- 
edge what the End was to be—not the Wrath, but 
the Love of God. 
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But why had Jesus waited till then? For two 
reasons, we believe. First, that he knew his mes- 
sage was, for all its outward likeness—“Turn and 
be changed, for the Kingdom of God is upon 
you”—profoundly different from John’s. And 
Jesus would not appear in open difference with 
John. John had been his master. At all times in 
his life Jesus insisted upon the greatness of John: 
he was more than a prophet; among men born of 
women there had been none greater than he. 
Jesus felt that in some sort he owed it to John that 
he himself was what he was. He owed John a 
loyalty, which he was to show most exquisitely in 
his dealings with John’s masterless and perturbed 
disciples. While John was still preaching his 
message, Jesus would refrain from preaching his. 

But the message of Jesus was urgent and pre- 
cious. Was he to wait indefinitely? No, for he 
had a presentiment that John would run his course. 
-V Jesus felt that for all his greatness John was but his 
destined forerunner. John would end and he 
would begin, and John’s ending would be the sign 
for his beginning. There could be no confusion 
between them: a new message, a new prophet. 

At the sign, Jesus went up from the desert i into 
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Galilee, proclaiming the wonderful news of God 
and saying: 

“The time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God 
is at hand. Repent, and believe in the wonderful 
news.” 

| And it was wonderful news. None more won- 

derful has ever been poured into the ears of long- 
ing and mistrustful men; and none more in- 
credible. Very few of the millions who in some 
sort or other have believed in Jesus have believed 
in his message; very few have cared to understand 
it. To most of those who would have cared the 
way to understanding has been barred by their be- 
lief in Jesus as God, as the Son of God in some 
peculiar and transcendental sense. 

This he was not, nor ever claimed to be. He 
believed he was the son of God, in precisely the 
same sense as he believed all men to be sons of 
God. The difference between him and other men, 
in his eyes, was simply this: that he knew he was 
the son of God, while they did not. Therefore he 
was God’s first-born, or first-reborn, son. But 
even that had no part in his message. His won- 


derful news was simply this: that all men were 
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God’s sons, if they would but become his sons, and 
that he was sent to show them the way. 

That was the strange and simple message of 
Jesus, the “wonderful news” that he went to pro- 
claim through Galilee. The rest of the message 
was John’s message: that the time was fulfilled 
and the End was at hand. But on Jesus’ lips that 
message, though in words the same as John’s, was 
utterly transformed, by the simple fact of his 
knowledge that men were God’s sons, and God 
their Father. It was not, therefore, Wrath, but 
Love, to come: men had to expect not the grim sen- 
tence of a Judge, but the joyful welcome of a 
Father. 

That this knowledge and this bliss might be 
theirs, men had only to repent. But “repent” is a 
Christian word; it is not a word of Jesus. The 
significance of Jesus’ own word has been im pover- 
ished. Man had not to repent, but to turn and be 
. changed, as Jesus himself had turned and been 
changed. They would be reborn, and the world 
would be reborn. All men would know themselves 
for God’s sons, and Him for their Father, and the 
Kingdom of God would be, there and then, at the 
very moment that he spoke. The only time that 
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was needed was time for the wonderful news to be 
spread abroad. It would spread swift as fire in 
stubble. All that men had to do was to believe’ 
in it. 

This was, and is, and ever will be, the wonderful 
news of Jesus. Men have seldom believed in it, 
though they have believed in things concerning 
him far more incredible than this. But to believe 
as Jesus meant the word “‘to believe” has been 
given to few. Jesus said that men had only to be- 
lieve the wonderful news for it to be true; they had 
only to believe that they were sons of God to be 
sons of God; they had only to believe that God was 
their Father, to find him their Father. That was 
all: only to believe. But for Jesus to believe was 
to know. 

With this wonderful news Jesus went to Caper- 
naum, on the shore of the lake of Galilee. Round 
about that city he proclaimed his message: and 
crowds flocked to him. Sometimes he spoke to 
them inland, sometimes by the side of the lake. 
The substance of what he said was this: 

“The Kingdom of God is coming now. To en- 
ter it you must become a son of God. To become 
a son of God, you must believe you are a son of 
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God. To believe you are a son of God means you 
must act like a son of God. To act like a son of 
God means many things. But chief of all it means 
this: that you must trust your Father utterly, and 
behave to every man as to a beloved brother, know- 
ing that he also is a son of God.” 

Whether before he went to Capernaum he had 
gone back to Nazareth it is hard tosay. But there 
is no reason why we should not trust Matthew’s 
word that he did return to his native place; Luke 
seems to have heard the same story. But he 
quickly left it. In his own family his message was 
not acceptable: it never was. It is one of the many 
strange ironies in the history of the Church that 
Jesus’ brother James, whose only recorded activity 
in Jesus’ lifetime was an attempt to take him as a 
madman, should emerge after Jesus’ death as the 
head of the Church in Jerusalem. The skeptic 
might suspect James’ good faith, and see in him 
. one ready to exploit a relationship of flesh and 
blood where relation of the spirit there was none. 
But there is no need. James seems to have been 
a religious fanatic. Perhaps, as the Gospel of the 
Hebrews relates, Jesus’ family had been out to be s 
baptized by John and were followers of his. 
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They knew Jesus’ message was in essence a nega- 
tion of John’s; it seemed to them almost a blas- 
phemy, and they rejected it and its bearer. Dur- 
_ ing all his lifetime the cleavage between Jesus and 
his family was absolute. 

So Jesus made his way to Capernaum. Caper- 
naum, not Nazareth, became his home, or what 
little home he thenceforward possessed. He went 
there to find old friends of his to accept his mes- 
sage and help him in proclaiming it—men who 
had known him when they followed John together: 
Simon and Andrew, James and John, and perhaps 
Philip of Bethsaida hard by. The tradition of the 
fourth gospel squares with the words of Simon 
Peter in the Acts in declaring that their acquaint: 
ance with him had begun when he was baptized by 
John. It conflicts with nothing in Mark’s story, 
but rather fits perfectly with it. For Mark’s 
story, as the oldest tradition and the newest criti- 
cism unite in believing, is built up from Peter’s 
memories. ‘The memories are of one who had 
known Jesus at his baptism, lost sight of him for 
a mysterious interspace, and been sought out by 
him again on the shores of the lake at the begin- 
ning of his active ministry. 
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We may imagine that, when Jesus parted from 
them, he to go into the desert, they to return to 
their homes, he had told them that he might have 
need of them. He did not know. When the im- 
perious Spirit called him apart, its purpose might 
have been that he should become a desert anchorite 
like John, prophesying the End and preaching re- 
pentance far from the haunts of men. But he had 
proved his knowledge and his message to be far 
different. He had wonderful news to give, and he 
must seek men out to give it them. 

He sought out first his friends of Capernaum. 
As he was walking by the side of the lake he saw 
Simon and Andrew putting out a seine. Both were 
in the boat, close inshore, one rowing, the other 
paying out the net from the stern. Jesus called 
to them: “Come here, and follow me: I will make 
you fishers of men.” And they left their boat and 
nets and followed him. 

A little way further on he saw James and John, 
with their father Zebedee, sitting in their boat, 
mending their nets. He called them also; and they 
left their father in the boat, with their hired men, 
and followed behind him. 


_ Then Jesus, with his four followers, returned to 
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Capernaum, where they lived, and Jesus stayed at 
the house of Simon and Andrew. Henceforward 
their house was his home. 

On the following Sabbath he went into the syna- 
gogue, and when the reading of the Law was ended 
he spoke. These, or like these, were the words he 
said: 

“Think not that I am come to undo the Law or 
the Prophets. I am not come to undo, but to com- 
plete them. For verily I say to you, until heaven 
and earth pass away, not a mark or a comma shall 
be taken from the Law until everything has been 
accomplished. Whoever therefore shall undo one 
of these smallest commandments, and teach men 
so to do, shall be the smallest in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. But whoever shall do them, and teach 
men so to do, shall be great in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

“For I say to you: that unless your holiness is 
more than the holiness of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, you cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

“You have heard that it was said to the men of 
old: “Thou shalt do no murder,’ but whoever shall 
do murder shall suffer the judgment. 

“But I say to you: that every man who is angry 
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with his brother shall suffer the judgment. Who- 
ever shall say to his brother Raka! shall be haled 
before the council; and whoever shall say to him 
Fool! shall be worthy of the undying fire. 

“Therefore if you are bringing your offering to 
the altar in Jerusalem, and you remember that 
your brother has something against you, leave your 
offering there and then before the altar, and go 
away to be reconciled first to your brother, and 
then return and bring your offering. 

“You have heard that it was said, “Thou shalt 
not commit adultery.’ 

“But I say to you: that every man who looks at 
a woman to desire her has already committed adul- 
tery with her in his heart. 

“Therefore, if your eye cause you to offend, 
pluck it out and cast it away. It is better that one 
of your members be destroyed, and not your whole 
body cast into the undying fire. And if your hand 
_ Cause you to offend, cut it off and cast it away. It 
is better that one of your members be destroyed 
and not your whole body go into the undying fire. 

“Again, you have heard that it was said to the 
men of old: ‘Thou shalt not swear falsely; but thou 
shalt fulfill thy oaths to God.’ 
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“But I say to you: swear not at all. Neither by 
heaven, because it is the throne of God; nor by the 
earth, because it is the footstool of his feet; nor by 
Jerusalem, because it is the city of the great king. 
And do not swear by your head, because you can- 
not make one hair of it black or white. But let 
your speech be: Yes, yes; No, no. What is more 
than these comes of evil. 

“You have heard that it was said: ‘An eye for an 
eye’ and ‘A tooth for a tooth.’ 

“But I say to you: Do not resist evil. Rather, 
whoever smites you on the right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. And whoever seeks to go to law 
with you, to take your shirt, let him have your 
cloak also. Whoever compels you to carry a mile 
for him, carry two. Give to the man that asks, 
and from the man who would borrow from you, 
do not turn away. 

“You have heard that it was said: ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy.’ 

“But I say to you: Love your enemies, and pray 
for them that do you harm. That thus ye may be- 
come sons of your Father; for he makes his sun to 
rise upon good men and bad, and his rain to fall 
upon the just and the unjust. If you love those 
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who love you, what reward have you? Do not the 
tax-gatherers do the same? Do not the pagans do 
the same? 


“Do you therefore be perfect, as your Father 
in Heaven is perfect.” 
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Chapter V: The Man in the Synagogue 


MILLE people were astonished at his 


teaching, for he spoke as one who 
e@\ himself had direct authority 
Ya\ from God, and not as the Scribes. 
uel They might well be aston- 
ished. Not the Scribes, not Moses himself, had 
spoken so. “You have heard that it was said... . 
But I say to you.” This was the voice of one who 
knew the will of God, and claimed it for his own. 
He declared that he came not to undo the Law, 
but to complete it: to complete the revelation of 
God’s will that the Law contained. By thus com- 
pleting the Law he shattered it, and the nation 
which was built upon it. 

One man alone among his hearers knew what 
had happened. In the synagogue there was a man 
with an impure spirit, who cried out: 

“What have we in common with you, Jesus of 
Nazareth? You have come to destroy us. I know 
who you are—God’s Holy One.” 
ale amet 
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Jesus rebuked him: “Be quiet, and come out of 
him!” 

The impure spirit convulsed him, and shrieked, 
and came out of him. 

Everybody was astounded, and they questioned 
one another: 

“What is this?” 

“A new teaching with authority!” 

“F{[e commands impure spirits.” 

“Yes, and they obey him.” 

The phrase—“‘a man with an impure spirit”— 
is strange to a modern mind, but the reality is not. 
He was a man possessed by a power greater than 
himself, who did what he would not and spoke 
what he would not. For all such supersessions of 
the active and controlling personality in Jesus’ 
day there was a single name and theory: the man 
was possessed by a spirit or demon. The spirit 
could be pure or impure, good or evil. By the 
_ pure spirit, which was the Spirit of God, a man 
was inspired and a prophet; by the impure spirit, 
which was the Spirit of Evil, he was simply pos- 
sessed and mad. ‘To distinguish between these 
spirits was as difficult then as it is to-day. We 
do not know how to distinguish between the genius 
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and the madman in themselves: the only test we 
have is that which Jesus himself applied to others 
and claimed for himself: “By their ‘works you 
shall know them.” 

The decision was easy for the Pharisee, who was 
convinced that the day of the prophets was past. 
For him all spirits were impure spirits. It was his 
sentence upon Jesus, and upon John the Baptist 
before him. In the eyes of the organized religion 
of their day, John before, and Jesus after, had each 
a spirit indeed, but it was a spirit of evil. 

That has always been the judgment of organized 
religion upon those of its ¢hildren who claimed to 
be directly inspired by God: for the position of or- 
ganized. teligion: has always been-the same. Be- 
cause it is religion, God has revealed himself di- 
rectly to men; because it is organized, that direct 
revelation can never be renewed. A new revela- 
tion cannot be suffered, for it strikes direct at the 
heart of authority. It is, and must be condemned 
as subversive and heretical. Therefore it is held 
to be the inspiration of the Evil One, and is pun- 
ished as such. 

When, therefore, we read of Jesus’ great power 
over impure spirits and that those possessed of 
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impure spirits were the first to recognize him, we 
must remember that deep was calling to deep. 
The madman is greeting the genius, the genius 
soothing the madman, in the extremest confines of 
human personality. A man whose body has broken 
under the burden of spiritual knowledge is re- 
sponding to and being strengthened by a man 
whose body could bear the burden. One who had 
passed beyond the awful conflict between spirit and 
flesh, and had been made one again in a rebirth 
of which the ordinary mind has no imagination, 
was recognized by others who were lost in the con- 
flict from which he: bad: emerged: triumphant and 
calm; and by contact ‘with hin, they’ ‘Were some- 
times momentarily; sometimes . permanently, re- 
newed. 

Jesus himself seems to have believed in the di- 
rect opposition of the impure and the Holy Spirit, 
and that he cast out the impure spirit by the Holy 
_ Spirit. There is the danger of thinking this a 
simple or crude belief. In truth, there is no other 
way of simply stating the mysterious truth; but it 
is one which we must seize in its truth, not its state- 
ment, for it lies near to the core of the life of Jesus. 

Jesus, when he came up out of the water, after 
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being baptized for the remission of his sins, felt 
that the Holy Spirit descended upon him. Sud- 
denly he was one with God, in an ineffably sweet 
reunion of son and father, and a great peace and a 
great power came to him. That was, in Jesus’ own 
experience, the victory of the Holy Spirit over the 
Spirit of Evil. Yet what followed? He was 
driven out by the Holy Spirit into the desert, and 
the Spirit of Evil returned, a thousand times more 
potent and insidious, to beset him. 

Jesus described his agony in the desert exactly in 
the after months: 

“When the unclean spirit leaves the man, it 
goes through the waterless places seeking rest, and 
finds none. Then it says: ‘I will return to my house 
whence I came out,’ and coming in finds it empty 
and swept and adorned. Then it goes and takes 
with it seven other spirits worse than itself, and it 
enters and dwells there. And the last state of the 
man is worse than the first.” 

But Jesus, out of the profundities of his own 
soul, had fetched the strength to banish these awful 
visitants forever. ‘The Holy Spirit, that power or 
part of God which abode with him after his re- 
union with God, was completely victorious. 
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Thus for Jesus the Holy Spirit and the Spirit 
of Evil stood to each other in the terribly close re- 
lation of eternal opposites. They recognized each 
other, and the human soul was their grim battle- 
ground. In the victory of one the other found his 
opportunity, until the final consummation of the 
triumph of the Holy Spirit. | 

When the man with the unclean spirit cried out 
in the synagogue: “Have you come to destroy us?” 
it was not a devil calling to the destroyer of devils. 
He was a little prophet acknowledging a mighty 
one. He was a man speaking, who saw and felt 
more deeply than the rest what Jesus’ teaching 
meant, who recognized its source and inspiration 
and was rebellious against it. He was a Jew, cry- 
ing out on behalf of Jewry, to warn it of a danger 
it could not see. 

“What have we in common with you, Jesus of 
Nazareth? You have come to destroy us. I know 
- who you are—the Holy One of God.” 

He knew; the others did not. On such a man 
Jesus had power, and used it. But the prophetic 
voice of Jewry had spoken, through a forgotten 
prophet, words that were not forgotten. 
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Chapter VI: The Healing of the Leper 


VING left the synagogue, Jesus 
with his four followers returned 
to the house of Simon and An- 
drew. The mother of Simon’s 

7 wife lay sick of a fever. When 
they told Jesus of this, he went to her where she 


lay, and took her by the hand and raised her up. 
Then the fever left her and she looked after them 
all. 

The news of what he had done to the madman 
in the synagogue had already sped through the 
town and beyond: to this was added the news of his 
healing the mother of Simon’s wife. In the cool 
of the evening, when the sun was set, they began 
to bring to the house all in the town who were 
sick, and afflicted with impure spirits; and the 
whole population of the town was gathered to- 
gether at the door. And Jesus healed many of 
those that were sick, and cast out many impure 
spirits. And he would not allow those with the 
impure spirits to speak because they knew him. 
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What these words mean we know. These 
madmen and possessed would have cried out, like 
the man in the synagogue: 

‘What have we in common with you, Jesus of 
Nazareth? You have come to destroy us. We 
know who you are, God’s Holy One.” 

The others would likewise have recognized 
him, and the Holy Spirit in him, and cried out 
against his compulsion, and revealed his purpose— 
to destroy the Law and the nation. It may be that 
the man in the synagogue had first revealed it to 
Jesus himself, and that, when he spoke with au- 
thority in the synagogue, he himself did not know 
that, simply by being what he was, he had come to 
bring not peace, but a sword, or that his wonder- 
ful news was a message of catastrophe. The re- 
velation may have struck him with dismay; he 
could not bear to hear it. It may be that the mere 
proclamation of himself as God’s Holy One, as 
though some peculiar sanctity attached to him 
alone, offended him as cutting at the root of his 
whole message. For either, and probably for both, 
of these reasons, he exerted his power over the in- 
spired madmen before they could speak. 

Much had happened to him on this day. He 
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_ had come into conflict with the world that is. The 
voice of the madman had revealed to him the 
nature of his purpose; and the thronging of his 
door had shown him that it was as a worker of mir- 
acles, not as the prophet of the Kingdom of God, 
that the world of men would follow him. 

Therefore, very early in the morning while it 
was still quite dark, he rose and left the house se- 
cretly, and went out of the city to a remote place. 
There he prayed. He needed a renewal of 
strength from communion with his Father to pur- 
sue the road that had suddenly opened up before 
him. How should he go forward? He found his 
peace with his decision. 

When Simon and the others awoke and found 
him gone, they went in search of him. When they 
came upon him, they said to him: 

“Everybody is looking for you.” 

Jesus said: “Let us go somewhere else—into the 
villages round about—so that I can proclaim the 
message there. For that is the reason why I came 
out of the desert.” 

The message, therefore, was his decision; not 
miracles, or what men thought miracles. Quiet- 
ings of overwrought souls, yes, lest they should 
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again reveal a purpose which he could not admit, 
or claim for him a peculiar dignity which he re- 
fused. But no more healings of the sick. He must 
keep his message pure. The message, bright and 
undimmed: that was all in all. 

“So,” says Mark, “he went, proclaiming the 
message in the synagogues, and casting out impure 
spirits, through all Galilee.” ‘There was to be, and 
there was, no healing of the sick. 

But the resolve could not be wholly kept. 
Once on that journey through Galilee, Jesus could 
not refuse. A leper had faith enough in him to 
speak so that he could not refuse. He came 
towards Jesus, and fell down on his knees, and 
besought him to heal him. 

“Tf you only will,” he cried, “you can cleanse 
mic.” 

The words are memorable; they are the words 
of perfect faith in Jesus’ power. Not to say the 
word to such a man was impossible. And Jesus’ 
teply is more memorable still. 

His bowels were moved with compassion of the 
man: he stretched out his hand and touched him, 
and said: “I will: be cleansed!” 

All that Jesus could do, he did. If the power to 
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heal indeed lay in him, as the leper believed, then 
the word must be said. To such faith he could 
deny nothing that lay in his power to give. What 
he gave was not healing, but the word “I will”; 
and he gave more: he stretched out his hand and 
touched the unclean body. 

The leprosy left it and the man was cleansed. 

But Jesus was afraid of what he had done. He 
had only spoken a word his heart could not refuse. 
The man’s faith had healed him, not Jesus’ word. 
But how could the man know what Jesus knew, or 
how could the multitude distinguish? All un- 
willing, driven by the compassion of his heart, 
Jesus had stepped on the dangerous path once 
more. He withdrew his foot as though he had 
been stung. 

He drove the man away immediately; but be- 
fore he had gone he charged him angrily: 

“Take care you say nothing of this to a soul. 
Simply go and show yourself to the priest, and take 
the offering Moses commanded to be given for 
your cleansing.” 

But it was in vain. When the man had gone, 
he began to spread all manner of reports, and to 


tell the story everywhere. 
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Therefore Jesus could no more enter any town 
openly, but had to remain in remote places outside 
the towns. Even so, the people came from all sides 


to seek him. 
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PAS 
ORS V 2 he was in the house was quickly 
: | spread abroad, and a crowd 
= gathered at the house, so that it 
was impossible to keep clear a passage to the door. 
While Jesus was speaking the word of the King- 
dom, there appeared a number of men bringing to 
him a palsied man on a stretcher borne by four 
bearers. When they found they could not carry 
their burden into the house to him, because of the 
press of the people, they climbed on top of the 
house and dismantled the roof above where he was, 
and, having made a hole, lowered through it the 
stretcher with the palsied man upon it. 

Jesus, seeing their faith, said to the palsied man: 

“My son, your sins are forgiven.” 

Among those who were sitting within the house, 
listening to Jesus, were certain Scribes. When 
they heard what he said to the palsied man, they 
murmured in their hearts: “Why does this man say 
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such things? He is blaspheming. Who can for- 
give sins save One?” 

Immediately Jesus knew in his spirit that they 
were murmuring thus within themselves, and he 
said to them: 

“Why do you murmur thus in your hearts? 
For which is really easier: to say ‘Your sins are 
forgiven,’ or to say, ‘Rise, pick up your stretcher, 


and walk about?’ But in order that you may learn 
” 


that a man has power to forgive sins on earth 

He stopped, then turned to the palsied man: 

“I say to you, pick up your stretcher, and go to 
your own house.” 

The man rose up, and picked up his stretcher, 
and walked out before them all. 

They were astonished, and praised God and said, 
“We never saw anything like this.” 

That this thing happened, and that it happened 
in the way that Mark recorded it, we do not doubt. 
Nor is there cause to attempt “an explanation” of 
it. It is impossible to set limits to the power of 
faith where there is an active human will to col- 
laborate. We moderns can with difficulty conceive 
a world wherein faith is active. But faith was one 
of the prime elements in the world in which Jesus 
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lived. Between that world and ours is all the vast 
difference which lies between a world which ex- 
pects “miracles” and a world which does not. 
And nothing seems to be more certain than that 
within certain realms true and indubitable ex- 
pectation can produce a “miracle.” 

The history of Jesus of Nazareth is built upon 
a prodigious act of faith which can never be re- 
peated. Jesus believed himself to be the son of 
God. Such a belief is scarcely imaginable by our 
minds; yet, by an effort, we can imagine it. He 
believed, moreover, that having come to the knowl- 
edge that he was a son of God, it was impossible 
for him to do anything save the will of his Father. 
Whatever Jesus willed, God willed. That this be- 
lief gave him a scarcely conceivable sense of power 
and certainty, if we desire to conceive it—and we 
must make the effort, in order to understand him— 
we must take these two certain things into our 
reckoning: that he built his whole life upon this 
belief, and that his life changed the history of the 
world. After Jesus lived and died in it, the world 
was never the same again. A new and unknown 
spiritual energy entered into the process of human 
life. It is not exhausted; so far as one can see 
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it never will be exhausted; and we, for our part, 
believe it is only now entering upon a phase of 
plenary power. Only when the certainty that 
Jesus was but a man is freely and fully acknowl- 
edged will the full strength of his energy of soul 
be liberated for mankind. 

But let that be. We are concerned with his 
reality, not with our dreams. This man believed, 
it was a noonday certainty for him, that what he 
willed as God’s son, God also willed. But God 
did not will “miracles.” That is certain. No one 
who has eyes to read the meanings of the Tempta- 
tion in the Wilderness, which is Jesus’ own account 
of his final passing into secure and unshakable 
knowledge of his immediate relation to God, can 
doubt that the victory was won by Jesus’ profound 
realization that it was contrary to the will of God 
that he should work signs and wonders. To prove , 
that he was what he was, by performing prodigies, 
this was treachery and blasphemy. “Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan.” 

It is not, therefore, by any rationalistic assump- 
tions, that we reject prodigies from the historical 
story of Jesus. Jesus, and God himself, through 
his son, had rejected them beforehand. He must 
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not put the Eternal to the proof. Therefore, there 
are no prodigies in the story of Jesus. It is true 
that there could not be. But to regard his history 
thus is to be condemned never to see it for what it 
was. Jesus believed that he could work prodigies ; 
he believed that he could have convinced men of 
the truth of his message by signs and tokens; but 
he knew that if he were to do so, he would be be- 
traying God and himself. By working prodigies 
as God’s son, he would once more sever himself 
from the Father. 

And this is no a priori assertion. It is a cer- 
tainty that leaps forth to meet the eye in the story 
of the Temptation in the Wilderness. 

It is absolutely confirmed by Jesus’ own words: 
“This generation seeketh after a sign, and no sign 
shall be given it,” words that were altered from 
their true and primitive form in Mark to a proph- 
ecy of the very prodigies he was renouncing. 

But the healings of the sick and the curing of 
madmen were “miracles.” We may call them 
that; but we had better call them healings simply 
in order that we may have clearly before us the 
fundamental and absolute distinction between 
them and the prodigies. There is no need to en- 
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ter upon a learned and abstruse discussion Concern- 
ing what is “miracle” and what is not. It is 
altogether irrelevant to the history of Jesus. The 
distinction is between a sign or a prodigy, which 
he must not perform, and a healing which many 
times he suffered himself, not gladly, to accom- 
plish. 

Healings were compelled from him, by acts of 
faith, When Jesus saw in men who cried to be 
cured, faith that his word and his touch would cure 
them, he spoke the word and gave the touch. He 
could not deny them. He could not deny them, be- 
cause he loved, and more, because faith was what 
he was asking from men. Therefore, he suffered 
men to heal themselves by faith in him. Yet even 
so, as the story of the palsied man shows plainly, 
the words he preferred to speak were words of 
healing of the soul. “Your sins are forgiven.” 
The word of bodily healing was only wrung from 
- him by the protests of the Scribes. He knew how 
easily, how inevitably, these words of his would 
cause him to be regarded as a worker of prodigies; 
and how fatally his work would be distorted and 
encumbered. He trod the dangerous path warily. 
Fle pacified overwrought minds, he suffered him- 
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self to speak the word to those “whose faith had 
made them whole”; and in more than one crisis 
when there was no choice for it but to prove the 
truth of his own spiritual authority he spoke the 
word of healing before a concourse of people. 
Where a man’s faith had done the work, there 
Jesus spoke the word. 

These were not prodigies; neither to Jesus, nor 
to us, nor to the men of his day. The Gospels tell 
of many prodigies; but they tell also that after 
these prodigies had been performed, the religious 
Jews still asked for a sign, and Jesus still de- 
clared that no sign should be given them. It is 
plain as day that the prodigies were not per- 
formed, but invented by a credulous after-genera- 
tion. And again we need not seek a general defi- 
nition of prodigy; the sufficient definition arises 
clearly from the story of Jesus himself. A prodigy 
was some strange and extraordinary happening 
that should compel men to believe in him and his 
message. Jesus performed no sign that could 
compel men to believe in him. We know that he 
could not. But that is not very important. What 
is important is that he would not. 
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E WENT out from Capernaum to 
the shore of the lake, and the 
crowd came to him, and he 
taught them. It was his message 
that he preached: That the time 

was come, that the Kingdom of God was at hand, 


and that all men could enter into it by knowing 
themselves sons of God and returning to their 
Father. 

Modern minds have tried to draw an absolute 
distinction between Jesus’ teaching and his preach- 
ing, and have declared that since he believed that 
the Kingdom would come suddenly upon men, he 
could not have taught a universal morality to men. 
Life was to be changed; therefore he could not 

have taught men what to do in life. He taught 
only a provisional “morality of the interim’”— 
something wholly dependent on his proclamation 
of the End, which has lost its validity since the 
End did not come. 

It is wrong. The foundation of all Jesus’ 
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preaching and teaching was single and simple; it 
was his knowledge that he was a son of God and 
that all men might be sons of God like him. It 
was because he knew that, he knew that the End 
was coming. What he had to do was to show men 
how to become God’s sons. His teaching was not 
this “morality of the interim,” but the most funda- 
mental part of his message. He taught men what 
they must do to make themselves sons of God, and 
so bring to pass the end of the dispensation and the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. 

Nor is it possible to declare that this was a 
dream. The way to become a son of God which 
Jesus taught has never been tried. Men have 
avoided it as they would avoid destruction, be- 
cause they have felt that to follow Jesus was de- 
struction; it meant the annihilation of organized 
society. Their instinct was true; it does mean that, 
and Jesus meant it to mean that. He preached 
anarchy, but an anarchy such that after a momen- 
tary chaos a new and more splendid, a new and 
ineffable, condition must begin. 

No man can say that Jesus was wrong; those 
who have most deeply understood his thought have 
felt that he was right. They have felt that if men 
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could follow his teaching, even for one single day, 
human life would be permanently changed and 
not the mere temporal conditions of life, but hu- 
man nature and the human consciousness. 

- There is that in the sheer and dizzy audacity of 
Jesus’ thought which seems must forever escape 
the minds both of the pure rationalist and the be- 
liever in Jesus’ divinity. By the latter his anarchic 
words are rendered innocuous; the dynamic and 
explosive force is taken from them by regarding 
them as the words of a God. They thus become 
the language of an impossible ideal which, by the 
nature of their source, cannot be meant for the 
living lives of ordinary men. The rationalist, who 
is as frequent in the Christian Church as he is out 
of it, having decided that Jesus was a humani- 
tarian teacher who wanted to make men better, ex- 
torts from the reluctant texts an interpretation that 
Jesus conceived the Kingdom of God as a far-off 
divine event, or, finding it impossible to ignore the 
palpable fact that Jesus conceived the Kingdom 
of God as sudden and imminent, argues that his 
beliefs must be wholly interpreted in terms of the 
eschatology current in his day and have no mean- 
ing for our own. 
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To define and classify Jesus’ thought is impos- 
sible; it has to be seized by an act of imagination 
from the vantage-point within. Then it becomes 
irrelevant to ask whether Jesus conceived the 
Kingdom of God as supernatural or natural, as 
timeless or in time. There is no answer to such 
questions, because Jesus’ mind moved on a plane 
where such antitheses have no meaning. Men 
were to become sons of God: if they would be- 
come sons of God, they and all things would be 
changed. Not gently changed, in the sense that 
bad men would become good, but radically, catas- 
trophically changed. A new kind of life, a new 
order of consciousness, would begin, as different 
from that which men now have, as human life and 
human consciousness are different from animal life 
and animal consciousness. Between these there 
is an abyss. Such an abyss mankind would have 
leaped when they became sons of God. 
Apparently this thought is too hard for most 
men. It has been all but utterly lost from the 
Christian Church: inevitably, because it begins by 
what seems a deliberate invocation of catastrophe. 
No organization can possibly be built on the 
thought of catastrophic change. And where some 
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shadow of the thought has endured, as in the be- 
liefs of Second Adventists and the like, who are the 
lineal descendants of the primitive Christian com- 
munity and as heretical as they were, it has re- 
mained as crude as the primitive Christian belief 
in the coming of the End. That was almost a 
parody of Jesus’ thought, although it may well be 
that it was into such a form that Jesus first poured 
his own sublime meaning. 

For what certainly emerges from his story is 
that no one, even of his nearest and dearest dis- 
ciples, understood what Jesus meant when he 
spoke of the Kingdom of God. They were be- 
wildered by his teaching. It is not unnatural: it 
is a mysterious teaching, and, like all true mys- 
teries, it is both utterly simple and utterly unintel- 
ligible. The sting has been taken out of the 
mystery by the deification of Jesus, with its com- 
fortable corollary that his ways are the ways of 
God and therefore past finding out. But with the 
magnificent and sustained effort of the nineteenth 
century to discover the historical Jesus, the mys- 
tery has returned. For men have found that Jesus 
of Nazareth cannot be made to fit their concep- 
tions of a historical personality, Some of them 
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have thrown up the effort to rediscover him in 
despair, declaring that the mixture of truth and 
legend in his story is beyond elucidation; some 
have declared him a fiction; some have consciously 
and deliberately presented a contradictory figure, 
and avowed that human science can do no more. 

But men have not yet asked themselves the 
simple question whether the man who spoke Jesus’ 
words, the man who told the story of the Prodigal 
Son, the man who fired his followers with such 
belief in him that, after the extreme of defeat, 
they so passionately believed him victorious that 
they infected the whole world with their assur- 
ance—whether such a man could possibly fit their 
conceptions of a historical personality. Doubtless 
the simple question, if it occurred to them, was 
dismissed as dangerous. To admit the possibility 
that their conception of human personality would 
not fit Jesus of Nazareth was surely to admit that 
he might be divine. 

Yet the dilemma was not absolute. The third 
road, the simple road, lay open, yet none would 
take it-the road that led to Jesus the man of 
genius. It is hard, very hard, for the modern mind 
to admit the conception of Jesus as the man of 
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genius. He must have been simpler than our- 
selves, because he allowed himself to die in agony 
for what we know to be an illusion. There are 
illusions and illusions. There are things that are 
not, and things that are not yet. It takes a genius 
to conceive the things that are not yet; it takes 
more than a genius to die for them. Yet more 
than a genius is still a man. 

Jesus taught, preached, expected, and knew the 
things that are not yet. Whether he conceived 
them as coming in time or out of it, we cannot know 
and he could not say. He saw, for he had known 
within himself, the change in kind that may over- 
take humanity, as it overtook the animal when the 
first tiny homo sapiens blinked at a new world. 
Then there was a change in kind and the birth of 
time; man, the time-measurer, had been flung up 
out of the vast. Before him time did not exist; he 
created it, and cast it backward like a net into the 
ocean of the timeless -past. Jesus saw another 
change in kind. Was that to be a change in time 
or out of it? Neither, and both, for it was a 
change of the time-conceiving soul. 
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Foloe, ChaciiS HE was walking by the side of 
r as yi] é 
| the lake, he saw Levi, the son of 


Alpheus, sitting in his office col- 
lecting customs, and he said to 
him, “Follow me!” Levi arose 
and followed him. 

It had been the tax-gatherers who had listened 
to John the Baptist; so now Levi the tax-gatherer 
had listened to Jesus. Jesus had marked him 
among his eager hearers, and chosen him to make 
one of his band of closer followers. ‘There were 
solid reasons why Jesus’ message, like John the 
Baptist’s, should have brought the tax-gatherers to 
his side. 

The tax-gatherer was a social outcast. On the 
lips of the rigidly theocratic Pharisee devoted to 
the Law and the Tradition, the word “publican” 
was practically a synonym for “sinner” ; even when 
the tax-gatherer was collecting his dues, not for the 
Roman power, but, as Levi in his customs office 
outside the Galilean frontier town of Capernaum, 
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for Herod Antipas, the Jewish tetrarch of Galilee, 
he was still the servant of an alien tyranny, for 
civil government had no right to exist in the 
thought of a strict Pharisee. And the contempt 
felt for the tax-gatherer by the Pharisee, who be- 
lieved that all government was summed up in the 
Law and all taxation in the Temple dues, was 
shared on more immediate and less lofty grounds 
by the ordinary man. Atall times and in all places 
the tax-gatherer has been an unpopular figure; in 
the Oriental world, where the system of selling the 
taxes to the highest bidder, and permitting him 
to make his profit at his will, has always obtained, 
he was detested; in theocratic Jewry he was, as it 
were, under a perpetual sentence of excom- 
munication. 

To such men John the Baptist’s message that 
all men alike were sinners and must repent to flee 
the wrath to come was a tonic to their self-esteem: 
. they were no worse than those who scorned them. 
But Jesus’ message was more: it made them sons 
of God; it set them indeed far above the Pharisees, 
for the Pharisees naturally refused to listen to a 
gospel which held of no account all their rigid 
and meticulous loyalty to the Law. The tax- 
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gatherer who listened to Jesus’ preaching straight- 
way became a better man than the Pharisee who 
would not. 

Tax-gathering was a profitable business even for 
the smaller fry. And Levi, when he gave up his 
post as customs officer at Capernaum, could well 
afford to give a great dinner in Jesus’ honor. Be- 
sides, he was following a man who demanded of 
his followers that they should make the sacrifice 
of all their possessions. The dinner was Levi’s 
last farewell to the comfortable life. There were 
many gathered together in his house to dine with 
Jesus, many of Levi’s friends, “publicans and sin- 
ners” who had listened gladly to Jesus, but were 
not prepared to take the plunge, and many of Jesus’ 
closer followers. 

Perhaps the Pharisees were really indignant at 
the joyful company; but to a genuine indignation 
was added the chance of sowing doubts and dis- 
sensions among Jesus’ followers. For it was not 
to the Master that they addressed their question, 
but to his disciples. At Capernaum fishermen 
were not likely to be bosom friends with tax- 


gatherers. 
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“Why,” said the Pharisees to the fishermen, 
“does he eat with tax-gatherers and sinners?” 

And the fishermen did not know. It was a diffi- 
culty that would vanish away when they had 
grasped the secret of Jesus’ message. They had not 
done that; they never would. But they believed in 
him: the Master would have the answer. And 
they took the question to him. The Master had 
the answer, and gave it: 

“Those who are well have no need of a doctor, 
but those who are ill. I have come to call not the 
righteous, but sinners.” 

There are other replies of Jesus to the Pharisees 
of the same order as this one; but they are become 
so familiar to us that we can hardly realize their 
perfection. The simplest of men could not mis- 
understand them; nor the wisest add to them. 
Those two small and lucid sentences are alive. 
They have the character which Jesus demanded of 
_his disciples when he sent them out to proclaim 
the message: they are “wise as serpents and harm- 
less as doves.” For even the swiftness of their 
irony is not so remarkable as the simplicity of their 
justice. They leave everything to the Pharisees. 
It was for them to judge whether they were well 
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and whether they were righteous. If they were 
sure of their health and their righteousness, why 
then it followed that Jesus was not for them. But 
fetoey were not... . 

The more one looks into those simple words, 
the more one finds in them. Above all else, the 
evidence of the Master of men. He is, one would 
think, on his defense; by a dozen simple words de- 
fense is transformed into an insidious and devastat- 
ing attack. Yet hardly an attack: merely the ser- 
pent doubt set wandering forever in the Scribes’ 
paradise of certainty. They might well be wished 
all the joy of the worm, for the worm will do his 
kind. 

Jesus, like John the Baptist, attracted to him 
social outcasts; unlike John, he did not fast. His 
days of deliberate fasting were over when he had 
won his victory in the Wilderness. Now that he 
had entered the world of men for his purpose, he 
lived as a man among men. What fasting he did, 
he did in secret when he went apart alone to com- 
mune with his Father. Of fasting in the sight of 
men, there was none. His asceticism was of an- 
other order, and lay in his implicit faith in God. 
What the day brought forth, that he and his fol- 
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lowers received gladly as their Father’s gift. 
What the morrow should bring forth was the care 
of the morrow. A bringer of joyful news could 
not but live joyfully. 

But John’s followers were ascetic like their ab- 
sent master; and they were troubled at Jesus’ 
freedom. 

“Why,” they asked him, “do your disciples not 
fast, whereas we dor” 

Jesus answered: 

“Can the sons of the bridechamber fast while the 
bridegroom is with them? Surely, so long as they 
have the bridegroom with them, they cannot fast. 
But the days will come when the bridegroom is 
taken from them and then they shall fast, in that 
Gavas 

The beauty of that reply has been lost, and its 
authenticity questioned, only because it has been 
confused with his reply to the same question from 
- the Pharisees. They are different answers to dif- 
ferent men. And to prove it we need not point to 
the impossibility of the Pharisees, who scorned 
John the Baptist, joining with John’s disciples in 
the attempt to embarrass Jesus. The questions 
came from different men, and were born of differ- 
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ent minds. The masterless disciples of John were 
truly troubled; they were loyal to their imprisoned 
master, and fasted as he had done. Were they 
wrong? 

The beautiful answer was for them alone. ‘No, 
you are right,” Jesus said. ‘The bridegroom has 
been taken from you. You have cause to be sad. 
When I too am taken, these friends of mine will 
fast, even as you. But I am here, and we are 
happy; and they cannot fast. You understand on 

They are words of tender sympathy with men 
whose devotion he understood and whose loyalty 
he admired. They must not be offended in him. 
So he sent John’s disciples away happy; not so the 
Pharisees. 

For them, when they also asked: “Why do your 
disciples not fast, whereas we dor” he had a dif- 
ferent word, profound and searching. 

“No one,” he said, “patches a worn-out coat 
with a piece of new cloth; if he does, the new 
cloth pulls away the old, and the hole is made 
worse. And no one pours new wine into old wine- 
skins. If he does, the wine bursts the skins, and 
both skins and wine are lost. He puts new wine 
into new skins.” 
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Again it is perfect. His message was new. 
How should he fit it to the old forms? It de- 
manded forms new as itself. Those who would 
wear his new cloth must throw their old clothes 
away; those who would drink his new wine must 
find new wine-skins for it. Old or new? It was 
for them to choose; but for him there was no 
compromise. 

With the Pharisees he touched fundamentals 
once more. But not with John’s disciples. The 
fasting of John’s disciples was their personal act of 
obedience and loyalty to their master: the fasting 
of the Pharisees was impersonal, a stone in the 
great edifice of Law and Tradition—the church 
of their righteousness. Extra ecclesiam nulla salus. 

Here was the issue. A personal knowledge of 
God’s will set over against an impersonal knowl- 
edge of that will as declared ages ago to the men 
of old: the voice of God speaking directly and 
_ anew through a living Man against the voice of 
God graven immutably upon stone: a new revela- 
tion against the old. 

There was no compromise; there could be no 
compromise. Either Jesus must deny his knowl- 
edge, or the Pharisees abjure theirs. They could 
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not. All that the Pharisee believed, all that his 
fathers had fought for, all that he lived by, was 
menaced with annihilation by Jesus’ claim. If 
men were God’s sons, and could know his will as 
a son knows his father’s, as it were through a deep 
call of blood to blood, then the Law was null and 
the Tradition nugatory. Therefore the Pharisees 
repelled the claim, and fought the man who made 
it. They were not villains, they were not fools, 
they were not—save to the vision of the prophet 
of genius—even hypocrites: they were merely 
zealous Churchmen, with the virtues and the vices 
that have ever belonged to devoted sons of a reli- 
gious tradition. 

Now they sensed the enemy and watched him. 
If fasting was nothing to him, could the Sabbath 
be more? The Sabbath—the divine rest directly 
ordained by God—would he break thatr 

On the Sabbath day they saw him and his dis- 
ciples making their way through the cornfields, 
and as they walked his disciples plucked the ears 
of corn and ate them. 

The Pharisees came forward and said: “See, 
they are doing what it is forbidden to do on the. 
Sabbath.” 

pat 
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He answered: “Have you never read what 
David did when he had need and was hungry, both 
he and his men? how he went into the house of 
the Lord when Abiathar was high-priest and ate 
the sacred bread, which it is forbidden to any man 
to eat except the priests, and how he even gave it 
to his men?” 

What defense was that to the Pharisee? This 
carpenter of Nazareth claimed the royal privilege 
of David in his extremity! They had but to let 
this heretic speak; out of his own mouth he would 
surely be condemned. 

And he spoke again. 

“Or have you not read in the Law that on the 
Sabbath the priests in the temple desecrate the 
Sabbath and are without offense? But if you knew 
what this means, ‘I desire love and not sacrifice,’ 
you would not have condemned the guiltless.” 

What was this for a defense? The carpenter of 
‘Nazareth claimed for himself the privilege of the 
priests in the Temple! And was the solitary word 
of Hosea to overthrow the very ordinance of God? 
Was love of God to abrogate God’s Law? How 
could it be love of God, when love of God con- 
sisted in keeping his commandments? That a man, 
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simply by claiming that he loved God, might be 
free to break God’s Law, was anarchy, sacrilege, 
blasphemy. Let the heretic speak; he could but 
go deeper into the mire. 

He spoke again: 

“The Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath. Therefore Man is lord also of the 
Sabbath.” 

He had spoken it: a word that they could not, 
and would not forget: nor the generations after 
them. 

They were silent, and he and his disciples passed 
on. 

But Jesus’ mind was full. He had flung out 
his challenge and his vindication; he could no 
other. But would men understand, would even 
his own disciples understand, that this freedom 
that he claimed came solely from a knowledge 
of God? Freedom without that knowledge was 
license and sin. He had done what he had done 
because he knew himself God’s son, more closely 
bound to Him than by any Law: and any son of 
God, who knew himself God’s son, might do the 
same. But not otherwise. He must make it plain. 
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As they went along he saw a man working on the 
Sabbath. He called to him: 

“Man, if you truly know what you are doing, 
you are blessed; but if you do not know, then you 
are accursed and a breaker of the Law.” 

Those words of Jesus are not in the canonical 
text; they come from the Codex Beza. They are 
visibly authentic, and they express with perfect 
clarity a fundamental part of Jesus’ teaching. 
The man who knows God is above the Law; the 
man who is ignorant of God is bound by it, for 
to know God is to be so deeply one with Him that 
a man’s will is God’s will. Spontaneously, in every 
thought and act, he expresses God: God is teal- 
ized, only through man. 

When Jesus returned to Capernaum he went 
into the synagogue. He knew that the Pharisees 
would be there, for the service of the synagogue 

was precious to the Pharisee. It was the center of 
his living religion. The synagogue, the place set 
apart for the loving study of God’s Law, was the 
creation of the Pharisee and the citadel of his 
faith. Therefore, when Jesus entered it, he knew 
he was entering upon another trial of strength, 
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among men zealous in the service of the syna- 
gogue. He had come to destroy them. 

There was a man there with a withered hand. 
The Pharisees watched what Jesus would do. 

He said to the man, “Come forward into the 
middle.” The man stood there. 

Jesus turned to the Pharisees and said: 

“Ts it lawful to do good on the Sabbath, or to do 
evil; to save life or to destroy it?” 

And they were silent. 

Jesus spoke again: 

“Which man among you having a sheep, if it 
fall into a pit on the Sabbath, will not take hold 
of it and lift it out? And how much more than 
a sheep is a man?” 

They were silent. Then Jesus looked round 
upon them in anger, stung by their sullen silence, 
and said to the man: 

“Stretch out your hand 

He stretched it out, and it was restored. 

According to Mark’s narrative, the man had 
made no appeal to Jesus. And it is probable that 
he did not. More than the healing of a withered 
hand was at stake. What seems to be the truth 
ss that the Pharisees, knowing that the man de- 
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sired to be healed by Jesus and believed that he 
could be, had brought him to the synagogue and 
forbidden him, on pain of Sabbath-breaking, to 
appeal. 

Certainly the stage was set, the challenge pre- 
pared by the Pharisees. Jesus accepted it, and by 
his words to the Pharisees lifted it to the level of 
ultimate things. It was no longer a question of to 
heal or not to heal, to keep or not to keep the Sab- 
bath. It was one conception of right against an- 
other. Both were phrased in the same words: to 
do the will of God. What then was the will of 
God? Which of them, Jesus or the Pharisee, knew 
it? Was it that men should do good, or that they 
should keep the Law? 

For Jesus the answer was clear. The will of 
God was that a man should do good, irrespective 
of the Law. If by breaking the Law he did good, 
then it was proved that the will of God was that 
- the Law should be broken. 

It was proved: the man with the hand made 
whole stood in the midst of the synagogue. 

But it was not proved for the Pharisees. If 
they had no answer on their lips at the moment, 
they would find one soon: since the Law was 
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broken, it was not from God that Jesus had his 
power to heal, but from the Devil. Meanwhile 
they had an answer in their hearts. They immedi- 
ately left the synagogue and took counsel with the 
officials of Herod Antipas how they might de- 
stroy Jesus. 
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EANWHILE the report of Jesus’ 

doings had spread far and wide. 
It had reached Jerusalem, it 
had reached his family in Naza- 
reth. He was proclaiming that 
men were God’s sons, he was forgiving sins, he had 
openly declared himself above the Law. 

We know little indeed of Jesus’ family, but we 
know enough of his brother James from Paul’s 
letter to the Galatians to see that he at least was 
a pious and fanatical legalist; and there is one 
strange glimpse of him in the early father, Heges- 
ippus, which reveals him as an unshaven, un- 
washen “holy man” of the East, who may well 
have learned his exorbitant asceticism from fol- 
lowing John the Baptist. A vision of Jesus after 
death seems to have brought him into the early 
Church, in which he quickly gained a position of 
supreme authority in virtue of his relation to 
Jesus. He was the stubborn opponent of Paul’s 
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mission to the Gentiles, and he became an early 
martyr. From this we may fairly picture him as 
an ascetic and superstitious Jew, to whom not the 
abrogation, but the reduplication of the Law, 
would have been the good news. 

He and his brothers were horrified at the report 
of Jesus, whom they had barely seen since they 
went down together to be baptized by John. Jesus 
had departed alone into the desert, and when he 
had returned to Nazareth it had been only for a 
moment. An impassable gulf had yawned be- 
tween them, so that Jesus had left Nazareth for 
Capernaum immediately. The gladness of his 
good news and the gloom of their fanatical ascet- 
scism could not exist together. He left his home 
forever and made a new one for himself in Caper- 
naum. 

But now he had broken out into impious action 
and blasphemous claims. The disgrace to the de- 
yout and rigid family of Nazareth was intolerable. 
Man was lord of the Sabbath! Jesus was mad. 
People said so, and the mother and the brothers of 
Jesus agreed. Now that he had appeared once 
more at Capernaum and crowds were listening to 
him again, they had the chance to save him from 
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himself and their own name from ignominy. With 
this righteous purpose they left Nazareth and came 
to Capernaum. 

Jesus had returned to Simon’s house. ‘There 
he was thronged with people, so that he and his 
disciples had neither time nor space to eat. 

Scribes had been sent down from Jerusalem to 
counteract his influence and turn the people from 
him. It was his power as a healer of the demented 
and the conscience-stricken that they had to com- 
bat. This was his chief renown: as a healer of 
afflicted souls, in the height and breadth of the 
phrase. They could not deny that he healed them; 
but they denied absolutely that he healed by the 
spirit and power of God. It was the spirit of Evil 
that dwelt within him they said and truly believed. 
“He casts out demons by the power of the Prince 
of demons.” 

They had no choice. To have admitted that 
‘the Spirit of God was upon him was impossible. 
The Spirit of God could not inhabit a breaker of 
God’s Law. Yet the souls were healed, the 
daemons were cast out; therefore they were cast out 
by the Spirit of Evil. 

The Scribes were not dishonest men; but they 
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had their God, their Revelation, and their Law. 
A new revelation was to them unthinkable, as it 
has always been to the defenders of a Church and 
a Tradition. When a man comes forward claim- 
ing to be the vehicle of a new revelation, the de- 
fenders of a Church and a Tradition have always 
said the same: “He has Beelzebub.” 

Jesus heard of their denunciation and called 
them into the house to speak with him. He said 
to them: 

“Flow can Satan cast out Satan? For if a king- 
dom is divided against itself, that kingdom cannot 
endure; and if a house is divided against itself, 
that house will not last. And if Satan casts out 
Satan, he is risen against himself and is divided. 
His end is come. 

“And if I cast out evil spirits by the Spirit of 
Evil, by whom do your sons cast them out? They 
shall be your judges. 

“But if I cast out evil spirits by the Spirit of 
God, then the Kingdom of God is come upon you 
unawares. 

“And in truth no one can enter a strong man’s 
house and plunder it, except he has first bound the 
strong man; then he will plunder his house. 
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‘Either call the tree good because its fruits are 
good, or call the tree rotten because its fruits are 
rotten, for the tree is known by its fruits. 

“Therefore I say to you: “The sons of men shall 
be forgiven all their sins, and all the blasphemies 
which they shall utter. But whoever shall blas- 
pheme against the Spirit of God shall never be 
forgiven. He is guilty of an everlasting sin.’ ” 

The mysterious sin against the Holy Ghost is not 
mysterious at all. But it is terrible. It is to call 
the source of good, evil. On this simple knowledge 
that good must come from good, Jesus’ whole 
answer rests. It was good that sick souls should be 
healed. Therefore it could not be the work of the 
Evil One, for it is not in the power of evil to do 
good. 

It sounds a simple faith. But few men have 
dared to hold it. It is based on an utterly clear 
spiritual intuition. If a man cannot absolutely 
-trust his own knowledge of what is good, it is no 
faith for him. It was no faith for the Pharisee, 
who needed the Law to live by. What man needs 
to live by, that becomes his truth and his God. To 
the Pharisee Jesus, therefore, to Jesus the Pharisee, 
was the enemy of God. To the Pharisee Jesus, te 
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Jesus the Pharisee, committed the unforgivable 
sin. Jesus denied God’s Law; they denied his 
visible presence. 

It has been said that Jesus was unjust to the 
Pharisees. In the conflict of eternal opposites 
neither justice nor injustice can be done. The 
Pharisees were not unjust to Jesus. It was not 
justice which would have taught the Pharisees to 
recognise the visible presence of God; it was not 
justice which made Jesus turn at the last with 
“Father forgive them, for they know not what they 
do”; it was love. How could the servants of a just 
God understand the son of a loving one, or he 
them? But in the name of God one murdered, 
and the other forgave. That is the difference. 
Jesus could not understand what was less, the Phar- 
isee what was more, than himself. Those are 
both misunderstandings; but only one is divine. 

And Jesus’ anger was divine. He turned fiercely 
on the Scribes: 

“But how can you speak what is good, when you 
are evil? For the mouth speaks out of the heart’s 
overflow. The good man from his store of good 
utters good things; and the evil man from his store 
of evil utters evil things. I say to you, at the Day 
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of Judgment men will be called to account for 
every idle word they say. For by your words you 
will be justified and by your words condemned.” 

“Prove your claim,” said the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. “If it is not the Spirit of Evil that works in 
you, but the Spirit of God, prove it. Show us a 
sronse 

It was not unreasonable. After all, the casting 
out of demons was no sign for them. Their own 
sons cast out demons: Jesus himself had said so. 
But their sons did not break the Law; they did not 
claim, like Jesus, to be above the Law. And 
Jesus’ healings were no signs to them: they had 
seen them, and they had seen things like them be- 
fore. ‘They asked for a real sign, a miracle, to 
compel them to assent to Jesus’ claim to be above 
the Law. Till then the sufficient sign to them was 
that he broke the Law. 

Jesus answered : 

“It is an evil and adulterous generation that 
demands a sign; and a sign shall not be given it, 
except the sign of the prophet Jonah. The men of 
Nineveh shall rise up in the Judgment with this 
generation and shall condemn it. For they re- 
pented at the preaching of Jonah; and behold! a 
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greater than Jonah is here. The Queen of the 
South shall rise up in the Judgment with this gen- 
eration and shall condemn it. For she came from 
the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solo- 
mon; and behold! a greater than Solomon is here.” 

The quality of his message was the only sign; 
there was no other. His power over sick souls 
might be to himself a sign that God was with him: 
it was not so to them. He knew it, and did not 
appeal to it. The voice of God, the accent of 
truth, in his message was the only sign. They 
could not hear it. They heard only the words: 
“A greater than Jonah! A greater than Solomon!” 
More blasphemy! Truly he had Beelzebub. And 
they went away. 

Jesus turned to his disciples, squatting on the 
floor about him, and began to speak to them con- 
cerning evil spirits and the Spirit of Evil. For 
him it was in the Scribes; for them, it was in 
him. He would tell them of the power of the 
Spirit of Evil; he had known it in himself. 

His mother and brothers arrived. They stood 
outside the house, calling him to come out to them. 
Doubtless he heard the familiar voices crying: 
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“Yes. we know he is mad; we have come to take 
him away.” 

He paid no heed, but went on speaking to his 
disciples, spread in a circle round him. 

Some one came in and said: 

“Do you not hear your mother and your brothers 
outside, calling to your” 

Jesus said: “Who are my mother and my 
brothers?” 

Then he swept his glance over the circle of his 
listeners, and said: 

‘These are my mother and my brothers. Who- 
ever does the will of God, he is my brother and 
my sister and my mother.” 

The one message, in its simplest form. The old 
family was no more; the new family was the 
brotherhood of the sons of God: and the sons of 
God were those who did their Father’s will. 

Then he went on to tell his followers how, when 
_the Spirit of Evil was driven out from a man, it 
returned to him with sevenfold force. He was 
speaking out of the depths of his own knowledge, 
learned in the Wilderness. 

“When the unclean spirit leaves the man, it wan- 
ders through the waterless places, seeking rest, and 
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finds none. Then it says: ‘I will return to my 
house whence I came out.’ And coming, it finds it 
empty and swept and adorned. Then it goes and 
takes to itself seven spirits worse than itself, and 
enters and dwells there; and the last state of the 
man is worse than the first.” 

Jesus was speaking of the experience of rebirth, 
warning and strengthening his hearers, by telling 
them of the trials they must expect. It was not an 
arid discussion of lunatic relapses, nor an uncon- 
vincing parable concerning an evil generation. 
Until they were wholly possessed by the Spirit of 
God, all men were possessed, more or less, by 
Spirits of Evil. It was against the barren moment 
when the light has been, and is no more, that he 
was warning them. He was giving them some of 
the wisdom he had learned, and the strength he had 
gained in the Wilderness, the barren and dry place 
that was for him the very home of the Spirit of 
Evil. 

It went home to one of his hearers. A woman 
lifted her voice and cried: 

“Blessed is the womb that bare thee and the 
breasts which thou hast sucked!” 

He answered: 
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“Nay: blessed are those who listen to the word 
of God and keep it.” 

Much had happened on that day: the religion of 
his country, the religion to which he belonged, 
had finally cast him out. It had passed its judg- 
ment: he was a son, not of God, but of the Devil. 
And his mother and his brothers had acquiesced. 
They had condemned him in milder terms, saying 
merely that he was mad; but they had condemned 
him with the same condemnation. Jesus knew it. 
“Fe that is not with me,” he said on that day to 
his disciples, “is against me; and he that gathers 
not with me, scatters.” 

On the same day, at the same moment, the ties 
between him and his earthly country, between him 
and his earthly family, were snapped. His mother 
and his brothers had gone over to the enemy. 
Jesus accepted it, and by his own word made the 
severance absolute. From henceforth he had, and 
he recognised, no mother, nor brother, nor sister: 
he had no kin save his fellow-sons of God. 
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=| OW long it took Jesus to reach this 
point of excommunication by the 
religion of his people there is no 
telling. In Mark’s story the 


movement towards a breach with 
the Pharisees and the synagogue appears swift and 
sudden; it may well have been so. The astounding 
claim of Jesus to act by the immediate authority 
of God was one that must have brought the piety 
of the Law quickly about his ears; and an out- 
raged Church has never been slow to appeal to 
the secular arm. 

Nevertheless, it is possible that the swiftness of 
Mark’s story is illusory. He has no dates. To 
convey the sense of lapsing time without them is 
the high achievement of the skilled writer. Mark 
was not that. He is the naive recorder of vivid 
and crucial incidents as the aged mind of Simon 
Peter remembered them. Months may have sep- 
arated events that in his narrative appear to follow 
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day by day. No one can tell how long elapsed be- 
tween the beginning of Jesus’ preaching and his 
final sacrifice; it may be that the tradition of a 
three years’ ministry contained and elaborated in 
the fourth Gospel rests on a real reminiscence. It 
does not conflict with Mark’s story, which is simply 
the record of what Jesus’ chief disciple remem- 
bered in his old age of the happenings while Jesus 
and he were together. The record is, as we should 
expect it to be in such a case, vivid and detailed 
at the opening of the ministry and vivid and de- 
tailed at the end. For the rest it is scattered inci- 
dents remembered through a haze of apotheosis. 
But even as it stands it tells of one gap of unknown 
length when Jesus sent his disciples out to pro- 
claim his message while he himself remained in 
hiding, and of another while he journeyed alone 
through the far north. 

Whether, as the author of the fourth Gospel 
relates, Jesus made other Passover journeys to 
Jerusalem before that which ended in the Passion, 
it is impossible to decide. But if he did they were 
unimportant, or Mark’s story would be different. 
The fact that Jesus had friends in Bethany implies 
nothing in this regard, for many came from Judea 
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and Jerusalem to seek out the prophet of Galilee, 
and he surely found friends and followers among 
them. But that the ministry of Jesus lasted longer 
than the immediate impression of Mark’s Gospel 
would suggest is probable. Apart from the flight 
to the north, and the unknown interval while Jesus 
sent out his disciples, which Mark himself is fain 
to fill by his story of the death of the Baptist, there 
was a ministry at Bethsaida of which we have but 
the faintest record, and one at Chorazin of which 
we have no record at all. Three years would not be 
too long, and one year seems too short, for the 
events that are presupposed in the authentic say- 
ings of Jesus. 

In spite of this, we may believe that Mark gives 
a substantially true impression of the swiftness of 
the movement to the breach of Jesus with the Phar- 
isees and the religion of the synagogue. It did 
not take long for Jesus to become a virtual exile 
from Galilee. After he had uttered his final de- 
fiance of the Law by healing the man with the 
withered hand on the Sabbath, the background of 
Mark’s picture changes. It is not the deliberate 


change of a conscious historian; it is made uncon- 
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sciously, and the Gospel narratives are so familiar 
that we too are unconscious of it. But it is there. 

Immediately after his statement that the Phari- 
sees and Herodians plotted together how they 
might destroy Jesus, Mark says that he and his 
disciples retired to the shore of the lake. There is 
no reason to suppose that the synagogue where the 
withered hand was healed was in Capernaum. It 
is simply a synagogue. Before that his disciples 
had been plucking corn from the fields. 

Behind these vague indications lies an inland 
journey. Jesus had been “preaching in synagogues 
throughout the whole of Galilee,” and with him 
had been Simon and Andrew, James and John, no 
longer fishermen of the lake, for they had thrown 
up their calling at his summons and become fishers 
of men on the dry land. 

Now at one moment a new background appears. 
Jesus is excluded from the synagogues: in Mark’s 
- story he preaches or teaches but once in a synagogue 
again. He and his four disciples retreat to the 
lakeside. There appear suddenly a boat, and a 
mountain which is called the mountain. To that 
mountain Jesus calls the men he wants, and out of 
these he chooses eight more close followers, bring- 
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ing the number to twelve. The mountain, the lake- 
side, hurried and weary voyages from one side to 
the other, a chosen twelve, public parables and 
private explanations—all these things enter Mark’s 
story together, not in a precise chronological order, 
but at the same time. One can imagine Simon 
Peter in his old age telling the incidents at scattered 
moments to John Mark. “When did that happen, 
sir?” says John Mark. “Just after the Pharisees 
had joined with Herod’s men,” says Peter. And 
John Mark makes a note of it; but when he comes 
to put his tablets in order, he finds that many things 
happened “just after” the Pharisees joined with 
Herod’s men. But which happened after which, 
and why, he does not know. 

Such to the eye of the literary critic is Mark’s 
Gospel—the main historical divisions are there, 
and strongly marked; and the main psychological 
sequence has authenticity stamped upon it. Ce 
nest pas ainsi qu’on invente. But the details of the 
sequence are sometimes confused. The situation 
shapes roughly thus. 

Jesus and his four disciples have been driven 
from Galilee. He gives to those who wish to fol- 
low him the word to meet him at a mountain on the 
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other side of the lake, in the wild country that may 
have formed part of the territory of Gergasa, a 
Greek city of the Decapolis. There he is in a sort 
of no man’s land, immune from the machinations 
of the Pharisees and free from fears of Herod 
Antipas. But if he is to proclaim his message at 
all, he must proclaim it in Galilee. The boat that 
takes him to the mountain will bring him back to 
the shore of Galilee. So from time to time he 
makes descents upon the Galilean shore, preaching 
and teaching from the boat that escape may be easy 
the moment the alarm is given. He does not know 
how far the civil power is supporting the Phari- 
sees; but he has, with the precedent of John before 
him, good reason to fear the worst. The main 
desire of the Pharisees is that he should be kept 
from contaminating Galilee. Scribes from Jeru- 
salem are on the watch to meet him, to confute him 
when he appears and work against his influence in 
his absence. His descents upon the shore of Gal- 
ilee are continually thwarted, though on one occa- 
sion he manages to make his way inland on a futile 
journey to his native place. Finally, on another at- 
tempt to preach in Galilee his retreat to the lake- 
side and the boat is cut off and he is forced to flee 
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northward by land to the territories of Tyre and 
Sidon, and to regain “the other side” by a long and 
devious journey. 

Such is, roughly, the new background of the 
story. Jesus’ home is no longer Simon’s house at 
Capernaum, but the mountain on the other side. 
There he gathers his chosen, and instructs his dis- 
ciples, so that they may carry his message abroad, 
in places where his own presence is forbidden. 
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evarAiLLE call of the twelve in Mark’s 
as \) story follows immediately after, 


f the declaration of war upon Jesus 
Ya} and the retreat to the shore of the 
4 lake. ‘He went into the moun- 


tain,’ says Mark, “and summoned the men he 
wanted, and they went to him; and he appointed 
twelve to be with him, and to send to proclaim the 
Kingdom and have authority to cast out demons.” 
The process is clear. Out of a larger number 
whom he summoned, a more intimate twelve were 
chosen. Of these Simon and Andrew, James and 
John, had already been close in his company; Levi, 
the son of Alpheus, also, if Matthew is the same 
man ashe. But there is no solid reason for sup pos- 
- ing that Levi and Matthew are the same man. 
They were both tax-gatherers, it is true; but Jesus 
had much dealing with tax-gatherers and sinners. 
And the fact that Mark records “the call” of Levi 
does not necessarily mean that Levi was after- 
wards appointed one of the Twelve. 
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For the appointment of the Twelve seems to have 
been a solemn act. Previous to this moment Jesus 
had had followers and disciples, but not apostles. 
By their appointment Simon and Andrew, James 
and John, entered into a new condition. They and 
the eight others now became delegates-elect of 
Jesus’ authority. Before this moment Jesus had 
not needed to delegate his authority, either to pro- 
claim his Kingdom or to cast out demons. He had 
been able to exercise it himself in person. But now 
the possibility was gone. Galilee was closed against 
him. 

That the new apostles were twelve points like- 
wise to 2 solemn act. They were twelve for the 
twelve tribes of Israel.. Their function was to pro- 
claim the Kingdom to the whole of Jewry. “You 
will not,” he was to say to them when he finally 
sent them out, “have covered the twelve tribes of 
Israel before the Son of Man be come.” The Son 
of Man was not Jesus himself; he was the super- 
human and mysterious Judge who should establish 
the Kingdom of God, of which Jesus knew alike 
the imminence and the secret. 

The time for the going forth of the Twelve was 
not yet. They knew the imminence of the King- 
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dom of God, but they did not know the secret of it. 
But Jesus would teach them. The secret of the 
Kingdom was more important to his message than 
the coming of it: for the secret was wholly his own. 
John had known of the coming; but Jesus had dis- 
covered the secret. 

The disciples and the Twelve are henceforward 
distinct. But not because the secret was imparted 
to the Twelve alone. The secret was imparted to 
all—to the crowds when Jesus had the chance of 
speaking to them, to the disciples who followed 
him to the mountain, and to the chosen Twelve 
among them. The Twelve were distinct solely 
because they were constantly “to be with him” and 
were to be sent forth clothed with his authority. 
But there were many disciples beside. Mark 
speaks of “those about him, together with the 
Twelve.” There were disciples and there were 
apostles in the mountain with him, but both were 
-disciples. Both shared the secret of the Kingdom, 
if they had ears to hear it. 

Of all the Twelve, Simon and James and John 
were nearest to him. Among the Twelve they 
were the chief, and their intimacy with Jesus, and 
what kind of intimacy it was, is revealed by the 
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names he gave them. The giving of these names 
—nicknames, in truth—was not a solemn act. The 
names themselves are not solemn. Quite obviously, 
in the case of James and John, “the Sons of Thun- 
der,” the name was the creation of a smiling affec- 
tion. ‘They were to Jesus lovable and slightly 
absurd, and the more dear for their tinge of ab- 
surdity. The precious glimpse of them vouchsafed 
by Luke’s Gospel affords the perfect explanation 
of the meaning of their name. They would have 
loved nothing more dearly than to be permitted 
to call down fire and brimstone on the Samaritan 
village that refused a lodging to their master. 
They thought of him as the great King, of them- 
selves as his stern viceroys, dealing doom to those 
who would not obey. It was very hard for them 
to understand the secret of the Kingdom, and to 
the end they could not. 

Simon was called Peter, “the Rock.” So much 
has been built upon that rock that it may seem 
subversive to suggest that Simon’s name, “the 
Rock,” was also given with a smile, and that it 
meant Simon the Wobbler. However, we believe 
that it was so given, and did mean this. Something 
+3 known of Simon’s character, not merely from the 
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record of the Gospels, but from St. Paul’s epistle 
to the Galatians also. He among all the twelve 
apostles shows most real across the backward and 
abysm of time; he alone is truly human to us and 
not merely the shadow of a name like Andrew, or 
the creature of imagination, like the beloved dis- 
ciple of the fourth Gospel. And if, as we are per- 
suaded, the Gospel of Mark is substantially the 
reminiscences of Simon in his old age, we know, in 
truth, a great deal about him. But for Simon him- 
self nothing need ever have been known of his 
threefold denial of his Master; that he should have 
told the story speaks eloquently for the inward no- 
bility of the man. He was weak and he was strong. 
In him, indeed, the spirit was eager and the flesh 
was weak. He alone of the Twelve had moments 
of the inward vision of what his Master was. He 
verily saw things that flesh and blood did not 
reveal to him: he had spiritual insight. 

His recognition of Jesus as Messiah, in the ex- 
treme of his earthly defeat, was an act of creative 
vision; so in the later days was his acceptance of 
the gentile Cornelius into the early Church. But 
Simon’s courage was not wholly equal to his vision. 
After the former act he shrank from the thought 
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of a suffering Messiah and incurred the fierce re- 
buke of Jesus for “thinking like a man and not like 
God”; after the latter, under the influence of 
fanatical James, he withdrew from the new ground 
he had boldly taken. Bold advance and fearful 
withdrawal was the way with Simon. He alone 
followed the captive Jesus into the high-priest’s 
courtyard: but there his courage failed. Great 
old, poor old Simon! 

Yet chiefly great, and wholly lovable. This was 
a real and living man; and we do not wonder, as 
we come to realize him, that he was the first and 
nearest of Jesus’ chosen men. He understood more 
of Jesus than the others; and he loved him more. 
If, as we believe, Mark’s Gospel is substantially of 
Simon’s telling, he alone has preserved the secret 
of the Kingdom; nothing touches it so nearly as 
the fourth chapter of Mark. But for that chapter 
the very essence of Jesus’ teaching might have been 
lost. It was Simon, too, who first of the apostles 
saw the risen Jesus; and it is the first vision that 
matters. When one has seen, it is easy for others 
to see. But to be the first to see is to have plucked 
unaided, by the sheer force of a passionate love, 


victory from defeat. 
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But Simon was not firm as a rock; his greatness 
was of another kind. He saw greatly, loved greatly, 
but he could not maintain himself on the height. 
He was called Simon the Rock in loving irony. 
Jesus knew his man, and knowing him chose him 
for his nearest. Simon the Wobbler—but only 
Simon could touch the height from which he fell, 
and to which he struggled back again. When 
Jesus called Simon the Rock there was no bitter- 
ness in his irony: when Paul spoke of “the pillar 
of the church,” there was. Paul was a great man; 
Simon had only his moments of greatness: but the 
greatness of Simon in his great moments was nearer 
to the greatness of Jesus than Paul’s ever was. 
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ark ee ND it is to Simon, who gave to 

Mark the memories from which 
he wrote his Gospel, that we owe 
our chief knowledge of Jesus’ in- 
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most teaching. It was Simon 
who remembered “the mystery of the Kingdom of 
God.” 

In this mystery Jesus instructed his chosen men. 
Perhaps they learned more from being with him 
than from his words. Yet we cannot distinguish 
between Jesus’ life and Jesus’ teaching: they were 
one. For the mystery of the Kingdom was the 
mystery of rebirth, and Jesus was reborn. 

The apostles must learn the mystery before they 
could proclaim the coming of the Kingdom, for 
through the mystery men would learn how they 
might enter into it. John the Baptist had said, 
“Turn and be changed”; Jesus also said, “Turn 
and be changed.” But how were men to change? 
John had baptized men; Jesus did not. Here, as 
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always, he refused the sign. Signs were dangerous. 
Those who needed signs never knew the thing 
signified. 

The secret of the Kingdom was the secret of the 
change in man by which he entered into it. 

Jesus spoke it in parables. One day he came 
down from the mountain to the lake shore of 
Galilee and spoke from the boat. Simon rested on 
his oars to listen. He listened well, did Simon; 
he never forgot. The parables were all of the sow- 
ing and growing of seed. These were the essential 
parables; he cared to remember no others. These 
contained the secret. 

‘““A sower went out to sow,” Jesus said. ‘And 
as he sowed, some seed fell on the path, and the 
birds came and ate it. Some fell on the stony 
ground, where it had not much earth, and it sprang 
up immediately, because it had no depth of earth. 
And when the sun stood high it was scorched, and 
because it had no root it withered away. Some 
fell among thistles, and the thistles sprang up and 
choked it, and it bore no fruit. Other seed fell on 
good soil, and it sprang up and increased and bore 
fruit, some thirty, some sixty, and some a hundred 
fold. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
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“The Kingdom of God,” he said again, “is as 
when a man casts seed upon the earth and sleeps 
by night and wakes by day; and the seed sprouts 
and grows tall—but how he knows not. Ofsher 
own self the earth bears fruit, first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear. When the 
fruit is ready, then he sends in the reaper, because 
the harvest is come:” 

Again he said: 

“To what shall we compare the Kingdom of 
God? In what parable shall we put it? It is like 
a grain of mustard seed, which when it is sown in 
the earth is smaller than all the seeds of earth; 
but when it is sown, it springs up and grows greater 
than all other herbs, and puts out great branches, 
so that the birds of the air may roost in the shade 
phil.” 

What did he mean? ‘The people wondered, 
and the disciples mused. The Kingdom of God 
like a seed—a mustard seed? Jesus watched the 
uncomprehending faces, and felt lonely at heart. 
Could he speak more plainly? If they would 
know more, let them follow him to the mountain. 
There, if he could, he would tell them more. But 
if they had no ears to hear the still small voice in 
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those words, they would hear nothing. If they 
could not see the gleam of a wonderful secret shin- 
ing through those parables, surely their hearts 
were hardened. 

They did not hear; they could not see. Only 
those who had come out with him from the moun- 
tain returned with him to it. When they asked 
him to explain the story of the Sower, he said, 
bitterly: 

“To you the mystery of the Kingdom of God is 
given. But to those others it is all in parables, 
that 

Seeing they may see and yet not perceive, 

And hearing they may hear, and not understand, 

Lest they should turn and be forgiven.” 

They had but to come and learn; they had but to 
respond to the voice of truth and follow. But they 
would not. 

Yet even with those who had followed he was 
disappointed. To them had been given the secret 
of the Kingdom, yet they could not receive it. 

“You do not understand this parable?” he said. 
“Then how can you understand the parables at 
alle 

“The Sower sows the Word. The first, ‘those 
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sown on the path,’ where the word is sown, are they 
who, when they hear it, Satan straightway comes 
and takes the Word sown in them. So also those 
sown on the stony ground are those who, when they 
hear the Word, straightway receive it joyfully, but 
they have no root in themselves, children of the 
moment,—then tribulation or persecution comes 
because of the Word and they are straightway 
offended. Others are those sown among thistles. 
These hear the Word, but the cares of the world 
and the deceit of riches and all the desires for 
other things enter and choke the Word, and it bears 
no fruit. And those who are sown on the good soil 
are they that hear the Word and truly receive it, 
and bring forth fruit, thirty, sixty, a hundred fold.” 

He had known all these kinds of men, too well. 
Now in the mountain only the good soil was before 
him. But was it really good? Could good soil 
really need such careful tending? “Of her own self 
the earth bears fruit.”” Was the word so difficulte 
Were the parables so hard? 

“Ts a lamp brought to be put under a bushel or 
under a bed? Is it not to be put on a lamp-stand? 

“Nothing is hidden, except to be made plain; 
nothing concealed except to be revealed.” 
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The parables were to make the secret clear, not 
to hide it. Why should he speak riddles? It was 
their understandings, not his words, which were 
dark. He spoke sternly: 

“Take heed what you hear. With the measure 
with which you measure it shall be measured to 
you again, and more added. For to him that has 
shall be given, and from him that has not shall be 
taken away even that which he has.” 

Grim sentences they sound, and of supreme im- 
portance for Jesus’ meaning. They show that 
“with the measure with which you measure” has 
in its origin nothing to do with conduct, but only 
with understanding. The saying is so profound 
that it has meanings on many levels; but its highest 
meaning is here. If a man has a spark of under- 
standing, it shall be made a flame; if the spark be 
lacking, he is condemned to darkness forever. 

But what was to be understood? What was the 
secret? The secret of the Kingdom is the mys- 
terious and unutterable change that works itself 
within the darkness of the soul of the man who 
can receive the word of the Kingdom. 

The secret is the rebirth of the individual man. 
Suddenly the spark of the word drops into the 
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tinder of his being; it leaps to a flame, and from 
the incandescence steps forth a new man—a son 
of God. As leaven in dough the potency of the 
word speeds through him, changing his substance, 
and the joy of receiving the word, the wonder of 
the first glimpse of the Kingdom, is beyond all 
telling. 

“The Kingdom of God,” Jesus said, “is like a 
treasure hidden in a field, which a man found and 
hid, and in his joy he goes away and sells his all 
and buys that field. 

“Again it is like a merchant whose heart was 
set on lovely pearls. He found one single precious 
pearl, and went away and sold his all and bought 
oe 

Such was the wonder of the wonderful news; 
such was the secret, which none but Jesus had 
found, of the Kingdom of God. 

It is, in very truth, a mystery—impossible to 
understand, simple to know. Of this mystery it is 
+n the nature of things as true to-day as it was when 
Jesus spoke to his disciples in the mountain: ALO 
him that hath, it shall be given.” Only the reborn 
man, or the man in whom rebirth has begun, can 
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comprehend Jesus’ teaching of the mystery of the 
Kingdom of God. But this much may be said. 

In the mind and the speech of Jesus the King- 
dom of God and the Word of the Kingdom of God 
were indistinguishable. The Kingdom of God 
was the family of the reborn sons of God; for a 
man to be reborn into the knowledge that he was 
the son of God was to be assured of membership 
of the Kingdom when it came. The beginning of 
this rebirth was to recognize the Word of the King- 
dom when it was spoken and to receive it as a seed 
into the dark earth of the soul. If that were done, 
a swift and total change would come. 

Therefore the Kingdom of God was at one and 
the same time both within men and without them; 
both now and not yet. There was to be the great 
change of the world in time, and the change in the 
souls of men. To assert one of these and exclude 
the other is to misapprehend the essence of Jesus’ 
message concerning the Kingdom. The great re- 
birth of the Universe could come only through the 
rebirth of the individual man. But this was not 
a slow and secular, but a swift and sudden process. 
Men had only to hear the Word; it was such that, 
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if they heard it, it would change them by its own 
potency. 

But what if his disciples did not understand the 
secret? How could they teach it thenr 

It was not wholly impossible. They could let 
their light so shine before men that they would see 
their good works. There were for Jesus two ways 
in which men might change and be reborn—in the 
language of later years, the way of faith and the 
way of works. The true way for Jesus was the way 
of faith, by which a man was first reborn into the 
knowledge that he was the son of God, and then 
spontaneously did the acts of a son of God. But 
the true way was hard; nor was the other way easy, 
but it was easier than that. Men must do the acts ~ 
of a son of God; they must obey the will of God 
as Jesus declared it to them. Then if they loyally 
did the acts, a rebirth would begin. 

For the acts were so extreme that for a man to 
perform them was completely to annihilate his 
personality. The old man died; it was inevitable 
that a new man should come to birth. Thus a man 
might deliberately lose his life to save it. Yet that 
he should do this, faith also was necessary. He 
must believe that the acts commanded him were 
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indeed the acts of a son of God, in order that he 
might find himself the power to do them. But this 
faith was different from the faith of a son of God. 
Not faith in God, but faith in man was necessary. 
It was enough to believe in Jesus as a reborn man. 

Jesus’ teaching on the mountain was therefore 
a twofold teaching of rebirth—the rebirth that 
came from the direct operation of the Word, when 
through the illimitable depths of a hard saying 
was seen for a moment the nature of the Kingdom 
of God, and the vision of the eternal truth set in 
motion a change in man’s being; and the rebirth 
which would emerge out of a willing annihilation 
of the personality by doing acts which were ex- 
treme and impossible. 

These acts which Jesus enjoined upon his dis- 
ciples were the acts which were natural to Jesus, 
since his own rebirth. They were the acts of a 
man who had come to know himself the son of 
God. 
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—eq N THE evening of a day when 
Jesus was speaking his parables 
from the boat to the people, there 
was an alarm. His men rowed 


him hurriedly away. “They took 
him in the boat,” says Mark, ‘“‘as he was” —without 
food or rest—“and other boats were with them.” 

He had been speaking his parables, calling to 
them that understood to follow him, all through 
the afternoon. He was weary with the effort of 
pouring his soul out in appeal to eyes that did 
not see and ears that could not hear; he was utterly 
weary. He fell instantly asleep in the stern. 

As they rowed across to the country of the moun- 
tain, there came a sudden violent storm; but he 
slept on. His men grew terrified and roughly 
waked him. 

“Master!” they cried. “Don’t you care whether 
we all are drowned?” 

“Why are you such cowards?” he said. “How 
can it be you have no faith?” 
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He had no need to tell the waves to be silent. 
He had faith and was unafraid; he knew that it 
was not God’s will that he should die before his 
destiny was accomplished. And when his men 
looked upon his perfect serenity, the fear began 
to leave their hearts. The storm became less ter- 
rible, and they rowed on into calm. 

Such, or like this, was the ‘“‘miracle;” and it was 
a miracle, the only sort of miracle that has meaning 
for grown men—the miracle whereby a hero 
creates heroes. At the breath of the pure spirit 
the embers of men’s souls become a flame. 

The glimpse of Jesus asleep in the stern of 
Simon’s boat cannot be forgotten. When we think 
of his weariness and the cause of his weariness— 
the putting forth, in vain, of all his secret soul and 
strength to declare the mystery of the Kingdom 
and so summon forth the secret soul and strength 
of other men; of the rough awakening; of the in- 
stant fears of those who were most his own; of his 
own instant knowledge how far they were from 
understanding his words or him—we see, aS in a 
sudden gleam of light, the incredible effort of his 
life, after the first brief happiness of his gospel, not 
merely to follow his own destiny, but incessantly 
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to hold together his company of babes and suck- 
lings. The vision of Jesus asleep in the stern of 
Simon’s boat is a vision of an unspeakably lonely 
man. 

They came to land in the late evening. As Jesus 
went up out of the boat towards the mountain he 
was met by a raving and violent lunatic, who had 
been cast out of men’s society to fend for himself 
in an abandoned burial ground, where he shrieked 
night and day. All attempts to secure him had 
failed; he broke the chains and rubbed the fetters 
through; now he lived like a wild beast, roaming 
over the mountains and among the tombs, where 
was his lair. 

This fearsome creature ran at Jesus in the twi- 
light as he was going up from the shore to the 
mountain. Jesus, confident in his power over the 
demented soul, commanded -the spirit of evil to 
leave him. The lunatic cowered at his feet. What 
words he actually cried with his great voice to 
Jesus we cannot tell, for Mark in his story has 
largely copied them from the words of the de- 
moniac in the synagogue at Capernaum; then it is 
probable they were really spoken, but afterwards 
Mark used the phrase, ‘What have I to do with 
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you, you Son of God?” as a formula. It was not 
even intended to represent actual speech, but to 
mark the peculiar and reciprocal understanding 
which existed between Jesus and the deranged. 
The Gerasene lunatic “recognized” him, and re- 
sponded to the spiritual power which he possessed. 
But Mark gives more than the formula. The luna- 
tic’s cry, “Do not torture me!” as he cowered at 
Jesus’ feet, sounds actual, and assuredly his reply 
to Jesus’ question; “What is your name?” was not 
invented. 

“My name is Legion, for we are many.” 

But then darkness descends, which does not lift 
until we, like his countrymen, see the lunatic 
clothed and in his right mind. And then many 
days have evidently passed since Jesus’ first en- 
counter with him. Perhaps the lunatic fled shriek- 
ing from the torture which he feared from Jesus, 
and by his mad running scared a herd of swine 
down a steep place into the lake. The story as it 
stands is a fragment beyond all certain restoration. 
We may conjecture that the lunatic fled away into 
the darkness on that evening, and Jesus journeyed 
on into the mountain. Perhaps Jesus sought him 
out again. Certainly he was healed and sane before 
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Jesus left the territory of Gerasa; and when Jesus 
next took boat for the Galilean shore, the man was 
waiting to beseech that he might go with him. 


Of one of Jesus’ attempts, while he taught his 
disciples and prepared his apostles in the moun- 
tain, to re-enter Galilee, Mark gives a particular 
account. 

He had been rowed to the Galilean shore, and 
crowds had begun to gather about him. Crowds 
hungry for healing meant danger to him. It was 
danger to venture away from the shore. But a 
man came to him with an appeal he could not re- 
sist. A president of the local synagogue, named 
Jairus, implored him to visit his little daughter, 
who was dying. Would Jesus not go and lay his 
hands upon her, and she would liver 

Jairus had caught sight afar of Jesus on the 
shore, and rushed down to entreat him. He was 
loath to go. But the appeal for a child overcame 
‘him. Taking Simon and James and John, he fol- 
lowed Jairus, amid a jostling and eager crowd. 

Suddenly through the press Jesus was conscious 
of a touch from behind; no casual jostle, but a 
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touch with purpose, a living touch. He stopped 
dead and turned about in the crowd. 

‘Who touched my clothes?” he said. 

His three friends remonstrated; it was absurd. 

“You see the crowd pressing upon you. How 
can you ask who touched your” Jesus paid no heed 
to them, but looked intently into the crowd. Some- 
one had touched him. 

In fear and trembling a poor woman came for- 
ward. She flung herself at his feet and stam- 
mered out her story: how she had suffered twelve 
years from a discharge of blood, what agonies she 
had endured under the doctors, how she had spent 
her all in paying them and was not a penny the 
better but rather the worse, how she had been told 
about Jesus and had said to herself, “If I can touch 
only his clothes I shall be cured ;” now, finally, she 
had followed in the crowd behind him and had 
gained her desire. The moment she touched him 
she had felt in her body that she was well. 

Jesus listened; then he said: 

“My daughter, your faith has healed you. Go 
away and be at peace; be cured of your trouble.” 

While he was speaking to her there came mes- 
sengers from home to Jairus. They said to him: 
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“Your daughter is dead. Why trouble the Master 
further?” 

Jesus overheard the words, and said to Jairus: 

“Do not be afraid. Only have faith!” 

Then he turned back everyone from following 
him, save Simon, James, and John. With these 
he went to Jairus’ house. He looked in upon the 
tumult, people weeping and wailing; then he 
entered. 

“Why make this tumult?” he said. “Why 
weep? The child is not dead, san AS|CoD. game icy) 
simply laughed. 

He drove them all out of the house, and taking 
with him the father and mother of the child and 
his three friends, he entered the room where she 
lay. Then he took hold of her hand and said: 
“Talitha koum/ (Little girl, rise up!)” 

She rose up instantly and walked about. 

Then he told them to give her something to eat, 
and charged them repeatedly to let no one know 
what had happened. 

So Mark tells the story; its substantial truth is 
written upon it. The child was not dead. But 
whether Jesus knew and asserted this, as Mark’s 
story suggests, before he had seen her, it is impos- 
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sible to say. Mark’s accuracy is not the accuracy 
of science. If he did, then it was because he knew 
the nature of her illness. We do not know what 
Jairus told him when he came to beseech his heal- 
ing hand. 

But this reflection does not imply that, if Mark’s 
accuracy had been the accuracy of science, the 
healing of the little girl would be simple to us. 
The spiritual power of Jesus is beyond the scope 
of modern science, for the simple reason that the 
conditions can never be repeated. Never again 
will a man appear who will combine so absolute a 
belief in his own immediate relation to a personal 
God with so calm and steady a scrutiny of mun- 
dane realities; never again will a man believe 
precisely as Jesus believed, in God and in himself. 
His was the faith that could remove mountains, 
but would not; not the faith that would remove 
mountains, but could not. It will not appear in 
the world again. 

Therefore, we have no right to prescribe limits 
to the spiritual power of Jesus save those which he 
himself prescribed. He would work no sign, he 
said. That is to say that no act of his was such as 
would compel belief in his divine mission from 
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the skeptical Pharisees. That is our criterion in 
accepting or rejecting his miracles: it is the cri- 
terion which Jesus himself imposed. We reject 
Eaens, as he rejected them. But that he had 
powers of healing which it might tax our modern 
medicine to explain we need not doubt. But in 
his own day those powers, or his exercise of them, 
seemed not superhuman. When all the world had 
faith in spiritual healing, spiritual healing was 
plentiful; where many still have faith in it, there 
even to-day spiritual healing is plentiful. In an 
age of healers, Jesus was, doubtless, a great healer. 
But his healings were not such as to impress the 
Pharisees with a sense of any divine power. Nor 
would Jesus himself have had it otherwise. He 
commanded Jairus again and again to be silent 
concerning what he had done to his little girl. 
Then he made a hurried journey inland to his 
birthplace. What induced him to it we can only 
guess. But he deliberately took a risk. At this 
moment an inland journey in Galilee was full of 
danger; a journey to Nazareth rash in the extreme, 
for he knew that even his family had declared 
against him. Some overpowering nostalgia seems 
to have taken hold of him, a longing, at whatever 
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cost of danger, to see his home once more, and 
speak, if he could, to the hearts of his townsmen. 
It was the same longing as that which drew him, 
on his final journey to Jerusalem, dangerously to 
revisit his second home, Capernaum, which had 
likewise rejected him utterly. 

Luke tells that Jesus entered the synagogue of 
Nazareth on the Sabbath, and stood up to read. 
The book of Isaiah was given to him, and he un- 
rolled it and found the words: 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because he hath anointed me to preach good tidings to 
the poor; 

He hath sent me to proclaim deliverance to captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set free the oppressed, 

To proclaim the year of favour of the Lord. 


He rolled up the book and gave it to the attendant 
and sat down. ‘The eyes of all in the synagogue 
were fixed upon him. “To-day,” he said, “this 
scripture that you hear is fulfilled.” And he ex- 
pounded the wonderful news. But his hearers 
would none of it. “Is not this the carpenter?” they 
said. ‘Ihe son of Mary and the brother of James 
and Judas and Simone And are not his sisters 
here among us?” And some one must have spoken 
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the familiar word, “He is mad.” For Jesus turned 
on them and said: 

“Will you say to me: Doctor, cure yourself 
Or, Do here what we have heard you did in Caper- 
naum? JI tell you, A prophet is not without honor 
except in his own country, and among his own kin- 
dred, and in his own home. Truly I tell you: 
There were many widows in Israel in the days of 
Elijah, when the sky was closed for three years and 
six months and a great famine was upon all the 
land, but to none of them was Elijah sent, but only 
to a widow woman of Zarephath in Sidon. And 
there were many lepers in Israel in the days of the 
prophet Elisha; yet none of them was cleansed, 
but only Naaman the Syrian.” 

It was not merely of his rejection by Nazareth 
that Jesus spoke, but of his rejection by Galilee. 
The hostility of the people of Nazareth was the 
more violent—Luke says that they tried to kill 
him—but it was typical of the hostility of the whole 
people of Galilee. The difference was that in Naz- 
areth no single person was found to have faith in 
him, so that he could do no work of healing there, 
and he himself, for whom rejection was no new 
thing, was astonished at their unbelief. 
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His journey to Nazareth had failed utterly. 
There was no place for him any more in Galilee. 
He returned to the mountain to set himself once 
more to the task of preparing his apostles: they 
must be able not only to proclaim the imminent 
coming of the Kingdom, but to show the nature of 
the change that must come to pass in them that 
should be received into it. 

Perhaps to this moment, immediately before the 
sending out of the apostles, belong the opening 
words of the Sermon on the Mount, obviously 
spoken in private to his disciples, at a moment 
when persecution was likely to be their lot. 

“Blessed are the poor, for the Kingdom of God 
is theirs: 

“Blessed are those that sorrow, for they shall 
be comforted : 

“Blessed are the gentle, for they shall inherit 
_ the earth; 

“Blessed are the hungry, for they shall be filled: 

“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall receive 
mercy: 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God; 
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“Blessed are those who bring peace, for they 
shall be called God’s sons: 

“Blessed are those who are driven out, for the 
Kingdom of God is theirs: 

“Blessed are you when they revile you and drive 
you out and say all evil against you, falsely, be- 
cause of me. Rejoice, rejoice exceedingly, know- 
ing your reward is great with God. For so they 
drove out the prophets which were before you. 

“You are the salt of the earth. But if the salt 
shall become tasteless, with what can it be made 
salt again? Itis good for nothing but to be thrown 
away and trodden underfoot. 

“You are the light of the world! A city on a 
mountain cannot be hidden. 

“Tet your light so shine out before men’s eyes, 
that they may see the good you do and give the 
glory to your Father!” 

“A city on a mountain cannot be hidden.” Was 
not the city on the mountain the company of his 
followers grouped about him on the mountain- 
side, who were to bear the message and the mystery 
of the Kingdomr 

Then he sent them forth. He gave them, says 
Mark, authority over unclean spirits: they were 
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not only his disciples, but his delegates. “He bade 
them take nothing for the road except only a staff, 
no bread, no wallet, no pence in their purses; but 
to go shod with sandals, and not to put on two 
coats.” In that fresh and naive catalogue one 
seems to hear the very voice of Peter remembering 
the past. 

There is an almost hopeless confusion concerning 
the actual words spoken by Jesus to the Twelve at 
their sending forth. The brief charge given by 
Mark is expanded by Matthew to a lengthy one, 
of which a considerable part evidently belongs to 
a quite other occasion, and was perhaps never 
spoken by Jesus at all. On the other hand, some 
portions of the charge recorded by Matthew seem 
to be distinctly primitive. According to Mark, 
Jesus said: 

“Wherever you enter into a house remain there 
~until you leave that place; and whatever place will 
not receive you, nor its people hear you, go out 
from thence and shake off the dust from beneath 
your feet as a witness against them.” 

“And they went forth,” says Mark, “and pro- 
claimed that men should change their hearts, and 
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cast out many demons, and anointed with oil many 
that were infirm and cured them.” 

Obviously, the message which the Twelve were 
to proclaim was the same that Jesus himself had 
proclaimed when he came up out of the desert to 
Galilee: “The time is fulfilled: the Kingdom of 
God is athand. Turn and be changed and believe 
in the good news.” 

In the charge as given by Matthew, there is a 
greater urgency, and a more palpable sense of 
danger. The Twelve were not to go aside to the 
pagans, nor enter into a city of the Samaritans. 
They were sent forth as sheep among wolves; they 
must be wise as serpents and harmless as doves. 

“The disciple is not above his Master, nor the 
slave above his Lord. It is enough for the disciple 
to become as his master, and the slave as his Lord. 
If they have called the master of the house Beel- 
zebub, how much more shall they call his servantse 

“Be not afraid of them. What I tell you in the 
dark, that speak in the light. What you hear in 
your ear, proclaim from the housetops. And be 
not afraid of them that kill the body but cannot kill 
the soul. Are not two sparrows sold for a far- 
thing? Yet one of them does not fall to the ground 
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without your Father. But with you, even the hairs 
of your head are all numbered. Be not afraid, 
then. You are far more worth than sparrows. 

“He that receives you, receives me, and he that 
receives me, receives him that sent me. He that 
receives a prophet, because he is a prophet, shall 
receive a prophet’s reward, and he that receives a 
just man, because he is a just man, shall receive a 
just man’s reward. And whoever shall give one of 
you a drink of cold water, because he is a disciple, 
I say to you he shall not lose his reward.” 

So the Twelve went forth, and Jesus remained 
behind in the mountain. 


We may, we must believe that they had come 
nearer to the mystery of the Kingdom by being 
with him, than by hearing his words; for the mys- 
tery of the Kingdom was to elude them to the last. 
On the very brink of his death they would be ask- 
. ing who was to be greatest. 

Yet they had their excuse. Jesus himself surely 
believed that the Kingdom of God was at hand ; 
he expected the coming of a Messiah in the like- 
ness of a Son of Man foretold by Daniel. His own 
work had been to make straight the way to this 
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great consummation. He himself was but the first 
reborn son of God, whose mission it was to pro- 
claim that the new world was upon them, and that 
they could enter it only through that rebirth which 
was its mystery. 

Jesus knew what the Kingdom was to be; but in 
his own eyes he was but the forerunner still. The 
ineffable Messiah, the Son of Man, would appear; 
the world in time would be no more: and the re- 
born sons of God would be gathered together. He 
was not that Messiah, he could not be; he was 
waiting for him. He had been stopped by the 
Pharisees and the Herodians from carrying on the 
mighty work of preparation, showing men how 
they could become the sons of God. 

He had gone apart and hidden in the mountain. 
He had prepared his messengers to take his place. 
He had sent forth the Twelve—one for each of the 
tribes of Israel. Now, with the remainder of his 
closer followers, he remained on the mountain and 
taught them and waited, for something to happen 
that did not happen—the coming of the Son of 
Man. 

What, while he waited, was Jesus to himself? 
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A son of God, the first-born son of God. That was 
certain; that he knew. A prophet. That was cer- 
tain; that he knew. Was he perchance Elijah, 
that was to come, and to restore all things, before 
the coming of the Son of Man? The Son of Man 
himself he surely was not. He had not yet even 
dreamed it, and if he had, the dream would have 
faded instantly at the thought that he, the car- 
penter of Nazareth, was no son of David’s line. 

But the Son of Man did not come. 

There came instead those disciples of John to 
whom he had so gently explained why his disciples 
did not fast. They had taken the news of him to 
their imprisoned master in Macherus, and told 
him of Jesus’ words and doings. And John had 
sent them back with a message. 

“Are you He that should come, or must we wait 
for another?” 

With that question the seed of a great certainty 
was sown in Jesus’ heart. Might he not, after 
all, be the One? 

Yet how could he be the One? He was no son 
of David’s line; his had been no triumphant 


epiphany; he was simply a teacher and a prophet. 
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Nay more, he was outcast and fugitive, hiding in 
the mountains—“a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.” 

The wonderful vision of Isaiah flooded his 
mind. Was the Coming One to come in triumph 
at alle 

And, above all else, this stood firm and unshak- 
able: he was God’s son. He had believed, he be- 
lieved it still, that he was but the first of many; 
that all men might be God’s sons, by the same 
birthright as he. But it was hard for them. Some- 
thing stood in the way even of his nearest dis- 
ciples; they could not belzeve. 

God’s only son; God’s lonely son. What destiny 
was his? 

He looked up out of his silence at John’s men, 
standing before him. He said: 

“Go and tell John what you hear and see.” 

What was it they saw? A company of poor and 
outcast followers, listening. What was it they 
heard? The teaching of the mystery of the King- 
dom of God. 

For a moment Jesus saw it with their eyes and 
heard it with their ears. Then he said : 
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“Yes, and blessed is he that is not offended in 
me!” 

John’s disciples went away. They had heard, 
they had seen, the mystery. How could they, who 
had been taught of the Coming One of Wrath, un- 
derstand it? How could their master, who taught 
them, understand? 


After many days, the apostles of Jesus returned 
to him; they were glad at heart, for they too had 
been able to cast out evil spirits, by calling on their 
Master’s name. 

“Master, even the evil spirits are subject to us, 
in your name.” 

He answered: 

“I saw Satan fall, like a lightning flame, from 
the heavens.” 

The power of evil was at an end, the Prince of 
Evil overthrown. By the pouring out of the 
Spirit of God, the Spirit of Evil was conquered. 
It was, as he had told the Pharisees, the sign that 
the Kingdom of God was upon them. But no 
sign for them that could not read it; in itself noth- 
ing, but the witness of the Spirit of God to them 
that knew. 
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“T have given you authority over every power 
of the Enemy, and nothing shall do you harm. 
But rejoice not in this, that evil spirits are subject 
to you; but rejoice that your names are written in 
the Kingdom.” 
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al INCE his disciples had returned 
RAS SSP AW] from their mission, many had 
come out into the desert place to 
see him. Doubtless the Twelve 
had told the handful in each city 
and village who listened to their message where 
they might find the Master. Mark tells us of much 
coming and going, and little leisure for Jesus and 
his closer followers even to eat. 

At last there were thousands gathered there: 
the five thousand of the miraculous feeding. They 
did not find it easy to get food in that remote place, 
and doubtless they were wont to scatter themselves 
about in the villages for miles around for food: 

lodging they can hardly have sought when they 
followed one who had no place to rest his head. 

What is the historical truth that lies behind the 
story of the miraculous feeding it is not easy to 
discern. It has been suggested that it was a sacra- 
mental meal, partaken by those who would enter 
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the Kingdom, as the earnest of the day when they 
would eat with the Son of Man; and of all possi- 
bilities this appears the most likely, for it most 
closely corresponds with what we can gather of the 
historical situation at this moment. 

For the thousands who were now collected in 
the desert place about Jesus were not as the thou- 
sands who had pressed upon him when he preached 
on the Capernaum side of the lake. Those had 
been a curious and motley crowd, chiefly eager for 
miracles; these were in some sort or other chosen 
men. They had listened to the disciples’ preach- 
ing of the Kingdom; and they had gone out to fol- 
low a fugitive, a fugitive who would lead them 
into the Kingdom, it is true, but still a fugitive. 
Whatever these men were, and whatever they may 
have understood, of Jesus’ message, they were the 
elect; they believed. 

But in what did they believe? In the coming 
of the Kingdom. But of what Kingdom? Of 
the timeless Kingdom or the Kingdom in timer 
Many earnest minds have striven to return a single 
and definite answer to that question. But it is not 
possible. We cannot say of the Messianic expecta- 
tion of the pious and simple Jew of those days that 
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it was either earthly or heavenly; it was both. As 
ever in the human mind, the spiritual reality and 
the material symbol were not distinct. They ex- 
pected both the end of the world and the glorious 
epiphany of a triumphant earthly king. There 
was to be a catastrophic change; if they conceived 
what should be after the change under material 
forms, who shall blame theme Did Jesus’ own 
near disciples do otherwise? Could they do other- 
wise? Has ever any great body of men at any time 
done otherwise? 

Did Jesus himself do wholly otherwise? He 
knew otherwise; and because he knew otherwise 
he had to declare his knowledge; and because he 
had to declare his knowledge, even to himself, the 
material symbol played its part. For “we live by 
manifestations,” and the thought of the Kingdom 
of God is strictly ineffable. It cannot be expressed, 
but only experienced and lived. Which of the 
highest animals before the coming of the first tiny 
homo sapiens could conceive the human con- 
sciousness that was on the brink of birth? To con- 
ceive it, he needed to have it. “To him that hath 
it shall be given.” It was, and is, exactly thus with 
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the thought of the Kingdom of God. That is noth- 
ing less than a total change in man’s consciousness. 
“Except ye be born again ye can in no wise enter 
the Kingdom of God.” After that birth man would 
be as different from man as man is from the brute. 
But that is an inconceivable miracle? No less a 
miracle has happened many times in the great 
process of Life. And that very miracle did hap- 
pen toa man. It happened to Jesus of Nazareth. 
That alone is why the eyes of the world, blind 
and seeing, have ever since been fixed upon him. 

Jesus had believed that the miracle of rebirth 
into a new condition of consciousness which had 
happened to him would happen to all men: the 
spirit would be instantly poured out upon all flesh 
as he proclaimed the mystery of the Kingdom of 
God. Just as one man’s mode of perception be- 
comes an objective reality the moment all men 
share it, so the Kingdom of God—the condition of 
consciousness in which Jesus actually lived —would 
swiftly and suddenly become a reality as the Word 
of the Kingdom sank into all men’s hearts. 

But men’s hearts were hard, the soil stony. They 
could not receive the mystery of the Kingdom of 
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God; they could not thus triumphantly prepare 
themselves for the coming of the Son of Man. If 
all men had received the mystery, then the coming 
of the Son of Man would have been an instant and 
joyful consummation of the inward change they 
had achieved. But most men had turned a deaf 
ear to the wonderful news and refused the mystery; 
to them the coming of the Son of Man would be a 
judgment of wrath. 

Jesus had done his utmost to save them. He had 
taught them, he had besought them, to reach the 
new consciousness by themselves—to become mem- 
bers of the Kingdom here and now and thus be 
assured of their happy vindication before the 
dread Judge who would come to establish the 
Kingdom with power. Out of all Israel five thou- 
sand had hearkened to him. These were with him 
now. Those who had followed him from the first, 
those who had obeyed the summons of the Twelve 
and gone out to him, were all, in some degree, sons 
of God and members of the Kingdom: if they 
could not receive, they had not refused the mys- 
tery. Now they were waiting for the ineffable 
moment of the coming of the Son of Man. At that 
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coming the eyes of the others also would be un- 
sealed, but only to comprehend the necessity of 
their own damnation. 

When the five thousand were with him, they 
and he were waiting momently for the coming of 
the Kingdom. For him that meant a rebirth of 
the world of men; what it meant for the five thou- 
sand, who can say? Something wonderful, a 
change, a condition of things when every tear 
should be wiped from every eye: something prodi- 
gious, too, the coming of the Messiah in clouds and 
great glory. Did it mean that for Jesus, toor It 
may have done; it may be that he, too, expected a 
material symbol of the change. He was not yet 
become for himself Messiah-to-be, the promised 
One. Such terrible, wonderful knowledge is not 
born ina moment. It is first a spark, then a flame, 
then a fire of certainty. At this moment Jesus also 
may have been waiting for the glorious epiphany 
of the Messiah; but he knew, with a clear and un- 
shakable knowledge, what was the change of 
which that epiphany would be the sign. 

It may be that the feeding of the five thousand 
was a sacramental meal partaken of by those who 
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had come out to follow Jesus into the Kingdom 
and wait the coming of the Messiah. As they had 
eaten together in this world, so they would eat to- 
gether as brothers in the world to be—the brother- 
hood of God’s sons. 
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=agq) | HAD been a solemn meal of 
farewell, like the yet more solemn 
meal he was to share with his 
dwindled followers in Jerusalem. 


(aetViewewtent| But the glorious epiphany of the 
Son of Man did not occur. The time was not yet. 
The five thousand disbanded. He told his dis- 
ciples to row towards Bethsaida and went up into 
the mountain to pray. 

He was about to make another attempt to pro- 
claim the message in Galilee, and he needed the 
assurance that it was his Father’s will. He had 
sent his men to Bethsaida, the frontier town of 
Philip’s tetrarchy, whence he could in a moment 
pass into Galilee by land or by water. As they were 
rowing in the night, against a head wind and a 
heavy sea, they, or one of them, had a vision of 
Jesus walking towards them over the water and 
bidding them take heart. Which they did, and 
pulled on to Bethsaida. 

Hei 
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There, it seems, he met them. He had had 
God’s blessing on his purpose, and gone round to 
the meeting-place by land. He went aboard and 
was rowed to Gennesaret in Galilee. There we 
may imagine him and his men camped on the 
shore, ready to take to their boats and row away. 

The report of his reappearance, and of the 
crowds following him, reached the Pharisees. 
They had come down from Jerusalem. Whether 
they came post-haste again at the news of Jesus’ 
descent into Galilee, or whether they had re- 
mained there, after their league with the officials 
of Antipas had driven him into exile, as a kind of 
spiritual garrison to extirpate his influence and 
keep guard against a new invasion, there is no tell- 
ing. This narrative, so far as the material details 
of Jesus’ brief ministry are concerned, purports 
to be no more than a credible imaginative con- 
struction from a mass of strictly irreconcilable 
data. But it seems more probable that the Phari- 
sees and Scribes from Jerusalem remained in 
Galilee on the alert in anticipation of some such 
descent as Jesus was now making. 

Whether they really had the civil power of 
Antipas on their side is more than doubtful. Prob- 
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ably they could count on nothing more than the 
religious zeal of local officials. Away in Ma- 
cherus, Antipas had, at about this time, executed 
John the Baptist, it is true; but he had acted un- 
willingly, under a sort of compulsion of honor. 
It was, indeed, under a sort of compulsion that 
he had arrested him. For John had openly pro- 
claimed that his marriage with Herodias, the di- 
vorced wife of his stepbrother, Philip, was inces- 
tuous. But Antipas was afraid of the prophet, 
and was half inclined, for all his Greek culture, to 
believe in his terrible menace of the Wrath to 
Come. Perhaps he had the superstitious hope that 
by keeping John as a hostage he might shelter him- 
self behind him from the dread blast of the great 
winnowing-fan. Antipas was a Hellenized Jew; 
his Greek skepticism was probably only skin-deep, 
so also, we may imagine, was his Jewish faith. 
He was the cosmopolitan “credulous Jew” of 
Horace’s satire, who could no longer believe any- 
thing and therefore believed everything. 

He became the fascinated listener of the grim 
prophet in his prison. What he prophesied might 
be true. Why not? At all events, he would not 
take the risk of following Herodias’ persistent ad- 
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monition, and killing him. But at a birthday ban- 
quet to his chief officials, who were Grecized like 
himself, Herodias’ daughter, Salome, so delighted 
him and his guests by her dancing that he prom- 
ised to give her whatever she asked. She was, 
of course, incredulous. But he confirmed his 
promise with a solemn oath: up to the half of his 
kingdom he would give her whatever she asked. 
She went out and said to her mother, ‘“‘What shall 
I ask fore” Her mother replied, “The head of 
John the Baptist.” The girl returned and said to 
Antipas that she wanted him to give her the head 
of John the Baptist on a dish. The king was 
caught: before his Grecized company he dared 
not fail his solemn oath. He sent a soldier to bring 
the head. He brought it on a dish and gave it to 
the girl, who gave it to her mother. 

It was natural that Herod’s superstitious and 
uneasy mind, receiving the news of Jesus’ doings 
- in Galilee, should have immediately conceived the 
idea that Jesus was John the Baptist risen from 
the dead. If he had been reluctant to make an end 
of John, he would be doubly reluctant to attempt 
to make a second end of him. He would have 
liked to see him, no doubt to satisfy himself 
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whether he was or was not the resurrected John. 
But he was not anxious to arrest him, much less to 
find himself in a situation where the blood of yet 
another prophet might be upon his head. 

Herod’s reluctance in the affair was all the more 
reason why the Pharisees should not relax their 
vigilance. There are indications in Luke’s narra- 
tive that they were sedulous in spreading the false 
report that Herod had declared war on the new 
prophet. Mark speaks only of a league between 
the Pharisees and Herod’s officials. It seems prob- 
able that it was their report to Herod, asking for 
instructions, which reached him soon after John’s 
execution, and was the cause of his belief that Jesus 
was the resurrected John. They would have been 
told to go carefully in the matter; whatever reality 
there may have been in the report of concerted 
action against Jesus between Herod’s officials and 
the Pharisees, the Pharisees could no longer count 
on the help of the Herodians. That was news 
which they certainly would not have published 
abroad. Their business was to keep Jesus and his 
followers in the persuasion that Herod was against 
them. It was not difficult. The execution of John 
must have led Jesus to expect the worst from 
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Herod. How was he to know that Herod sus- 
pected him to be a reincarnation of John, or that 
he had been reluctant to proceed to extremities 
against John, and would be infinitely more reluc- 
tant to proceed to extremities against himself? 

Behind the Pharisees, for Jesus, was the incal- 
culable authority of Herod. For him, they were 
in league together against him. Therefore in his 
descent upon Gennesaret in Galilee he remained 
with his disciples, encamped on the shore, within 
reach of the boats for instant flight. There the 
Pharisees from Jerusalem came out to meet him. 
The charge they made against him was obvious. 
His disciples were eating bread with unwashed. 
hands. Naturally; they were taking a hurried 
meal in the enemy’s country. How were they to 
find time or means for ceremonial washing if they 
had desired it? But they were long past cere- 
mony; they followed the new law of their Master. 

“Why,” said the Pharisees to Jesus, “do your 
disciples transgress the tradition of the elders, and 
eat bread with common hands?” 

Jesus had neither cause nor need to spare them. 


Here was the enemy who had driven him from 
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his own country and his own people, who had 
worked disaster to his mission. 
“Well did Isaiah prophesy of you, you hypo- 
crites! in the Book: 


“This people honoureth me with their lips, 
But their heart is far from me. 
Their worship is a mockery, 


An empty tradition. 


You have let go God’s commandment, and taken 
hold of the ‘tradition’ of men. How beautifully 
you make null the commandment of God that you 
may keep your own ‘tradition.’ For Moses said, 
‘Honour thy father and thy mother’; and, ‘Whoso 
curseth father or mother, let him die the death.’ 
But you say: ‘If a man shall say to his father or his 
mother, “Whatever you might have had from me 
is a gift to God,” he must not do anything more 
for his father or mother-—thus making null the 
word of God by your ‘tradition’ which you have 
made. And many other things like this you also 
do.” 

He turned away from the Pharisees to the com- 
mon folk standing by, and said: 

“Hear me, all of you, and understand. ‘Eheso 
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is nothing outside a man which, entering into him, 
can make him unclean. It is the things which go 
out of him that make a man unclean.” 

When he was alone again with his disciples they 
asked him what he meant by the saying. He re- 
pled: 

“Are you also so without understanding? Do 
you not know that whatever enters a man from 
without cannot make him unclean, because it en- 
ters not into his heart, but into his belly, and goes 
out of him into the drain. But what comes forth 
from a man, that makes him unclean. For from 
within the hearts of men come forth evil speaking, 
harlotry, thievery, murder, adultery, covetousness, 
wickedness, treachery, lust, the evil eye, blasphemy, 
pride, and presumption. All these evil things come 
forth from within; and they make a man unclean.” 
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ee oewy| UDDENLY we hear of Jesus in 
ay ; “4| the far north, in the territories 
3 of Tyre and Sidon. His descent 
imtow Gatrice shad failed. ihe 
Pharisees were vigilant, and for 
the first time in his reply to them we catch the 
note of anger and withering contempt for them, 
which was thenceforward constant in their encoun- 
ters, and has branded them forever. They had 
thwarted him in his divine purpose. Scarcely had 
he appeared in Galilee than they had come out 
against him. He believed they had the civil power 
of Herod behind them, and they encouraged the 
belief. 

He must have fled hurriedly. From what we 
can gather it seems that he made his way inland 
through Galilee. Mark speaks of his explanation 
of his word about defilement as given when they 
returned “‘to the house.” It is rash to press such 
a word, but it looks as though Jesus had returned 
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secretly to Capernaum, and a sudden alarm had 
prevented him from regaining the boat and his 
hiding-place on the other side. He left Galilee 
by land from the north, and made a long and cir- 
cuitous journey, through Tyre and Sidon, then 
eastward, down through the cities of the Decapo- 
lis, back at last to the farther shore of the lake 
and his old hiding-place, where doubtless he had 
given the word to his followers to await him. 
Even in Tyre he chose to remain concealed. 

Little is known of this great flight, save its 
rough course, and the single incident of the casting 
out of the demon from the daughter of the Syro- 
Pheenician woman at Tyre. Matthew speaks of 
disciples being with Jesus; Mark of none. Mark’s 
account, as everywhere, is the more original. Jesus 
was alone. The historical fact is important, yet 
not so precious as the indication that the story of 
the Syro-Phcenician woman was told to his dis- 
ciples by Jesus himself on his return. For it is a 
strange little story. 

He was lodging somewhere concealed in Tyre. 
No doubt he had a handful of followers there 
among the Jewish inhabitants. People from Tyre 
and Sidon had come out to hear him long ago. But 
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the Syro-Phenician woman was not a Jewess; she 
was a Syrian Greek. She heard about him, how- 
ever, and came to ask him to cure her daughter of 
her demon. 

He said to her: 

“Tet the children first eat their fill. It is not 
right to take the children’s bread and throw it to 
the dogs.” 

She answered: 

“Yes, Master. But the dogs under the table eat 
the children’s crumbs.”’ 

“For that reply,” said Jesus, “go your way: the 
demon has left your daughter.” 

She went home and found the child flung down 
upon the bed and the demon gone from her. 

What kind of malady the demon personified, 
there is no telling. Nor is there any profit in in- 
quiries for which there are no data; but it is easy, 
nay natural, to believe that such a man as Jesus 
had powers of spiritual healing, which were in- 
deed spiritual, due to his conviction of the pres- 
ence and power of God within him. And these 
powers, we conceive, it would tax modern medical 
science either to deny or to explain. 

That is not greatly important. What is im- 
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portant is that Jesus must have told this story of 
himself. It was, he said, the woman’s reply that 
had wrung the cure from him. What was in the 
reply? Two things: pathos, and a quick wit, in- 
separably combined. Not to her wit alone, not 
to her pathetic humility, had he responded; but to 
both in one. Because of her wit, her humility is 
not merely humble; because of her humility her 
wit is not merely witty. It is the jest that a nature 
in deadly earnest could not suppress, the speech of 
one who knew by instinct that she had a complete 
human being before her, to whom to appeal—a 
prophet, a great prophet, the greatest of all proph- 
ets—therefore a prophet wth a sense of humor. 


> sounds crude 


The phrase, ‘‘a sense of humor,’ 
and clumsy when spoken of Jesus. A sense of 
humor belongs to the old Adam, at his best; and 
Jesus was anew man. His qualities were all new: 
his quickness of apprehension, his profound sim- 
. plicity of speech, his astonishing power of reveal- 
ing an abysm of meaning through a transparent 
phrase—these appear before us in a combination so 
harmonious that we take them, as it were, for 
granted. They seem natural; and they are nat- 
ural. Nothing is so new as a new naturalness, 
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none so difficult to apprehend. A new simplicity 
is the most baffling of all human achievements, 
and the most perdurable. 

To those to whom Jesus is God it must inevi- 
tably be almost blasphemous to emphasise so signal 
a trait in Jesus as his humor. Yet to those for whom 
Jesus is wholly man, and the more divine for that, 
this humor of his is infinitely precious. The man of 
sorrows is the man who called Peter “the Rock,” 
and James and John “the Sons of Thunder”; he 
was, before all else, like Shakespeare, a smiling 
man. To him his chief followers were ever so little 
absurd: absurdly lovable. Those two sons of 
Zebedee whom we see, in Luke, clamorous to call 
down fire upon a village that would not receive 
them; obstreperous to demand for themselves to sit 
one on his right hand and one on his left in the 
Kingdom—what more perfect name for such spir- 
itual children than “Sons of Thunder”? Jesus’ 
smile of humor was one with his love and his for- 
giveness; it was one more acknowledgement of the 
divine particularity of the universe. 

He did not, we imagine, meet with much humot 
‘n others in his earthly course. Humor has neve: 
been a Jewish virtue. The religion of the Phari- 
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see, great as it was, could never have had birth 
in a nation with a sense of humor; it would have 
been killed by ridicule among a people which 
shared Jesus’ vision of the Pharisees straining out 
gnats and swallowing camels. That single phrase 
would have scotched Pharisaism in a laughter- 
loving people; and justly, for the humor is divine. 
It is God’s protest against those who would con- 
tort man from his authentic fashioning in God’s 
image. The true Shekinah is man, said Chrysos- 
tom. When universal laughter is the portion of 
those who would distort and defile it, the King- 
dom of God will not be far from earth. 

Not much humor, therefore, in his own folk was 
it Jesus’ lot to find: he found it in a Syro-Pheeni- 
cian woman of Tyre. He was solitary and a fugi- 
tive, making a long and weary journey. On his 
return he told nothing of his woes that his disciples 
could remember—only the story of the little dogs 
- and the crumbs. “For that reply go your way: 
the demon has left your daughter.” 

From Tyre he went to Sidon, and thence by a 
circuitous route, keeping remote from Galilee, to 
his old mountain retreat in the Decapolis. There 
he met his disciples again; and it may be to the 
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vividness of their recollection of the meeting that 
we owe a curiously circumstantial account of his 
healing a deaf mute. Jesus took him apart pri- 
vately and placed his fingers in the deaf mute’s 
ears; then he spat and touched his tongue with the 
spittle; then, looking up into heaven, he groaned 
and said to the man “Ephphatha/ (Open!)” And 
immediately the impediments of the man’s ears 
and tongue were loosened, and he began to speak 
correctly. Once again Jesus charged the man to 
tell no one of his cure. 

It is curious that this strangely realistic account 
of one of Jesus’ healings should be followed at a 
little distance by another of precisely the same 
kind—the healing of the blind man at Bethsaida. 
Those two accounts are unique in the Gospel nar- 
tative. One might explain their appearance * at 
this precise point in Mark’s story by supposing 
that among those gathered to meet Jesus on his re- 
turn was a man with a much more exact and mate- 
rial vision than was possessed by the disciple who 


1A different explanation is accepted by many modern scholars, 
namely that the feeding of four thousand and the healing of the blind 
man at Bethsaida is a “doublet” of the feeding of five thousand and 
the healing the deaf mute: i.e., two different accounts of the same 
incidents have been mistakenly included in Mark’s narrative. I do 


not find it completely convincing. 
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supplied Mark with the main substance of his 
narrative. It is probable enough. For on Jesus’ 
return, many were once more gathered round him; 
and once again, on the eve of yet another attempt 
to enter Galilee, and carry on his work there, 
Jesus distributed a sacramental meal to thousands 
of fellow-sons of God and members of the King- 
dom. Mark gives the number as four thousand, a 
thousand less than the five to whom Jesus had dis- 
tributed the sacramental meal on the eve of his 
previous attempt to enter Galilee. 

Perhaps we do wrong to press the figures; yet it 
is difficult not to see in them evidence of a dwind- 
ling of Jesus’ following. Was the following of 
the Man who verily had not where to rest his head 
too hard for them? Was the coming of the King- 
dom too long delayed? 

Once more, we can but ask, what expectation 
had they? What expectation had Jesus? And the 
-answer seems inevitable that they, and he, at this 
point of time, still waited for the coming of the 
Son of Man. For them this divine epiphany was 
one thing; for him another: he knew the change 
in the nature of man of which it was only the 
miraculous investiture; they did not. To his 
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knowledge, ultimate, eternal, unshakable, the re- 
fusal of an expected sign was but the condition of a 
purer knowledge: he had misread God’s purpose 
in time, he had unwittingly taken over into his im- 
mediate certainty fragments of an old expectation. 
Now the last scales of error were fallen from his 
eyes: he knew the unspeakable truth. But to many 
of his followers he was only a prophet who had 
prophesied in vain. 

Yet of five thousand, four thousand had re- 
mained. From four thousand he took his solemn 
departure, before he went once more to carry the 
wonderful news into Galilee. His nearer disciples 
rowed him once more across the lake, to some un- 
known place which Mark calls “the parts of Dal- 
manutha,”’ and Matthew Magadan or Magdala. 
It may be a corruption of the parts about Tiberias 
—the great Greco-Jewish city on the lake, Herod’s 
capital of Galilee. 

The Pharisees were still on the alert, ready to 
receive him. They knew what had happened on 
the other side. The thousand that were his, and 
were his no longer, had not failed to spread the 
news abroad. There was exultation in the voices 
of the Pharisees: 
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“Shew us a sign from heaven!” 

He groaned in spirit. It was the moment of out- 
ward defeat. The triumphant Pharisees were be- 
fore him, jeering at his impotence. 

“Why does this generation ask for a sign? 
Verily I say to you, No sign shall be given to it!” 

The truth: bitter to him to utter at this moment 
to his triumphant enemies, the victorious defend- 
ers of Galilee. Yet less than the truth, for the truth 
was yet unborn. They were to be given such a sign 
as the human mind had never dreamed. 

“Get away from here,” said the Pharisees, “be- 
cause Herod wants to kill you.” 

It was a lie; but Jesus could not but believe it. 
He answered: 

“Go, and say to that fox: “Behold, I cast out 
daemons and do healings to-day and to-morrow, 
and the next day my work is done. Yet to-day and 
to-morrow and the next day I must journey on, for 
it is not permitted that a prophet should die out- 
side Jerusalem.” 

Biiterly, wearily spoken, by one weary of a 
journey without rest, a labor without respite. He 
turned back to the boat and was rowed away. 

His last attempt to enter his own country had 
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failed, the discredited prophet was rowed hur- 
riedly away. There had been no time for his men 
even to buy bread; they had but a single loaf in the 
boat with them. They told him so. 

Bread? Bread? “Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” His thoughts were otherwhere, brooding 
over his strange destiny. 

“Bread—we have no bread!” they told him 
again. 

“Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees,” he 
answered, “and of Herod.” 

Oh, these dark sayings! What did he mean? 
Was he blaming them for having no bread? They 
murmured apart among themselves. 

“Why do you talk,” he said, wearily, “of having 
no bread? Do you not see? Do you not under- 
stand? Are your hearts hardened? Having eyes, 
do you not see? Having ears, do you not bear 

So they rowed to Bethsaida. 
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nies) ETHSAIDA was outside Herod’s 
| jurisdiction, yet on the borders of 
Galilee. It was the natural place 
for Jesus to seek when he came 


out of his mountain retreat and 
was driven out of Galilee. He must have taught 
and wrought there a long while; but of his min- 
istry in Bethsaida no record remains save the story 
of the healing of the blind man. Nor can we tell 
whether that healing was done in Bethsaida itself, 
or in one of the villages attached to it. Mark 
speaks of a village, but Bethsaida itself was much 
more than a village. 

Men brought a blind man to Jesus and besought 
-him to touch him. He took the blind man by the 
hand and led him outside the village. There he 
spat into his eyes, and laid his hands upon them, 
and asked, “Do you see anything?” 

The blind man looked up and said: “T see men, 
for I see things like walking trees.” 
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Then Jesus once more laid his hands upon the 
man’s eyes, and the man saw through the veil and 
had distinct sight of everything. Jesus sent him 
home, charging him not even to go into the village. 

That is all we know of Jesus’ actual work in 
Bethsaida; but there was far more than that. 
Bethsaida shares with Chorazin and Capernaum 
the ignominy of Jesus’ bitter denunciation. Not 
less than at Capernaum must he have worked 
there; and not less than by Capernaum was he re- 
jected by it. 

We may suppose that Bethsaida was the last 
town wherein he sought to work among men. He 
would have been able to work there after Galilee 
was closed to him; and we know that Bethsaida was 
the last town he visited before the great decision 
of Caesarea Philippi. 

Somewhere in the outskirts of Bethsaida we 
must imagine him, returned from his last venture 
into Galilee, with the remnant of his dwindled fol- 
lowers. And Bethsaida would have none of the 
discredited prophet. In Galilee, out of Galilee, he 
was rejected. He turned away to the north. As 
he went, he cried out in his bitterness: 

“Woe, unto thee, Chorazin! Woe unto thee, 
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Bethsaida! Had the works done in you been done 
in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented in 
sackcloth and ashes, long ago. And thou, Caper- 
naum! Exalted to heaven? No, you will be 
brought down to hell. For if the works done in 
you had been done in Sodom, Sodom would have 
lasted to this day. I tell you, it will be more bear- 
able for Sodom on the day of judgment than for 
you.” 

It was the moment of his extreme defeat, as he 
led the way northward from Bethsaida. What was 
he now? What did his men believe he was? He 
turned to them: 

“Who do men say that I am?” 

They answered: 

“John the Baptist; others say Elijah; others, one 
of the prophets.” 

He asked: 

“But you—who do you say that I am?” 

Peter answered: 

“You are the Messiah.” 

Jesus answered: 

“You are blessed among men, Simon, son of 
John, for it was not flesh and blood, but my Father 
in heaven who revealed this to you.” 
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And he charged them that they should speak of 
it to no man. 


Jesus was at the nadir of his earthly career. He 
had been finally cast forth from his own country 
of Galilee. He was to revisit it but once more, in 
disguise and concealed. Whatever dreams he may 
have had of leading his countrymen into the King- 
dom were shattered. He had learned that they 
would follow only a leader who had a sign; and 
he could not, and would not, give them one. 

He was a prophet, nearing his downfall. There 
were those that called him John the Baptist; and 
what forbade that the Baptist should be once more 
beheaded? There were others who called him, as 
they called John the Baptist before him, Elijah; 
and what forbade that the third Elijah should go 
the way of the second? And to those to whom he 
was simply some prophet or other—well there had 
been many prophets in the history of Israel, and 
most of them had come to a bad end. Jesus was 
well on the way to his. 

So to the outward eye. But what was Jesus to 
his own inward eye? Above all things else, the son 
of God, who had sought in vain for earthly 
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brothers. By bitter experience he had proved him- 
self God’s only son. He had his choice: either to 
deny the knowledge that he knew, of his absolute 
communion with a loving Father or bear his 
strange destiny to the end. 

Of his communion with God he could not doubt. 
But other men had communed with God. None 
knew so well as he the authentic voice of God as it 
came from the lips of the prophets of old. But his 
communion was different, strangely different: he 
had known God not as a servant knows a master, 
but as a long-lost son his hidden father. Jesus was 
such a man that he could have known God in no 
other way. Had God been less than he found him, 
he would have refused him. For him God had to 
be one in whom all his love could find satisfaction 
and rest. To him no other God was possible; and 
to all other men such a God was impossible. 

So he had become, inevitably, God’s only son. 
The more utterly his message was rejected, the 
more certainly men refused the birthright that he 
offered them, to be and to act as God’s sons, the 
more strange and mysterious and wonderful be- 
came his own destiny. 

God’s only son. Perhaps the splendor of that 
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loneliness is unthinkable. Yet somehow we must 
imagine it, even though it be, as it can be, only for 
a single moment. We must know that it was not 
some mysterious and unimaginable delusion. He 
had become what he had become by an inexorable 
necessity. Once grant the fact of this man’s com- 
munion with God as he came up from John’s bap- 
tism—and who, that has eyes to see, can deny it?— 
then he was inevitably bound to become verily 
and indeed the only son of God. 

God’s first-born son, who had found no brother. 
For such a man what place was there in the world 
of men? What was fis destiny? One position and 
one alone was marked for him in the Jewish ex- 
pectation, which he in his own fashion shared. He 
must be the Messiah, the Anointed One, the ap- 
pointed Judge, the Son of Man. Yet even that he 
could not be now, in this world, on the road be- 
tween Bethsaida and Cezsarea. A human Messiah 
—that was unthinkable. Some mighty change 
must intervene. The Son of God must put off his 
garment of flesh and blood before he could be the 
Son of Man. The burden of a mighty and intoler- 
able destiny lay upon him. 
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And as he wrestled with it on the road, he put 
to Simon the great question, “Who am I?” 

For an instant Simon thought the unthinkable 
thought. It was compelled from him by the spirit 
of the man before him. Truly it was not flesh and 
blood that revealed it on that day to Simon, the 
son of John, as he followed his defeated Master 
on the road, and Jesus suddenly turned back to 
him. For that answer Simon is indeed blessed, 
through all the ages. Through those words God’s 
lonely son, for an instant, touched a brother. 

Henceforward this was the secret between Jesus 
and his near disciples. He was the Messiah-to-be. 
And he began to unfold to them, quite openly, the 
secret of his destiny as Messiah. He would suffer 
many things; he would be killed; but he would rise 
again and come in his new glory as the true Mes- 
siah, bringing with him the end of the world and 
opening of the Kingdom of God. 

Substantially, I am convinced, the story of Jesus’ 
telling the disciples of his rising again is true. I 
do not believe that he said he would rise again in 
three days, for the simple reason that there is 
nothing in the primitive Gospel narrative to show 
that after the Crucifixion the disciples had the 
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faintest expectation of his being raised from the 
dead after three days. The disciples are repre- 
sented as completely surprised by the resurrection. 
If Jesus had openly declared to them that he would 
rise again from the dead in three days, such an at- 
titude of surprise would have been impossible; on 
the contrary, their attitude must have been one of 
eager and impatient expectation. They would not 
have left it to the faithful women to visit the tomb 
on the third morning. 

We can but conjecture what Jesus foretold to 
his disciples concerning his destiny at death. But 
there are solid grounds for conjecture. For it is 
apparent from the whole tenor of the various con- 
flicting narratives of the Passion that something 
which Jesus and his disciples expected to happen 
did not, in fact, happen. That is the plain and 
incontrovertible meaning of the despairing cry, 
Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani? His God had for- 
saken him. When he uttered that cry, Jesus was 
yet alive, though on the point of death. Therefore, 
that which was to happen to him, and had not 
happened to him, was to have happened before 
the supreme point of physical death. It did not 
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happen: Jesus died with a loud cry, and the last 
flame of hope of his disciples sank into ashes. 

I do not pretend to know, or to be able to 
imagine, precisely what was this happening in 
which Jesus trusted. But we may assume that it 
was of this that Jesus spoke in his reply to the high- 
priest’s question, “Are you the Christ?” Then he 
said: 

“T am: and you shall see the Son of Man sitting 
on the right hand of power and coming with the 
clouds of heaven.” 

He was to have experienced a miraculous 
change before death: to have put off his earthly 
garment and become the supernatural Messiah of 
Jewish expectation. I firmly believe that this 
reply to the chief-priest, which has been repeatedly 
impugned by modern criticism, is authentic. That 
was Jesus’ expectation. 

For these sufficient reasons, as they seem, I re- 
gard the story of his having foretold to his dis- 
ciples his death and resurrection in three days as 
a pious invention after the fact. He may have 
told them that he was to die and that he was to rise 
from the dead; but his death was not to be actual 
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death. He was indeed to suffer to the extremity, 
but then he would be changed. 

But this conception which had come to birth in 
Jesus’ soul, of a suffering Messiah, was utterly 
strange to his disciples. Simon had recognized 
him as the Messiah, indeed—but a suffering Mes- 
siah, that was impossible. It was, for the mind of 
his disciples, an unthinkable thought. It is so 
familiar to men like ourselves, heirs of two thou- 
sand years of Christian thought and feeling, that it 
is hard for us to realize how utterly inconceivable 
it was to the fishermen of Galilee. Simon had been 
lifted up in a moment of inspiration when he pro- 
claimed Jesus the Messiah. To reconcile his 
vision with the reality was beyond his power. 
Jesus had spoken his mysterious words concerning 
his coming suffering, and was walking ahead alone. 
The disciples pondered the mystery: it was too 
hard for them. Then Simon hurried to overtake 
him, and speaking to Jesus from behind, began to 
_ rebuke him for his words. 

Jesus turned round upon him, and looked upon 
the disciples gathered behind their spokesman. 


He said to Simon: 
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“Follow behind me, Satan; you think the 
thoughts of a man, not the thoughts of God.” 

Then he called the outer disciples that followed 
behind the Twelve up to him, and said to them all: 

“If any man will follow behind me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross and follow me. 
For whoever will save his life, will lose it. And 
whoever will lose his life for my sake will save it. 
For what shall it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and lose his soul? For with what payment 
can a man buy back his soul? 

“For whoever shall be ashamed of me and my 
words in this adulterous and sinful generation, of 
him shall the Son of Man be ashamed when he 
comes in the glory of his Father with the holy 
angels.” 

His outer followers did not understand that the 
Son of Man was Jesus himself. Only the Twelve 
knew that, for he had charged them to tell no man. 
To those outside the Twelve such speech referred 
to the coming of One of whom Jesus was but the 
forerunner. To the Twelve it had a stranger and 
more poignant meaning. 

Finally Jesus said: 

“Verily, I tell you that there are some of those 
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standing here who shall not taste of death until 
they see the Kingdom of God come with power.” 
That was surely no promise of longevity to 
chosen disciples. It bears its plain meaning, as a 
vivid and forcible declaration of Jesus’ own belief: 
that the Kingdom of God would come soon. It 
would come soon after Jesus had made the sac- 
rifice of himself and was changed from the earthly 
prophet into the heavenly Messiah. 

Nor, for my own part, do I doubt the authen- 
ticity of Jesus’ words, ‘“Let him take up his cross!” 
The critical objection, that Jesus could not have 
known that the manner of his death would be cru- 
cifixion, leaves me unmoved. I think he knew 
well that he was to suffer the death of a thief and 
a robber; and I have no doubt that he foresaw the 
manner of his agony. 

It would not be profitable to inquire how the 
conception of a suffering Messiah, which was to 
remain unintelligible to his disciples, came to be 
born in Jesus’ secret soul. It is possible, perhaps 
even certain, that the wonderful picture of Israel 
as the suffering servant in 53d Isaiah, which 
was surely so familiar to him that it was almost 
part of himself, helped to bring to pass the “trans- 
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valuation of all values” implied in the thought of 
a suffering Messiah. Nor would it in the least 
affect the potency of the second Isaiah’s sublime 
imagination that he described Israel and not the 
Messiah. It is the order and quality of the imag- 
ination alone that would matter to such a one as 
Jesus. He was not, as the higher critics so often 
assume, a higher critic. He was the supreme man 
—poet, prophet, hero: indeed, I know not what 
predicate of supreme humanity could be denied 
him. Into the mind of such a man a scruple so 
earth-bound and barren as the question: Does this 
speak of Israel or the Messiah? could not have 
entered. Was he himself not a prophet, and more 
than a prophet? Did he not know that the mean- 
ing of a prophet’s words was not in the letter, but 
in the knowledge of God that shone through them? 
Would he have read the 53d Isaiah as a Herr Pro- 
fessor of Weissnichtwo reads it? It would have 
- meant to him victory out of utter defeat as the in- 
most secret of God’s plan. If even our dull minds 
respond to that amazing vision of Isaiah and rec- 
ognize its inspiration, what would it have been to 
one whose ears were attuned as no man’s have ever 
been to hear the secret voice of God? 
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But for this very reason we need not to assume 
any influence of Isaiah working in Jesus’ soul. A 
greater than Isaiah was there. He needed not 
even the sublimest voice of all the sublime voices 
of Israel’s prophets to tell him of God’s strange 
and wonderful purpose, now. Perhaps far away, 
in that infinitely distant past when he was a little 
boy in Nazareth, and had a home and a mother 
and brothers and sisters, and called to other little 
boys in the dark across the market place, Isaiah’s 
vision of the man of sorrows may have helped to 
tune his hearing to God’s most secret sighing: per- 
haps, had Isaiah not known and spoken, Jesus’ own 
knowledge and speech might have been other than 
they were. But that was far away. What Isaiah 
had to give him had been given long ago—in an- 
other life. Now he needed not such a voice, nor 
even its comfort. He had but to follow his own 
ineffable destiny to know that the conception of the 
suffering Messiah was true. He was to be the 
Messiah and he suffered ; he was to suffer yet more. 

God’s only Son was alone with his strange and 
wonderful destiny—to suffer and to die and to rise 
again. He must go to Jerusalem, to the city of 
God, to the fortress of the old covenant, and pro- 
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claim his message there. That he would die pro- 
claiming it, there was no doubt: the Pharisees who 
had driven him into exile from his own dear land 
of Galilee, where their power was small, would 
exact the uttermost from him in the Holy City, 
where their power was great. Into the living cen- 
ter of the old religion of Israel he must go, and 
there claim.the new knowledge of God. The de- 
cision was inevitable: where could the Son of God 
die, but on God’s altar? 

He was alone. From this hour all the disciples 
forsook him and fled. ‘Though their bodies fol- 
lowed him yet for a little while, their spirits could 
not. From now onward they saw his face from 
afar, as in a dream, as though it were an angel’s. 
It was a man’s. 

He was alone, save for his Father. He went up 
into a high mountain to seek him. With him he 
took Simon and James and John. They waited 
apart, and watched him as he prayed. He prayed 
vehemently and long, till at length evening came 
on and they were oppressed with sleep. Suddenly 
they woke, and it seemed to them that his face was 
changed, and his garments white beyond any hu- 
man bleaching. They heard him speaking to some 
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one near him concerning the grievous journey to 
Jerusalem that he must accomplish; and it seemed 
to them that there were two majestic figures of men 
in the half-light at his side, one of whom they took 
for Moses, and the other for Elijah. 

They were beside themselves with fear; and 
Peter, in trembling, not knowing what to say, 
called out idle words: 

“Master, it is good for us that we are here. Let 
us make three huts, one for you, one for Moses, 
and one for Elijah.” 

Even as they spoke there was total darkness, and 
out of the darkness they seemed to hear the very 
voice of God saying, “This is my beloved Son: 
hearken to him!” and at the sound of the voice they 
fell on their faces for fear. 

But Jesus came forward. He touched them 
where they lay, and said, “Do not be aicaic. 
And they looked up and about them, and there 
was no one, save Jesus, all alone. 

The three disciples kept secret the story of their 
vision until after Jesus was crucified and they had 
become persuaded that he had risen bodily from 
the grave. Indeed, it was only then that they veri- 
tably saw the vision. They remembered that from 
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the moment they went up with Jesus into the 
mountain he was changed: he was the same Jesus 
whom they had followed, yet he was another Jesus, 
whom they followed in fear. Truly, on that day, 
when he communed with his Father on the moun- 
tain-top concerning his journey to Jerusalem, he 
was transfigured. ‘Then he knew that he was in- 
deed the solitary Son of God, and was given 
strength to bear his destiny as the Son of Man. 

Yet, though we may well believe that the face of 
Jesus was changed as he communed with God and 
passed into the final knowledge of his mission and 
his destiny, and the three disciples long afterwards 
remembered the change in his face, and the voice 
in the darkness, and their own fears, there was no 
miraculous happening of a kind to bring them cer- 
titude. Had they indeed seen what afterwards 
they imagined they had seen, they would have felt 
no doubts as they came down the mountain-side 
with their Master. If it had been so proved to 
them that Jesus was the Messiah as they after- 
wards recounted, they would not have been won- 
dering how he could be the Messiah as they 
descended. 
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They asked him: “Why do the Scribes say that 
_ Elijah must come first?” 

He answered: “Elijah does indeed come first to 
restore everything. And he has come already, but 
they would not recognize him. They worked their 
will upon him, as it is written. And what is writ- 
ten of the Son of Man himself? That he must 
suffer many things and be utterly rejected.” 

If Jesus spoke these last words, which we may 
not doubt, he had made the vision of Israel in the 
53d Isaiah into a prophecy concerning the Mes- 
siah. That it was not, in the strict sense of scholar- 
ship and history. Yet it was, from the moment 
that Jesus made it so; just as John the Baptist was 
not Elijah, nor had he restored everything. Jesus 
made him Elijah. 

And it was at this moment that he spoke his 
words concerning John the Baptist: 

“What went ye out into the desert to seer A 
reed shaken by the wind? 
© “But what went ye out to see? A man clothed 
+n soft raiment? Those who wear silk are in king’s 
palaces. 

“But what went ye out to seer A prophet? 
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Yea, I tell you, and more than a prophet. This is 
he of whom it was written: 

‘Behold I send my messenger before my face 

Who shall prepare the way before me.’ 

“Verily, I say to you: Among men born of 
women there has not arisen a greater than John 
the Baptist. But the least in the Kingdom of God 
is greater than he. From the days of John the 
Baptist until now the Kingdom of God suffers vio- 
lence, and men of violence seize it to themselves. 
For all the Prophets and the Law prophesied up 
to John. And if you can receive it, this is Elijah 
that was to come. 

“He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

In those strange dark words the new secret was 
spoken. Elijah, the forerunner, had indeed come, 
and he who was to come after him was there. And 
Elijah belonged to the old dispensation: he be- 
longed with the Law and the Prophets, and the last 
word of the last prophet had foretold his coming. 
But after him had come something unknown, un- 
expected, and unforetold—the Kingdom of God’s 
love. The least of its members was greater than 
John, for he belonged to the new creation: he had 
been reborn. 
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And this Kingdom had been plucked by violent 
hands from heaven: first by the strong, masterful 
hands of the true Prometheus, who had torn 
through the Law and the Prophets to find God 
face to face. He had brought God down from 
heaven to earth. And then it was plucked from 
heaven no less by those who listened to his words, 
and into whom the message of the Kingdom fell as 
a seed: men who, like their leader, changed them- 
selves and made the Kingdom real. 

The teacher of this new violence was the prom- 
ised one. It was all utterly different from what 
men had imagined. John the Baptist was Elijah. 
He had restored nothing; and he had been be- 
headed. Only he that had ears to hear could un- 
derstand the mystery. A yet greater mystery of the 
same kind was the destiny of the Son of Man. 

Jesus said: 

“To what shall I liken this generation? 

“Tt is like children who sit in the market place 
and call to their playmates: ‘We piped for you, 
and you did not dance; we wailed, and you did not 
beat your breasts.’ 

“For John came neither eating nor drinking, 
and they say: ‘He has a devil.’ The Son of Man 
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came eating and drinking, and they say: ‘Look! a 
glutton and a drunkard! The friend of tax-gath- 
erers and sinners!’ But Wisdom is justified by her 
works.” 

The bitterness of his rejection pressed hard upon 
him at this bitter moment. Rejection had indeed 
made him the only Son of God and Messiah-to-be; 
but the new consciousness of his destiny made re- 
jection harder to bear. It was no longer a prophet 
whom his countrymen had rejected. 

But the bitterness of Jesus passed. Not the bit- 
ternesss, but the wonder of his destiny, filled him 
when he cried: 

“IT praise thee, Father, Lord of Heaven and 
Earth, that thou hast hidden these things from the 
wise and understanding and hast revealed them 
unto babes. Yea, Father, for so it seemed good to 
thee. 

“All knowledge has been given to me by the 
Father, and no one knows the Son save the Father, 
nor does any know the Father save the Son, and he 
to whom the Son will reveal him.” 

From the proud pinnacle of this exultant knowl- 
edge he spoke the imperishable words: 

“Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy- 
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laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you and learn of me, for I am gentle and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest for your souls. 
For my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 

Exultation, bitterness, exultation, tenderness— 
such were the moods of Jesus at the great turning- 
point of his destiny. Verily he had gone up into 
a high mountain and had been transfigured. When 
he went up, he had believed that he was Messiah- 
to-be; when he descended he was certain of it. A 
high imperious certainty speaks in all his words. 
Like a king indeed who has God’s will for his own, 
he remolds the past and he creates the future. 
John is Elijah, and he the Messiah-to-be. And 
was it not written that the Son of Man should suf- 
fer many things? It was not written: Jesus made 
it to be written. Isaiah’s picture of the suffering 
servant would, forever after, become a prophecy: 
of Jesus the Messiah. As the omnipotent judge he 
was to be, he pronounced sentence upon the cities 
that had refused him. As the only Son, he praised 
his Father that his message had been refused. 
Yet at the last—always the same last with this man 


—the impulse of his unutterable love conquers all. 
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The King of Men becomes simply their longing 
and loving brother. 

Everything was changed in him when he came 
down from the mountain; but this will never 
change. This more than all things else had made 
him what he was; and this had changed the joyful 
preacher of glad news, teacher of wonderful wis- 
dom, into the stern and sorrowful man of des- 
tiny. Even his face was changed. The few 
glimpses we catch of it henceforward are of the 
face of a transfigured man. 

He was the Messiah, going the appointed way 
of suffering and rejection. He would not, he could 
not, proclaim himself. He was already a defeated 
prophet; it was out of his defeat that he had wrung 
the certainty. But this certainty was for himself 
alone. To proclaim himself Messiah was to pro- 
claim himself a suffering and rejected Messiah: 
which to the Jew then and forever was madness. 
What was a stumbling-block to those who loved 
him would be a blasphemy to those who hated him. 
It was a secret between him and his disciples. 

Jesus and his three disciples descended from 
the mountain in the morning. As they came to the 
rest of the disciples they found them surrounded 
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by a crowd, and Scribes disputing with them. 
When the crowd saw Jesus, they were astounded 
and ran to greet him. 

Jesus asked his disciples, “What are you disput- 
ing with theme” 

A man from the crowd called out: “Master, I 
brought my son to you, for he has a dumb demon. 
And whenever it seizes him, it rends him, and he 
foams and grinds his teeth; he is wasting away. 
So I asked your disciples to cast it out; but they 
could not.” 

Jesus answered: “O faithless generation! How 
long shall I be with you? How long shall I bear 
with you? Bring him to me.” 

So they brought the boy. And the moment he 
saw Jesus he was convulsed and fell on the ground 
and rolled about, foaming. 

Jesus asked the father, ‘““How long has he had 
this?” 

The father answered: “From a baby. Often it 
throws him into fire, and into water, to kill him. 
But have compassion on us and help us, if you 
canl? 

“Tf J can?” said Jesus. “If you believe, you 


can have anything.” 
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The father instantly cried: “I believe. Help my 
unbelief!” 

Jesus saw that a crowd was running up. Quickly 
he rebuked the unclean spirit, saying: ‘““Dumb and 
deaf spirit, I command you: Come out of him, and 
enter him no more!” 

The boy shrieked and was convulsed and lay as 
though dead. The crowd said he was dead. But 
jesus took hold of his hand and raised him up, and 
ne stood upon his feet, cured. 

When they were alone together, the disciples 
asked him why they themselves could not cast the 
spirit out. 

Jesus said: “There is but one means of casting 
out this kind—that is prayer.” 

Jesus had prayed indeed on the mountain-top— 
such prayer as few men or none have prayed. 
Other men have been lifted by prayer into com- 
plete communion with God, none into loving union 
with a Father. In the great prayer of the night 
before he had known his destiny, and his face was 
changed. 

Veritably changed: so that the dull eyes of men 
could see. When the crowd looked upon him they 
saw another man from him who had left them; 
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they were astounded. But it is to Luke we owe the 
great picture of the change in Jesus’ face at the 
moment: the sentence stands starkly out of his soft 
and facile writing, like a rock ina meadow. “He 
made his face rigid for the journey to Jerusalem.” 
The destiny of the Son of God was marked upon it. 
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of Jesus. Before that moment he 
had been primarily a teacher; 
after it, he was Messiah, or Mes- 
siah-to-be. And to this great change in the life of 
Jesus corresponds a great change in his teaching. 

But the change was not abrupt. Jesus’ life, from 
his baptism in Jordan to his death, was an organic 
whole; each successive phase grew inevitably from 
all that had gone before. It was the same with his 
teaching, and necessarily the same, for the unique- 
ness and the eternal validity of his teaching lay in 
the fact that it was lived. 

That a great teacher should live his teaching 1s 
really an unfamiliar conception at a time when the 
divorce between the intellectual consciousness and 
the instinctive being has become extreme. For the 
meaning we naturally attach to the idea that a 
teacher should live his teaching is that he should 
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live up to his teaching. That conception itself has 
meaning only in relation to a conception of divorce 
between knowledge and being. But Jesus had 
overcome this divorce; when he first entered hu- 
man history, he had already attained to a new 
condition of wholeness. On that attainment his 
teaching and his life were based. Therefore, no 
conceptions which are derived from the condition 
of divorce can serve to define them. The concep- 
tions belong to a different and a lower category 
than the thing defined. 

Jesus did not live up to his teaching: he lived 
it. There is no sign of effort or of strain in what 
we know of his teaching, or of his life as a teacher. 
Effort and strain had been in the past before his 
teaching began: they were to be again in his brief 
life as Messiah-to-be. But Jesus the teacher and 
Jesus the Messiah are distinct. 

They are distinct; but they cannot be separated. 
“The living historical Jesus inevitably became 
Messiah. To understand that inevitability is a 
prime necessity if we are to understand Jesus at all. 
But when we have understood his life as a single 
whole, then with the knowledge of its unity present 
in our minds we must turn back upon it, and dis- 
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tinguish between the teaching and the Messiahship 
of Jesus. 

Jesus the teacher and Jesus the Messiah are dis- 
tinct. It would be bitter indeed for mankind were 
it not so. Jesus became Messiah because he was 
not only a teacher of an ultimate wisdom, but also 
rejected and a Jew. There was no place for a 
teacher of his knowledge, and his authority in a 
Jewish vision of things save as Messiah. Had 
Jesus been born of another people at another time, 
he would still have been essentially the same Jesus; 
but his way of conceiving himself, and perhaps his 
destiny, would have been different. But Jesus was 
a man born of a certain nation, at a certain time in 
the world process. He had to fit himself into the 
world-conception of his race. By the very fact 
that his teaching shattered the world-conception of 
his race, he was bound to claim for himself a posi- 
tion at once supreme in Jewry and completely de- 
. tached from Jewry., There was but one such posi- 
tion—the Messiah. 

Jesus, as a Jew, could be only ear ibhere 
was, when he had become conscious of his isola- 
tion, no other place for him to take. He was more 
than a prophet, and he knew it. But Jesus the Jew 
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no longer directly concerns mankind. What con- 
cerns mankind, to-day more than ever before, is 
Jesus the teacher. 

But Jesus the teacher is far more than the an- 
gelic doctor of lovely precepts conceived by the 
liberalism of the nineteenth century. Jesus dis- 
covered and taught a final wisdom; and this wis- 
dom was such that it could be declared only by 
being lived. Therefore it can be learned from him 
only as a person. It is necessary to know the Jesus 
who went to his death to become Messiah in order 
that we may know Jesus the teacher; unless we 
understand his death we shall never fully under- 
stand his teaching. But this is not because his 
death was implicit in his teaching; but because his 
teaching was implicit in his life. We have to 
know the loneliness, the courage, the human per- 
fection of the man, in order to approach the living 
reality of what he taught. For the teaching of. 
-Jesus was a teaching of life through life. 

Nevertheless, though it is true that the teaching 
of Jesus can be truly apprehended only through 
his life and death, it remains true that Jesus the 
teacher and Jesus the Messiah are distinct ins 
separable in fact, but distinct in significance. Jesus, 
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having his. knowledge, because he was a Jew, be- 
came to himself Messiah; not his Messiahship, 
therefore, but his knowledge holds the primary sig- 
nificance. In order that his eternal knowledge 
could be expressed in the time and place in which 
he lived, he had to take upon himself a unique 
position. As his knowledge was unique, so his 
position must also be unique. 

But it was, in fact, an accident that his knowl- 
edge was unique. He did not expect it; for him it 
was indeed a bitter tragedy. He had no desire that 
his should be a lonely knowledge: on the contrary 
his consuming desire was that all men should share 
it. No one did; no one could: he was born too 
many years before his time: his knowledge that he 
hoped to share remained with him alone. There- 
fore he conceived for himself a lonely majesty to 
correspond to his lonely knowledge, and steeled 
himself to his destiny. That was the best, the only 
thing that he could do: but it was, even for himself, 
a sublime pis-aller, a hazard which failed. Jesus 
taught a knowledge for men to understand ; if men 
had understood, he would never have become 
Messiah. 
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Here, therefore, at the parting of the ways, 
marked by his secret assumption of Messiahship 
at Caesarea, is the moment when we must seek to 
gather up into a unity the teaching of Jesus. 
Hitherto it has been presented in some sort of his- 
torical sequence, as it grew from the ineffable mo- 
ment when Jesus was conscious of loving union 
with God: but the historical sequence cannot be 
preserved. There is no evidence on which to build. 
Relatively much of Jesus’ teaching was remem- 
bered, but few of the occasions. The brave at- 
tempt of Luke to provide historical settings for 
many of Jesus’ sayings is one that no modern writer 
can dare to emulate. 


The central conception of Jesus as teacher is the 
conception of the Kingdom of God. At all times 
he conceived the Kingdom of God under two as- 
pects: objectively, as a mysterious condition of ex- 

_istence which was to descend upon the universal 
world—the actual reign of God—and, subjec- 
tively, as a condition of existence to be achieved by 
the individual within himself. The relation be- 
tween these two conditions was simple. ‘The man 
who achieved the new condition within himself 
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would be, and knew that he would be, a partaker 
of the new condition when it overtook the universe. 

The establishment of the objective condition in 
the universe, which we call, for mere distinction’s 
sake, the Reign of God, was not a new idea in the 
Jewish religion. On the contrary, it was an old 
one; and it was one of the most living religious 
ideas of the pious Jew when Jesus began his min- 
istry. Sometimes the Reign of God was under- 
stood materially, as a triumph of Israel, with God 
for their King, over all the nations of the earth; 
sometimes with a high degree of spirituality, as in 
the belief (not held by Paul alone) that the Jews 
were the chosen nation only in the sense that they 
had received “the oracles of God.” ‘Thus their 
partaking of the Reign of God depended upon 
their obedience to those oracles. Obviously such a 
conception was capable of a profound spiritual 
significance, and in the mind of the highly spir- 
itual Jew the triumph of Israel over the nations 
might well become little less than the ultimate 
union of the world under the immediate sover- 
eignty of God. 

Between the world as it was and the Reign of 
God, clearly a gulf was fixed. The religious imag- 
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ination of the Jew was busy, in the years immedi- 
ately before the birth of, Christ, in striving to 
bridge the gulf; to fill it, so to speak, with a picture 
of the mighty transition. The picture thus created 
was eschatology, the science of the last things. It 
had no firm outlines, it was still in actual process 
of creation when Jesus appeared. Jesus himself 
was to give it a transcendent form. So that, to a 
certain but very limited extent, those are right who 
would regard Jesus as the great eschatological 
prophet. He was that, indeed, but that was the 
less important part of him. 

Though the outlines of the picture of last 
things were vague and variable, certain things in 
it were fixed; above all, the coming of a super- 
natural figure called Messiah, and the judgment of 
the world by him. This judgment was essential, 
for only those who had by their lives deserved the 
reward could be partakers of the Reign of God; 
. the others must be swept away. Again, the general 
belief was agreed that a forerunner would come to 
announce the advent of Messiah, and that this 
forerunner would be Elijah. 

All this Jesus, as prophet, accepted: these were 
to him the conditions of the objective manifesta- 
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tion of the Reign of God. As a teacher, he was 
not greatly concerned with them; as prophet and 
as Messiah-to-be, he was. As teacher, he was 
above all concerned with the attainment by the in- 
dividual man of the subjective Kingdom of God. 
If this were achieved, the Last Things could take 
care of themselves: the members of the Kingdom 
of God could be sure of partaking of the Reign of 
God. Indubitably Jesus believed, when he began 
his ministry, that the Reign of God was imminent. 
But the prime importance to him of that impend- 
ing cosmic revolution was that it made unspeak- 
ably urgent the achievement of the Kingdom of 
God within the individual that he might partake 
of the Reign of God. It was a call upon him to 
change his mind and soul. 

Much and grievous misunderstanding of Jesus’ 
teaching has been caused by rendering Jesus’ call 
for a change of mind and soul as a call for “repent- 
ance.” “Repentance” is ultimately a Pauline con- 
ception, which depends for its force upon an ex- 
treme consciousness of sin. The word, and above 
all the consciousness behind the word, has no real 
place in Jesus’ thought or teaching, which was 
profoundly different and quite differently pro- 
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found from Paul’s. It was of another and a higher 
order. | 

The achievement of the Kingdom of God in the 
individual was for Jesus supereminently a natural 
process. It was a passing beyond the condition of 
strain and effort. ‘There were, for him, three 
stages in the life of man: the unconscious life of 
the child, the conscious life of the man, and the 
new life of the member of the kingdom. In the 
unconscious life of the child there was spontaneity 
and wholeness; in the conscious life of the man 
there was inhibition and division; in the new life 
of the member of the Kingdom, there was spon- 
taneity and wholeness once more. Jesus taught, in 
the fullest sense of the word, the necessity and pos- 
sibility of rebirth, not in the narrow and sectarian 
meaning, but with a new positiveness. The 
Pauline conception of unsleeping war between the 
soul and the body would have been abhorrent to 
-him. Wholeness and spontaneity—these were the 
marks of the member of the Kingdom. 

This is the meaning of his singular insistence 
that children are by nature and birthright mem- 
bers of the Kingdom, and therefore examples of 
the change that must overtake men; and unless the 
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attainment of the Kingdom within the individual 
can be conceived as the entry into a new condition 
of wholeness, wherein after a period of separation 
knowing and being are once more at one, the sig- 
nificance of Jesus’ teaching cannot be appre- 
hended. “To do the will of God,” for instance, 
meant for Jesus something very different from 
what is generally understood by the words. For 
Jesus, the will of the reborn man was identical 
with the will of God. There was no effort: it was 
no question of keeping commandments. “The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath, therefore man is lord also of the Sabbath.” 
The keeping of commandments, even of the two 
commandments which for Jesus comprehended 
the whole of the Law, was not so much insufficient 
as irrelevant. The member of the Kingdom did 
the will of God because he embodied the will of 
God. 

The crucial reference for the teaching of “the 
mystery of the Kingdom of God” is the fourth 
chapter of Mark. If it be accepted that Mark’s 
gospel is based upon the reminiscences of Peter, 
the fundamental importance of that chapter, in it- 
self obvious, is immeasurably enhanced. There is 
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singularly little of Jesus’ teaching in Mark’s Gos- 


pel; and the significance of the one chapter that is 
wholly devoted to it is increased accordingly. We 
may conclude that Peter believed that the real 
essence of Jesus’ message was contained therein. 

-The immediately striking features of the chap- 
ter are, first, that the parables in it are wholly con- 
cerned with the sowing and growing of seed, and, 
second, that these parables are accompanied by 
some of the hardest of all Jesus’ sayings. After 
speaking the parable of the Sower to the crowd at 
large, and ending with the almost esoteric formula: 
“He that can understand, let him understand,” 
Jesus was asked for an explanation. He gave it, 
and the explanation, unlike other explanations of 
parables in the Gospels, is palpably authentic. 
But Jesus was plainly disappointed with the fail- 
ure of his disciples to comprehend the first of his 
parables of the mystery of the Kingdom. “You 
-do not understand this parable! How then will 
you understand the rest of the parables?” And, 
again, after giving his explanation, he said: 

“Is a lamp brought to be put under a basket or a 
bed? Is it not to be put on a lamp-stand? 

“For there is nothing hidden except to be re- 
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vealed; nor is anything mysterious except to be 
made plain. 

“He that can understand, let him understand.” 

That is to say—surely the meaning is unmistak- 
able—that if Jesus spoke mysteriously, it was be- 
cause he could do no other. In his strange par- 
ables, his mysterious words, was a light, an aid to 
direct comprehension; and in them he used his 
light as a light should be used, not to make things 
dark, but to make them clear. He went on: 

“Take care what you understand. For with the 
measure with which you measure, it shall be meas- 
ured to you again, and more added. For to him 
that hath, it shall be given: and from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.” 

It is clear that the two sayings, of which one is 
indeed hard, express, with the parallelism of 
Hebrew poetry, the same meaning; it is also clear 
that the saying: “With what measure you measure, 
it shall be measured to you again, and more 
added,” whatever may be its application in other 
and later contexts, has here, in its original place, 
nothing to do with conduct. Jesus is not telling his 
disciples to take care what they do, but to take care 
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what they hear; he is saying that in proportion to 
their understanding of his words they shall be re- 
compensed, but not equally—more shall be given. 
to them as a free gift. Likewise the saying: ‘To 
him that hath, it shall be given; and from him 
that hath not it shall be taken, even that which he 
hath,” applies not to money, but to the same thing, 
namely understanding. These two grim sayings— 
and they are grim—have precisely the same mean- 
ing. Ifa man have a spark of understanding, it 
will be made a flame: if he have no spark, he is 
condemned forever to darkness. 

But understanding of what? That is clear: 
the understanding of “the mystery of the Kingdom 
of God,” which he sought to make clear in his 
parables of sowing and of seed. And the parables 
precisely fit the dark sayings. There is the sower 
who went forth to sow, and some of his seed fell 
on good ground and brought forth some thirty, 
_ Some sixty, some an hundredfold. ... “To him 
that hath, it shall be given . . . with the measure 
wherewith you measure it, it shall be measured to 
you again, and more added.” There is a natural, 
yet miraculous growth in the soul of him who is 
able to receive the word. Again, “The Kingdom 
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of God is as when a man casts seed on the earth, 
and sleeps by night and wakes by day, and the seed 
sprouts and shoots up—he knows not how. . 
Of itself the earth bears fruit, first the green leaf, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” Let 
but the seed be given its earth in the human soul, 
and the growth follows, inevitable, incommensur- 
able, by no act of the man. Again, the Kingdom 
is like a grain of mustard seed, the smallest seed 
of all, yet it leaps up and becomes a tree which 
birds may roost in. 

It is not really possible to mistake Jesus’ mean- 
ing: he is speaking of the human soul and the 
knowledge of the mystery of the Kingdom of God. 
If a man can understand a little, he will under- 
stand all—swiftly, but naturally. No arduous in- 
tellectual effort is necessary, nor will it avail him. 
Given the gleam of understanding, full compre- 
hension follows, not of the man himself. It hap- 
pens: without the gleam nothing happens at all. 

But what is the mystery? That Jesus himself 
could not expound. It was a true mystery, and he 
called it by that name. But the mystery of the 
Kingdom of God is the mystery of the Fatherhood 
of God—the vast and loving indifference of the 
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Creator. To know this mystery a rebirth of the 
individual man is necessary: rebirth and know- 
ledge go hand in hand. This knowledge is there- 
fore either meaningless or true; but if a man 
understands, the understanding is wonderful. 
Suddenly he catches a glimpse, and it shines “like 
a treasure hid in a field which when a man finds 
he goes joyfully and sells all that he has to buy that 
field.’ 

In Jesus’ teaching the rebirth of the individual 
man was a birth into a knowledge of God as 
Father. Apart from this rebirth, God could not 
be known; to know him was to know him as 
Father. Therefore, to assert or deny the father- 
hood of God, without experience of this rebirth, is 
to utter empty words. Only those who have be- 
come God’s sons can know him as Father. This is 
the real meaning of the famous sentence: “No man 
knoweth the Son but the Father, nor the Father 
‘save the Son.” It is probable, and it has been sup- 
posed in the previous narrative, that these words 
were spoken at a moment when Jesus had realized 
that his teaching of rebirth had been rejected, and 
he had no choice but to believe himself the only 
actual son of God; but it is certain that the knowl- 
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edge of God as Father which he claimed for him- 
self was unique only by bitter accident. He taught 
that potentially all men were God’s sons in pre- 
cisely the same sense as he: the tragedy was that 
they refused to realize their potentialities. 

To be reborn was to know God as Father with 
the same immediate knowledge that Jesus had 
achieved. But what was it—to know God as 
Father? Unfortunately, unless a man has felt in 
himself the need, and touched in himself the ex- 
perience of rebirth, it is impossible to convey to 
him even an inkling of the content of this knowl- 
edge, concerning which Jesus himself spoke the 
inexorable sentence: “To him that hath, it shall be 
given, and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away that which he hath.” But, although there 
was in Jesus’ experience of God a quality peculiar 
to himself, an ineffable sweetness of personal re- 
union, which directly derived from the personal 
quality of Jesus himself, the kind of the experience 
was not unique: it can be paralleled exactly from 
the experience of great saints and great poets. 
Fundamentally, it was an act of profound obei- 
sance to the apprehended wonder and beauty of 
the universe—a sudden and forever incontrover- 
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tible seeing that all things have their place and 
purpose in a great harmony. This is the meaning 
of Jesus’ words: 
“Love your enemies, and pray for them that do you 
harm. That thus ye may be sons of your Father: for 


he makes his sun to rise upon good men and bad, and 
his rain to fall upon the just and the unjust.” 


The utterance is crucial, for it reveals that to know 
the Father is to know, and to be filled with love 
for, the power which makes no distinction between 
good men and bad, just and unjust. That power 
which created the ineffable harmony of good and 
evil in the world created it with the surpassing 
love of the great Demiurge: and those who can for 
a moment see the universe with the Father’s eyes 
must love it with Azs love. 

It is manifest that a command to show love of 
the kind enjoined by Jesus in that saying cannot 
be obeyed, except by the reborn man. In order to 
_ be sons of the Father, men must know the Father ; 
in order to love like the Father, they must know 
how the Father loves; in order to be perfect like 
the Father, they must.know how the Father is per- 
fect. Jesus’ teaching of conduct is therefore in 
the main an enunciation of the spontaneous acts of 
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the reborn man. When he sought to reduce it into 
the form of commandments, it was comprised in 
two simple ones which, being commands to love, 
are impossible to obey. No man can love either 
God or his neighbor by taking thought; nor is love 
an end in itself to be pursued. Indeed, it cannot 
be pursued without falsity. And again, it is utterly 
impossible to separate loving one’s neighbor from 
its first source, in loving God; until you can love 
your neighbor with God’s love, you cannot really 
love him; until you know God you cannot know 
what his love.is.. The loving of men which can 


exist apart from the knowing of God is not love, 


as Jesus meant it, at all. —The man who knows God 
knows immediately that he must forgive his ene- 
mies; and the man who does not know immedi- 
ately that he must not resist evil, does not know 
God. 

Of this order is most of Jesus’ teaching of con- 
duct: it is a description of the spontaneous and 
necessary acts of the man reborn into membership 
of the Kingdom and knowledge of the Fatherhood 
of God. Men were to be reborn into a new condi- 
tion of being in which they naturally did the will 
of God; as one thus reborn, Jesus spoke and per- 
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formed the will of God. If we conceive rebirth 
as the creation of a living and unbroken unity be- 
tween the member of the Kingdom and God him- 
self, we can distinguish two kinds in Jesus’ teach- 
ing of conduct: he enjoined not only acts which 
were the fruit of this union between man and God, 
but also acts which should remove obstacles to this 
union. He declared what men did when they were 
reborn; and declared also what men must do if 
they desired to be reborn. 

To the latter kind belongs his unmistakable 
teaching concerning possessions, which can indeed 
be mistaken only by those whose chief concern is 
not to expound, but to make palatable Jesus’ teach- 
ing. He again and again demanded the complete 
abandonment of all possessions: not because of any 
evil inherent in money as such, but because wealth 
was a mighty obstacle in the way of union with 
God. It is the fashion among commentators to 
speak of the injunction to absolute poverty as “the 
Ebionite heresy.” But who declared the Ebionites 
heretical? Not Jesus. 

Nevertheless, it would be foreign to the spirit 
of Jesus’ teaching to press the injunction to poverty 
in isolation. Not the possession of wealth so much 
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as the attachment to wealth was what he de- 
nounced. “You cannot serve God and Mammon.” 
And Jesus believed that the possession of wealth 
almost inevitably involved attachment to it, and 
consequently an inability to receive and respond to 
the teaching of the Kingdom. In the parable of 
the Sower the “deceit of riches” is represented as 
among the influences most hostile to an under- 
standing of the mystery of the Kingdom. 

But wealth is but one form of attachment to the 
unregenerate life. Jesus no less peremptorily en- 
joined the dissolution of far more precious attach- 
ments, the abandonment of home and family. And 
it would be dishonest to mitigate the injunction. 
Jesus evidently believed that a complete severance 
from all attachments whatsoever was a necessary 
preliminary of complete rebirth. We know he had 
chosen this path himself, and we know the result 
that was obtained thereby; we may understand, 
therefore, that Jesus’ teaching of this necessity is 
extreme. He demands that, in order to prepare 
the way for the union of complete suffusion by 
God, a man should “‘hate his father and his mother, 
aye, and even his own life”; he demands, if need 
should be, even physical mutilation. “If thine eye 
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is an obstacle, pluck it out and cast it from 


But it is all-important to realize that this ruth- 
less rejection of all attachments is simply a means 
to the great end—the preparation of the good soil 
into which the mystery of the Kingdom may be re- 
ceived, and the swift and sudden growth into the 
knowledge that God is Father and men his sons. 
There is an ascetic side to Jesus’ teaching; but this 
asceticism is as it were the preliminary technique 
of attainment. The goal once attained, the ele- 
ment of self-constraint immediately disappears; as 
Jesus fasted in the Wilderness, but never again. A 
new, rich spontaneity of life is achieved: the living 
water wells upward from the depths and flows 
gaily through the new-born man; in this newness 
of life attachments are not refused, the condition 
of attachment becomes simply impossible. The 
reborn son of God moves with an utter freedom 
through the worldly life. He does not need to 
hold himself aloof from it. No tension of the will 
nor rigor of denial is required of him. He is be- 
come simply incapable of attachments, because 
he is become wholly the living and conscious in- 
strument of God’s will. God has gained a new 
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organ of expression, therefore his mere living is 
secured to him by God, and mere living—the 
maintenance of his physical body as the perfect 
organ of God’s will—is all that he needs or desires. 

“Do not go seeking for food and drink, and do 
not worry. It is the pagans of the world who set 
their minds on these. But your Father knows 
that you need them. Seek for his Kingdom, and 
these things shall be given you also.” 

The famous passage to which these words are 
the conclusion—‘“Take no thought for the mor- 
row, what ye shall eat and what ye shall drink” — 
has in it not the faintest tinge of ascetic rigor. It is 
a description of the life of an achieved member of 
the Kingdom, not a command to abnegation as a 
means of entering it. The asceticism of Jesus’ 
teaching applies only to the period of preparation; 
the preparation past, and rebirth achieved, the 
asceticism also is past, and the care-free life begins. 
For the new-born son the essentials of life are pro- 
vided by God: he becomes one with the birds of 
the air and the lilies of the field. He sups joyfully 
with tax-gatherers and sinners, he gladly receives 
the harlot’s perfume and loves the gift for “a thing 
of beauty”; he is to the eye of ascetic rigor “‘a glut- 
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tonous man and a winebibber.” He lives, to out- 
ward seeming, at all adventure; he absolutely re- 
jects all rules and ordinances; he fasts or feasts at 
his own sweet will, which is the sweet will of God. 
The member of the Kingdom is an absolutely free 
man, because he is absolutely obedient to God’s 
will; and it is possible for him to be thus absolutely 
obedient because, by the preliminary abandonment 
of all attachments, he has made himself perfectly 
responsive to the voice of God. 

Forgiveness, love, non-resistance to evil—these 
follow as the night the day in the new condition. 
The secret of it is that “You must be perfect as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.” Man becomes 
one with God: just as God makes his sun rise on 
the evil man and the good, so the son of God loves 
the evil man and the good alike. He sees, as with 
God’s own eyes, that these things must be so and 

not otherwise, and that evil will never be overcome 
“save by the goodness which knows that evil has its 
own perfect right to existence. The goodness 
which denies evil, and rules directly to destroy it, 
is not goodness at all, for it is not in accordance 
with that perfection of God which has created evil 
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and good alike. The perfect tolerance of God 
must be achieved by man. 

Therein we touch the secret center of Jesus’ pro- 
foundest teaching: it is no less than that man must 
be God. It is the highest and the truest wisdom 
ever taught to men; and of the man who lived it is 
no mystery that his followers should have come to 
believe that he was God made man. There was 
nothing else for them to believe. And even to-day 
there are only two things that can be believed 
about Jesus by those who can see the facts at all. 
Either Jesus was God made man, or he was man 
made God. It is easier and less exacting to believe 
the former: but the latter is the truth. 


Perhaps it is unnecessary to say more concerning 
Jesus’ teaching of the subjective attainment of the 
Kingdom of God. The teaching is, and was 
avowed by Jesus himself to be, either self-evident 
or incomprehensible. But it is necessary to insist 
that there was from the beginning a vital connec- 
tion between the subjective attainment of the 
Kingdom, and the objective establishment of the 
Reign of God. The imminence of the Reign of 
God is everywhere presupposed in Jesus’ teaching. 
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The attainment of the subjective Kingdom carried 
with it the certainty of sharing in the objective 
Reign. The single phrase, the Kingdom of God, 
was used by Jesus in both meanings: and those 
are wholly wrong who would interpret it rigidly 
in one sense or the other. The meaning of the 
phrase is always apparent from the context. What 
is evident is that the profound originality of Jesus’ 
teaching lies in his subjective teaching. 

For, as we have said, the belief in the imminence 
of the objective Reign of God was by no means 
new in Jewish religion. John the Baptist had pro- 
claimed it, and Jesus had followed him. Jesus 
had, so to speak, inherited from John the certainty 
that God’s judgment was near at hand. Into the 
form of this inherited certainty he poured a new 
knowledge, of the nature of God and his judgment, 
and of the means by which a man could make him- 
self secure of God’s judgment. Thus, inevitably, 
the nature of the Reign of God was completely 
‘changed from what it had been to John the Bap- 
tist: it was changed from the transcendental theoc- 
racy established through the stern and awful judg- 
ment of God’s Messiah into the blessed company 
of reborn and reunited sons of God. ~The Judg- 
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ment was indeed still to come, but men had now, 
if they would but hear the glad tidings, a means | 
of knowing beyond all doubt that they would be 
received in joy by a loving Father. 

Therefore Jesus could truly say that John the 
Baptist had no part in the Kingdom of God: he 
did not know what it was. 

“Verily, I tell you: among men born of women 
there has not arisen a greater than John the Bap- 
tist. But the least in the Kingdom of God is 
m@reater than he.” 

And a yet subtler and more profound distinction 
was to follow. 

“From the days of John the Baptist until now 
_the Kingdom of God suffers violence, and violent 
men snatch it to themselves. For all the Prophets 
and the Law prophesied until John. And if you 
can receive it, this is Elijah that was to come. He 
that hath ears let him hear!” 

With the reference to John as the forerunner of 
himself, now become Messiah-to-be, which dates 
the saying as belonging to the time at Caesarea 
Philippi, we are not now concerned. But the 
“violence” that was being done to the Kingdom of 
God from the days of John until the moment of 
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Jesus’ speaking, was the violence done to it by 
Jesus and those who understood his teaching. By 
achieving the Kingdom within themselves, they 
compelled the coming of the Reign. This may ap- 
pear a violent argument; but, of course, it is not 
an argument. The attainment of union with God, 
as of a son with a Father, was in itself the guaranty 
that this condition was on the brink of perpetua- 
tion. The true disciple of Jesus, as it were, tasted 
already the joys of the eternal Kingdom, and with 
them the certainty that its establishment forever 
was but a matter of days. Thus, the member of the 
Kingdom, who comprehended the mystery of the 
Kingdom, compelled its coming. John the Baptist 
could only wait for it. 

Therefore John belonged to the old order, the 
past dispensation; he was reckoned with the Law 
and the Prophets. For all his greatness, Jesus 
reckoned him as making one in the essential with 
the Pharisees who asked when the Kingdom would 
~ come, to whom he declared: 
~ “The Kingdom of God will not come by watch- 
ing for it; nor will men say, ‘Here it is!’ or ‘There 
it is.’ For, behold, the Kingdom of God is within 


you.”- 
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That did not mean, at all, for Jesus, that the 
Kingdom of God was only within men, purely sub- 
jective; but that the objective event could only be 
brought to pass by the subjective attainment. 

Because Jesus’ teaching of the Kingdom was 
thus rooted in subjectivity it has an eternal validity. 
No earthly disappointment can touch it. The 
Kingdom of God which has not come is the King- 
dom which comes by watching; it will never come. 
The only Kingdom of God which can come is that 
which Jesus taught; and if in the fullness of time 
it comes indeed, it will have come precisely as he 
taught that it would come, by the sacred “vio- 
lence” which men will have done to it, and to 
themselves. 

This was Jesus’ only teaching of the Kingdom. 
It belongs to his ministry before Cesarea Philippi: 
after Caesarea Philippi he spoke differently con- 
cerning it, because he was then no longer a teacher, 
but the chosen Judge of humankind. He had 
found that men would not listen to his teaching, or, 
if they would listen, could not understand. They 
would not, they could not, by their own attain- 
ment, compel the Kingdom to come. There was 
nothing for it: Jesus alone, unaided, uncompre- 
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hended, would pluck down the Kingdom for them. 
He had waited for the Messiah in vain; now he 
would be Messiah, and men’s Judge. No more 
sublime purpose has been conceived by the human 
mind than that which Jesus conceived when he 
made the Messiah—himself; and he not only con- 
ceived this purpose, but followed and endured it to 
the end. And if we need to seek for motives of this 
supreme dedication of himself, we shall find the 
deepest in his title and his words in the sentence, 
“The Son of Man came not to be served, but to 
serve, and to give his life a ransom for many.” 
What men would not and could not receive from 
him as teacher, he would force upon them by be- 
coming God’s Messiah. . 

It could not be done. He was not God’s Mes- 
siah, and at the last he knew it. But that a teacher 
of wisdom should have had the loving courage of 
that attempt to fathom and forestall the inscrutable 
_ purposes of God is an event in the history of man- 
kind which even to-day has scarcely begun its full 
work upon the minds and souls of men. That 
final, deliberate act of sublime imagination and 
lonely heroism, absolutely differentiates the teach- 
ing of Jesus from that of other profound teachers 
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of mankind. The teaching of Jesus is not his 
teaching only; it is his life and death. 

Nevertheless, to understand it, we must keep dis- 
tinct Jesus the teacher and Jesus the Saviour; we 
must remember always that it was only because of 
men’s blindness of soul and hardness of heart that 
Jesus became the Saviour. And if we insist on re- 
garding him as the Saviour, we become like the 
Pharisees who expected salvation as an external 
event. True, Jesus tried to give it thus to men who 
could not take it otherwise: but he knew at the last, 
as he had known at the beginning, that it could not 
be given save “to him that hath.” 

Nor can the conception of Jesus as Saviour and 
the teaching of Jesus ever be truly reconciled, for 
Jesus taught that the member of the Kingdom 
entered into an immediate relation to God. There- 
fore the idea that this relation should be mediated 
strikes at the very heart of his teaching. ‘That 
Jesus himself did verily lay down his life to medi- 
ate it, that he did in fact succeed, in another way 
than any he had dreamed, in mediating it, does 
not affect the truth that he chose this path as a 
counsel of despair—a sublime #is-aller. To put 
the matter simply, to one who does veritably ac- 
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knowledge the truth of Jesus’ teaching, Jesus can- 
not be more than fellow son or brother. Greatest 
of brothers, first of sons, no doubt: but the moment 
he becomes different in nature from fellow-son or 
brother, what he taught as teacher is denied. 

And it is not possible to understand the teaching 
of Jesus and to deny it. To understand it is to 
accept it: it is either meaningless or true. It is, 
essentially, ‘an obvious teaching. But obvious only 
to those who have in them a gleam of knowledge 
of the condition of life which it promises and from 
which it springs. “To him that hath it shall be 
given; and from him that hath not it shall be taken 
away, even that which he hath” is really a defini- 
tion of the nature of the knowledge which Jesus 
taught. It is a knowledge which can be appre- 
hended only through a change in the learner’s 
being. To understand the teaching of the King- 
dom, a man must already be of the Kingdom. 

Futile, therefore, to attempt to expound the 
teaching of Jesus in detail. All that may be done 
is to indicate, as we have tried to do, the living 
center from which alone it can be apprehended in 
the spontaneous beauty of its truth. If a single 
word must be found to describe his teaching, it 
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shall be this word “spontaneous.” Indeed, if the 
significance of this word “spontaneous,” applied to 
a fully conscious human being, be understood, the 
teaching itself is understood. It is a teaching of a 
profound and final human wisdom; therefore it is 
spontaneous; for spontaneity is the consummation 
of wisdom. 

In other words, Jesus’ teaching is, and is eternal 
because it is, a teaching of life. Life cannot be 
taught, it can only be lived and known. Those 
alone understand the teaching of Jesus who know 
that it is not teaching at all, but simply the living 

utterance of one who had achieved rebirth into a 
new condition of life. Its purpose is to create this 
new life in others, and in those who have ears to 
hear it new life is immediately born. Whether 
Jesus himself spoke, or the author of the fourth 
Gospel imagined them, the secret of Jesus’ teach- 
ing is in the words, “I came that ye might have 
life, and have it more abundantly.” The teaching 
of Jesus is a gay teaching, as all teaching of life 
must be. Good news, indeed: a promise of infinite 
riches: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 
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Chapter I: The Journey to Jerusalem 


NAA ROM Ceasarea Philippi, where 


the great decision was taken by 
himself and confirmed by God, 
Jesus went straight to his jour- 
ney’s end—Jerusalem and death. 
He had a choice of roads before him: either to take 
the road east of Jordan, through Decapolis and 
Herod’s tetrarchy of Perea; or to take the road 
west of Jordan, through Galilee and Samaria. 
Both were dangerous: on either hand he must pass 
through Herod’s territory. 

For himself and a few inner disciples he chose 
the latter; and it seems that others with the bulk 
of his Galilean followers—perhaps a few hun- 
dreds—took the common pilgrim road through 
Perza to meet him again at the Jordan ford not 
far from Jericho. 

He passed through Galilee concealed; yet he 
could not resist the desire to revisit for the last 
time his second home, “the house” at Capernaum. 
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On the road thither he told his disciples once more 
of his coming suffering—that he must be betrayed 
to death. “But they could not understand,” says 
Mark, ‘‘and they were afraid to ask him.” 

“So they came to Capernaum,” Mark continues. 
“And when he was in the house, he asked them, 
‘What were you disputing about on the road?’ ” 

There are no more pregnant words, in any his- 
tory, than these bare and naive sentences of Mark. 
Jesus did not know what his disciples had been dis- 
puting: he had been walking, silent and alone, on 
the road ahead of them; only the murmur of their 
petulant voices had reached him. They were 
afraid to speak to him, now he was become a being 
apart, whom they could no longer approach as in 
the old days. They could not understand his 
words: he had told them that he was to be betrayed. 

That was new. Not that they did not under- 
stand it because it was new; they understood 
nothing of him now. But now for the first time 
Jesus spoke of his betrayal. 

Was it a new thought that came to him as he 
strode ahead? Had he chosen betrayal, and his 
betrayer? The more one reads the Gospel narra- 
tive, the more certain it seems that Jesus’ betrayal 
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and the manner and the agent of it were prede- 
termined by himself. 

Jesus had deliberately chosen the way of suffer- 
ing and death; it was forced upon him by his con- 
sciousness of what he was. There was no place for 
the solitary son of God upon this earth, nor for a 
living Messiah in the world. Having chosen his 
ineluctable destiny, he made his face rigid to go to 
Jerusalem. He had chosen to die in Jerusalem, 
and to die at the feast of the Passover. He would 
be the sacrificial lamb of his people and of the 
world: ‘“‘As the sheep before the shearers is dumb, 
so he would open not his mouth.” 

It was an unparalleled imagination. Two thou- 
sand years of history, through which its appeal to 
the soul of Western men has never been dimin- 
ished, vindicate it as man’s supreme achievement. 
That through the centuries it has been understood 
in a way a modern mind can no longer understand 
it as the self-sacrifice of God himself incarnate is 
of little moment: formulations change, but the 
spiritual verity is the same. What the devout 
Christian has worshiped in the God-man, we can 
revere in the man-God. He could not believe that 
a man was capable of. so supreme an imagination; 
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we can. That is the only difference. We under- 
stand the old forms: the spiritual verity shines 
through them for any man to see. But we know— 
simply because we belong to the twentieth century 
and must not reject our birthright—that the old 
forms are forms. We see their beauty and their 
necessity. ‘The man who sees nothing in the great 
Christian dogmas but illusion and error is blind 
indeed. 

The Christian verity is a statement of this sub- 
lime imagination and act of the man Jesus. Two 
thousand years ago it appeared to those who con- 
templated it so sublime that it must be the imagina- 
tion and the act of God. So, in the final contem- 
plation, it was. In Jesus God was manifest as he 
has never since been manifest in man: but manifest 
in him, because he was wholly man. God is not 
manifest otherwise; he does not exist save in all 
the particularity of creation. Jesus was the 
supreme manifestation of God simply because he 
was the supreme manifestation of Man. 

Faith in the God-man, knowledge of the man- 
God, both spring alike from contemplation of the 
imagination and act of the man Jesus. One is the 
response of a soul which says: No man could have 
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conceived or done this thing; the other the response 
of the soul which says: No one but a man could 
have conceived or done it. Both are true. But the 
former truth belongs to the past; the latter to the 
future. 

Yet see how close they come. For the believer 
in the God-man, the passion and the manner of 
Jesus was predetermined by God; for the believer 
in the man-God it was predetermined by himself. 
But for both alike predetermined. That is the 
essential. On this essential predetermination of 
his passion all rationalistic lives of Jesus are 
wrecked. It is for the rationalist an element 
imported into the story by after-generations to 
correspond with their belief in his Godhead: for 
the rationalist and the liberal Jesus is, however 
kindly they may put it, only the fanatic who lost 
his life at the head of a heretical and revolutionary 
movement. He did not, because he could not, 
predetermine the manner and day of his death. He 
could not do this, because he was only aman. And 
for the rationalist and the liberal “only a man” 
means “‘only a man like me.” What they could 
not do, he could not do. Never was there yet a 
liberal or a rationalist life of Jesus that did not 
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end on a note of sympathetic condescension: he did 
this, and it was very beautiful, but we understand 
better. ; 

We do not understand better. To look for a 
liberal Jesus.is mistaken. But it is mistaken, also, 
to do as the eschatologist and put him into an abyss 
of darkness, with the assurance that we cannot un- 
derstand him. Understanding is not the faculty 
by which Jesus can be known: but intuition. We 
have to seize in act a greater spirit than our own, 
we have to pluck from the future, the man of the 
future. Jesus can be reached, if he can be reached. 
at all, through the man of genius alone. But he 
will never be understood. 

Jesus was not a fanatic who lost his life in a 
heretical movement. He was a new kind of man, 
who was inexorably driven by reason of his new 
faculties to believe himself the only son of God, 
and to seek the only death that was fitting for such 
_aone. The manner of that death he predetermined 
for his own great ends. He was able to predeter- 
mine it because he was a man of new faculties and 
new powers. 

To die at Jerusalem as the Paschal Lamb was 
not an easy thing to accomplish, At Jerusalem 
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was a Roman procurator and a Roman garrison, 
ready indeed to do Roman justice upon him were 
he to appear as an enemy of the civil power. But 
what had he to do with the civil power? He was 
deliberately indifferent to it. And as for placing 
himself in a position in which he should die as a 
common criminal, nothing could be more alien 
from his purpose. His purpose was to die as the 
suffering Messiah. 

To proclaim himself openly as Messiah would 
be fatal. He would be condemned not as Messiah, 
but as a common factionary. There had been Mes- 
siahs before in Jewish history, would-be restorers 
of Israel on earth: and Roman justice had been 
done upon them. Jesus was an utterly different 
Messiah—unthinkable to Jewish expectation and 
harmless to the Roman. The Messiah that he was 
was completely beyond the comprehension of even 
his own disciples. He could not openly proclaim 
himself that Messiah; it would be only a decision 
and a blasphemy. 

How then was he to achieve his purpose? There 
was no way but the one he chose, by the intuition 
of genius. His secret Messiahship should be be- 
trayed at his own appointed time to the rulers of 
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Jerusalem: at the last moment, when it had been 
placed secure beyond all doubt that he was no 
leader of an earthly Israel. Till the day came he 
would preach and teach his own message in Jeru- 
salem; when the day came his chosen disciple 
should betray his secret to his enemies. Till the 
day came they should find no cause of action 
against him; when the day came his fate would be 
certain. He would be condemned as the Messiah, 
‘but as the Messiah of a spiritual Israel, and he 
would die as the Paschal Lamb. 

He needed but one man: one to betray him. 
Judas of Kerioth is lost forever in the darkness of 
history. His memory has been blotted out. Yet, 
even by the believers in the God-man, the name of 
Judas should have been revered as the name of the 
man by whose hand God’s sacrifice was made pos- 
sible. For a believer in the man-God Judas stands 
next to Jesus himself in the great story. For he, 
-when all were without understanding, must have 
understood. Perhaps not all, but something. 
Whether Jesus knew his weakness, or discovered 
his strength; whether he was the unconscious in- 
strument or the conscious partner in Jesus’ purpose 
—must remain forever hidden. The man who 
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betrayed Jesus and hanged himself in sorrow, 
judged by the commonest measure, was a man, and 
perhaps more a man than the disciples who left 
their Master and fled, or than Peter who denied 
him thrice. 

From the bare facts of the synoptic story we are 
forced to conclude an understanding between 
Jesus and Judas. Had Judas been simply a com- 
mon traitor, why should he have chosen the precise 
moment that Jesus desired and his enemies would 
have avoided for his treachery? Why did he bend 
himself so faithfully to Jesus’ purpose? And, apart 
from this, I think that no one who submits his 
imagination to the atmosphere of the story of the 
Passion, mysterious and fragmentary though it is, 
can fail to feel the tension of a secret and profound 
understanding between Jesus and his betrayer. 
Judas also was fulfilling a mission. More than 
that indeed we cannot say, save that the mere exist- 
ence of this understanding demands that Judas 
should have understood something of Jesus’ pur- 
pose when the disciples understood nothing at all. 
May it not be that when Jesus first spoke of the 
necessity of his betrayal on the road to Capernaum, 
and the disciples “did not understand his saying and 
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were afraid to ask him,” one of them did under- 
stand, and bowed himself to the necessity of his 
great Mastere His name has been darkened by 
Christian piety. How were men who could not 
understand Jesus’ purpose to understand the nature 
of him who served it? And if this plea for Judas 
seems too strange for sufferance, let it be forgotten 
as the vagary of one man’s imagination; but let it 
be remembered that Judas was more necessary to 
the great drama than any other of the Master’s 
disciples. 


“What were you disputing about on the road?” 
Jesus asked his followers when he entered, for the 
last time, the house in Capernaum. 

They were silent. At least they had a sense of 
the incommensurability of their Master’s thought 
and theirs. . They were disputing which of them 
was the greatest in the Kingdom of God. The 
irony of it! 

Jesus sat down and called a little child to him, 
and clasped him to him, and said: 

“Tf any one wishes to be first, he must be last 
of all and servant of all. Verily, I tell you, except 
you turn and become like little children, you shall 
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not enter the Kingdom of God. Whoever there- 
fore shall humble himself as this little child, he is 
the great one in the Kingdom of God. 

“And whoever shall receive one such little child 
in my name, receives me. And whoever receives 
me, receives not me, but him that sent me. But 
whoever shall offend one of these little ones that 
believe in me, it were good that a mill-stone were 
hanged about his neck and he were cast into the 
deeps of the sea. 

‘Woe to the world, because of offenses. For it 
must be that offenses come, but woe to the man 
through whom comes the offense. 

“See that you despise not one of these little ones. 
For I tell you their angels in heaven do continually 
behold the face of the Father. Therefore it is not 
the will of the Father that one of these little ones 
should be lost.” 

John said to him: 

“Master, on the road we saw a man who was not 
a follower of ours casting out demons in your 
name. We forbade him because he was not a 
follower.” 

Jesus answered : 

“Do not forbid him. For no man who does a 
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work of power in my name can easily speak evil 
of me. He who is not against us is for us.” 

It was enough for Jesus now that he should not 
be opposed and persecuted; he asked no more. 
The saying is in keeping with the enforced hiding 
of his brief passage through his native land. 

From Galilee he made his way, perhaps with 
James and John for sole companions, through 
Samaria. 

Of this journey through Samaria we know only 
Luke’s story how in a certain village no house 
would take Jesus in because his face was set to- 
wards Jerusalem; and how James and John, the 
naive and clamorous pair, the “Sons of Thunder,” 
asked that they might call fire from heaven to de- 
stroy the villagers. Jesus “turned and rebuked 
them; and they went to another village.” 

The revelation of the gulf that yawned between 
Jesus’ mind and the thoughts of his nearest dis- 
. ciples is terrible. Howcould these men have had 
the smallest gleam of comprehension of his purpose 
in going to die in Jerusalem, or have understood 
for a moment what manner of Messiah he was? 
It was not possible. For them he was a miracle- 
worker who was going to Jerusalem. to work the 
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greatest miracle of all. As by a wave of his potent 
wand, a marvelous kingdom would rise: the dis- 
ciples in purple and fine linen would be the King’s 
viceroys, and all their enemies would be defeated 
and slain. 

Scarcely less crude than this were the visions of 
their minds while they walked behind their silent 
master. Not that they were confident: they were 
terribly afraid. The thing seemed so impossible. 
But it was far easier to believe in such an impos- 
sibility than in a Messiah who would be slain. As 
far as they might, they believed in it. 

Who should be first, who greatest? was the in- 
cessant subject of their talk. Sometimes he turned 
to them to tell them that his was to be no earthly 
glory and no kingdom of gold and jasper. What 
was the use? What had Jesus to tell that could be 
understood by one who in his old age imagined 
the coming of the Lord in the terms of the Book of 
Revelation? That was when John was old: what 
would the young imagination of John have beenr 

The words of Jesus to his disciples which were 
spoken on his journey to Jerusalem reveal his con- 
stant effort to disabuse his followers’ minds of these 
_ crude expectations. He is represented as declaring 
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to them on three different occasions that he would 
be condemned to death and killed, and on the third 
day he would rise again; and the disciples are rep- 
resented as being bewildered by the saying, as not 
understanding its meaning, and as afraid to ask 
him. Two simple considerations make it evident 
that this prophecy was reshaped after the event. 
Not only would it have been impossible, even for 
the disciples, to misunderstand the simple statement 
that he would rise again in the body on the third 
day, but the conduct of his disciples after the cruci- 
fixion makes it certain that they had no such ex- 
pectation. Contradictory as the narratives of the 
resurrection are, they agree in this one particular: 
that the disciples were completely unprepared for 
such an event. The three prophecies assigned to 
Jesus, with the addition that the disciples did not 
understand them, represent the naive effort of the 
early Church at once to assert that Jesus prophesied 
his resurrection after-three days and to explain 
away the awkward fact that the disciples had be- 
haved as though his resurrection was inconceivable. 
to them. 

Jesus did not expect to be resurrected in the body 
after three days. He expected something of a dif- 
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ferent order from bodily resurrection, and he ex- 
pected this to come before he touched the extreme 
of bodily death. Moreover, it would be exact to 
say that Jesus did not believe in bodily resurrec- 
tion at all. He believed in resurrection: he be- 
leved that the human being would rise to a more 
glorious existence after death: but he did not be- 
lieve in bodily resurrection. The meaning of his 
reply to the question of the Sadducees is unmis- 
takable. In their crude conception of the resurrec- 
tion as a resurrection of the physical body “they 
were far astray, ignorant both of the Scriptures 
and the power of God. For when men rise from 
the dead, they neither marry nor are married, but 
are as angels in heaven.” By his phrase “like 
angels in heaven” Jesus was trying to describe 
another order of existence than the bodily. A 
glimpse of what the phrase meant to him may be 
had from his words concerning little children, that 
“their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father in heaven.” ‘This did not mean, as it is 
often interpreted, that little children had guardian 
angels. Little children were, for Jesus, as it were 
by nature, members of the Kingdom of God. They 
were beings who had not yet lost their birthright: 
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They were single and whole. When they grew to 
man’s estate, and the divided consciousness of the 
adult took hold of them, they lost their birthright. 
They could regain it only by being born again and 
so becoming sons of God and members of the King- 
dom once more. Beneath that simple and beauti- 
ful phrase concerning the children lies a deep 
spiritual wisdom, which sees the three great ages 
of man as the completeness and innocence of the 
child, the division and consciousness of estrange- 
ment of the man, and the regained completeness 
and innocence of the member of the Kingdom. 
The child and the son of the Kingdom alike be- 
hold, each through his angel or spiritual part, the 
face of the Father; and the condition of being or 
having an angel was simply the condition of being 
in the presence of God. The ignorant who endow 
the angels of Jesus’ sayings with bodily existence, 
and the clever who dismiss them as mere relics of 
. an outworn creed, are alike “far astray, not know- 
ing the power of God.” 

Jesus, from the beginning of his ministry to his 
death, was trying to express ineffable truths to 
simple people; and he expressed them with a 
simple profundity which has never been ap- 
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proached by another man. His incessant effort 
was to set aside precisely those crass interpretations 
which later generations, like the disciples them- 
selves, have thrust upon his teaching. Just as to 
this day nine men out of ten cannot conceive the 
resurrection save as a resurrection of the physical 
body; just as the Church itself was founded on a 
physical interpretation of indubitable experiences 
of the continued presence of Jesus—so in Jesus’ 
own lifetime his words were continually misunder- 
stood. He had not only a conception, but a direct 
and continuous experience, of another kind of ex- 
istence than the physical. This was his condition 
of being a son of God, or a member of the King- 
dom of God. This condition could be attained, as 
he himself had attained it, here and now. But 
men would not; and because they would not, Jesus 
would, by his death and his return as Messiah, 
establish the condition for all men. 

Jesus believed that at the very moment of his 
death, before the last spark of consciousness went 
out, he would be taken up, and pass wholly into 
this other order of existence. The articulate frame- 
work of his belief was derived from the Messianic 
expectation of his day: he thought in the terms of 
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the age, but he knew a timeless knowledge. At the 
last his thought betrayed him, but not his knowl- 
edge: he had tried to express something which 
could not be expressed. But he came nearer than 
any man to expressing the ineffable. 

There is little doubt that Jesus essayed the hope- 
less task of telling his disciples of his expectation. 
It is certain that he spoke to them dark words 
which they did not understand, whose meaning 
they did not dare to ask him. It must have been 
so. What those words were we can only guess. 
He was not to rise again from the dead after three 
days; he was both to die and not to die; at the 
moment of death he was to be taken up to sit on 
the right hand of God, whence he would come to 
judge both the quick and the dead. This did not 
happen as Jesus expected it to happen. But what 
the imagination of the disciples hoped against 
hope to happen was almost a caricature of Jesus’ 
own expectation. They expected, by some mirac- 
ulous transfiguration, the establishment of 4 glor- 
ious kingdom on earth, in which the first places 
would be reserved for themselves. 

This crude imagination Jesus sought at every 
opportunity to correct on his last journey. When 
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the disciples would have prevented the little chil- 
dren from being brought to him, he was angry, 
and said: 

“Let the children come to me: do not prevent 
them. For the Kingdom of Heaven belongs to 
such as they. Truly I tell you, whosoever shall 
not receive the Kingdom of God as a child, shall 
never enter into it.” And he clasped them in his 
arms, and blessed them, laying his hands upon 
them. 

It was not easy to understand; it never will be 
easy to understand: and even those who come near 
to understanding it often err in insisting upon an 
element of childishness. Not to the childish, but to 
the childlike and to the child, belongs the King- 
dom: to those born whole, and to those reborn into 
wholeness. But the essential which Jesus sought 
to impress upon his disciples was that entry into 
the Kingdom was a condition and an experience. 
It is indeed to make the same mistake as did his 

disciples to imagine that this condition and this 
“experience were but the qualification for entrance 
into the Kingdom. The condition and the experi- 
ence were all in all; but it followed of necessity 
that those who partook of it must enter into another 
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order of existence. The Kingdom of God was, at 
one and the same time, a condition of soul within 
men, and an order of existence outside them, a uni- 
versal order of a new world yet to be. 

The story of the rich young man, which belongs 
to this same journey, has a like import. As Jesus 
took the road again from Capernaum the young 
man ran towards him and fell on his knees. 

“Good master,” he said, “what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?” 

‘Why do you call me good? No one is good save 
God. You know the commandments: Do no mur- 
der, Commit no adultery, Do not steal, Bear no 
false witness, Do no injustice, Honour your father 
and your mother.” 

“All these commandments I have kept since a 
boy, Master!” 

Jesus looked at him, and loved him. 

“One thing is lacking. Go, sell all that you have 
_and give it to the poor and you shall have treasure 
in heaven: then come hither and follow me.” 

His face fell at the word, and he went away - 
for he had many possessions. Those are right who 
maintain that these words of Jesus contain no ab- 
solute injunction of poverty. It was indeed not 
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the rejection of his wealth as such that was “the 
one thing lacking” to the young man whom Jesus 
loved, but his rejection of his attachment to his 
wealth. It was possible that a man might be rich 
and inherit eternal life; but yet in truth it was all 
but impossible. To have riches and not be attached 
to them; to keep possessions and yet be ready to 
surrender them at a word; to be wealthy and live 
as though one had no wealth at all—this was almost 
beyond human power. If the young man had said, 
“Master, I will,” Jesus would have called him 
back: to such a willingness the act was not neces- 
sary. 

Jesus watched the young man going sadly away: 
then he said to his disciples: 

“How hard it is for those who have riches to 
enter the Kingdom of God!” 

He meant precisely what he said: that it was 
terribly hard for a rich man to attain that complete 
surrender to the will of God which was the sign 
Gclonging to the Kingdom. His thought ran on: 

“How hard it is to enter the Kingdom of God! 
It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom 
of God.” 
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Once more it was not an absolute impossibility 
that Jesus was proclaiming, even though it is in 
fact impossible for a camel to pass through a 
needle’s eye; it was rather a task of superhuman 
difficulty, that no man should set himself. The 
disciples, says Mark, were completely astonished, 
and said to themselves, “Who then can be saved?” 
Certainly it was not any declaration that it was 
impossible for a rich man to enter the Kingdom 
that thus astonished and perplexed them. Jesus 
had preached poverty often enough; and they 
themselves were really poor peasants. There were 
plenty of poor to be blessed and saved. Their 
question was, “What rich man can be saved?” 
And this was the question which Jesus answered. 

“With men it is impossible, but-not with God. 
With God all things are possible.” 

It was beyond the power of a man so to hold 
himself towards his riches as to be completely de- 
‘tached from them. Yet Jesus could not accept the 
thought that the young man whom he had looked 
on and loved should be excluded from the King- 
dom. He as man could see no way for him, but 
God might. Nay, God would. For Jesus would 
become God’s deputy and Judge. 
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Peter said: “See, we have left everything and 
followed you.” 

Jesus answered the unspoken question: 

“Truly, I tell you, there is no one who has left 
house or brothers or sisters or mother or father or 
children or lands for my sake and the good news, 
who shall not receive a hundredfold now in this 
world—houses and brothers and sisters and moth- 
ers and children and lands—with persecutions; and 
in the world to come eternal life. And many first 
shall be last, and many last first.” 

Surely the irony is unmistakable, even though 
the sting has been duly removed by Matthew and 
Luke. A hundredfold—with persecutions. The 
Kingdom had nothing to do with rewards, either in 
this world or the next: in the Kingdom all justice 
was transcended. 

The thought is hard, perhaps almost as hard to- 
day after centuries of Christianity as it was when 
Jesus tried to make it clear to his disciples. They 
did not understand; not many after them have un- 
derstood. It is easier to smile at the crudely mate- 
rial imaginations of James and John when they 
asked that one might sit on his right hand and the 
other on his left in his glory than to think how 
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simple peasants could otherwise conceive the high 
knowledge of Jesus. And Jesus’ answer is the only 
one: “You do not know what you are asking for.” 

It would be vain indeed to seek to determine 
how far Jesus gave to his knowledge and his ex- 
pectation a material embodiment. To say what 
he desired to say, he had to appeal to a familiar 
~ scheme; but it is certain that the material elements 
of his teaching are precisely those which were ex- 
aggerated by the evangelists. “he memory and 
the interpretation of Jesus’ words are ultimately 
derived from those disciples whose lack of under- 
standing he so often rebuked: to men who, after 
all Jesus’ efforts to disabuse them, disputed to the 
last over the question which of them should be the 
greatest in the Kingdom. What is wonderful is 
not that Jesus’ teaching should have been coarsened 
here and there, but that in the main the pure spirit- 
uality of his thought concerning the Kingdom: 
should have been so astonishingly preserved. It 
was saved, we may guess, by its strangeness and its 
authority. The strangest of Jesus’ words were 
those he uttered most evidently with the certainty 
of the son of God. 

“You do not know what you are asking for,” he 
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said to the importunate sons of Zebedee. “Can 
you drink the cup that I drink? and be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized with?” 

éWe can.” 

“You shall drink the cup that I drink; and you 
shall be baptized with the baptism that I am bap- 
tized with. But to sit on my right hand and my 
left is not mine to give, but to those for whom it 
has been prepared.” 

There was for Jesus always an unknown ele- 
ment in the Kingdom. The Kingdom as condition 
he knew; the Kingdom as realization he did not 
know, and openly confessed his ignorance. He did 
not know how a rich man could enter it; he did 
not know the day on which it would be established 
by his coming as the Son of Man; he did not know 
who would sit on his right hand and his left. These 
were things that the Son did not know, only the 
Father. And yet, even of these three things that 
Jesus did not know, one became known to him. 
When he spoke his final parable of the Sheep and 
the Goats, he knew how a rich man could enter 
the Kingdom. 

Therefore we may say, using a crude analogy, 
that Jesus knew, and came to know completely, the 
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natural laws of the Kingdom; the only thing he 
did not know was the details of its realization. Or 
we may say, perhaps more exactly, that he knew 
the Kingdom as the master-artist knows his master- 
piece to be when he is on the brink of taking up his 
pen or his brush. He sees it wholly, perfectly with 
the eyes of the soul; but the concrete vision which 
can come only when the work is achieved and done 
is denied him. And Jesus (if we may follow the 
image) stood now towards his disciples as the 
master-artist who should seek to explain his master- 
piece to be, which earthly circumstance forbids 
him to begin. They want to know what it will be 
like. He shakes his head in despair. It will be 
like nothing on earth: it will be utterly new—the 
perfect realization of all that whereunto the whole 
creation groans and travails. Not like this, not 
like that; you will not say “It is here” or “It is 
there” ; you cannot ask who will sit here, who there. 
These things have no meaning. It is a different 
kind of existence. To be able to conceive it you 
must be changed. The Kingdom is within you, 
it will not come by watching: for to conceive it 


now, or enter it hereafter, you must have passed 
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beyond all thought of greater and less, of reward 
and punishment. 

The disciples were very angry with James and 
John. Jesus called them to him and said: 

“You know that those who have the reputation 
of ruling the heathen lord it over them, and their 
great ones have authority over them. Let it not 
be so among you. But whoever wishes to be great 
among you must be your servant, and whoever 
wishes to be first-among you must be the slave of 
all. For the Son of Man himself did not come to 
be served, but to serve, and to give his life as a 
ransom for many.” 

To those who would carry impossible and irrele- 
vant logical distinctions into the living center of 
Jesus’ teaching, and would assert that Jesus was 
speaking here not of the Kingdom, but of the con- 
duct of his true disciples in this world, let it be 
said once again that there is no essential distinction 
between life in this world and life in the Kingdom. 
The line that is drawn by much modern criticism 
is arbitrary and false. For the member of the 
Kingdom, the life of the Kingdom begins here and 
now, and in every true member of the Kingdom 
who lives in this world, the Kingdom also exists. 
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That the moment was soon to come when this world 
would be changed, and a new order of things 
begin, was assuredly a part and an essential part 
of Jesus’ belief: but the new order of outward 
things was but the necessary consequence of the 
new order of inward being. That new order of 
being could be, must be, touched here and now. 
The end of the world was only the completion of 
its setting. Or, more simply, to know the mystery 
of the Kingdom involved a profound change in the 
nature of man’s thoughts and acts: he lived, as it 
were, from a new center. He was reintegrated. 

To this, the spiritual essence of Jesus’ teaching 
concerning the Kingdom, eschatology is irrelevant. 
The teaching of Jesus remains ever new and ever 
true in complete independence of eschatology. But 
Jesus’ life cannot be divorced from his eschatology, 
for the eschatology determined his chosen destiny. 
Eschatology solved the awful problem of Jesus: 
- how he was to bring men, who would not compel 
the Kingdom to come by their own native act of 
soul, into the Kingdom. To understand Jesus the 
man we must understand his eschatology; but even 
then it is his eschatology that we must understand, 
not the eschatology of the pious Pharisee or the 
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pious peasant of Jesus’ day. Nothing is more fatal, 
more contrary to the spirit of true history or true 
criticism, than to seek to subdue Jesus to the con- 
ceptions of his contemporaries. He used their con- 
ceptions to express his knowledge. It is to his 
knowledge, not to their conceptions, that we must ' 
go. 

Something of Jesus’ effort to convey to his dis- 
ciples the true meaning of his message appears in 
the two parables which are recorded as definitely 
belonging to this journey—the parables of the 
Talents, and of the Laborers in the Vineyard. 
Luke says of his version of the parable of the 
Talents, that “Jesus spoke this parable because 
he was near Jerusalem and because they thought 
that the Kingdom of God would appear im- 
mediately”; and Matthew convincingly connects 
the parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard with 
the disciples’ desire to know what their reward 
would be for forsaking all their possessions. 

“A certain nobleman,” he said, “went away to 
a distant country to assume royal power and to re- 
turn. And calling his servants he handed over his 


property to them: to one he gave five talents, to 
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another two, to another one, to each according to 
his ability. Then he went away. 

“The servant with the five talents immediately 
went and traded with them and gained another five. 
Likewise he with the two talents gained another 
two. But he with the one digged a hole and hid 
his lord’s money. 

“After a long while his lord returned, having 
assumed his royal power, and called his servants 
to account. He with the five talents brought the 
other five and said: ‘My lord, you gave me five 
talents. See, I have gained another five.’ His 
lord said to him: ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant, you were faithful in little, I will set you 
-over much. Enter into the joy of your lord.’ He 
with the two talents came forward and said: ‘My 
lord, you gave me two talents. See I have gained 
another two.’ His lord said to him: ‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant, you were faithful in 
‘little, I will set you over much. Enter into the joy 
of your lord.’ 

“Then he with the one talent came forward and 
said: ‘My lord, I knew that you were a hard man, 
reaping where you did not sow, and gathering 
where you did not scatter. I was afraid and went 
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and hid your talent in the earth. See, you have 
your own.’ His lord replied: ‘You wicked and 
idle servant, you knew that I reap where I did not 
sow and gather where I did not scatter. You should 
have given my money to the bankers and then when 
I came I should have received my own with in- 
terest. Take the talent from him and give it him 
that has five. For to every one that hath it shall 
be given, in superfluity. And from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which he hath.’ ” 

The concluding words, which must have been 
often on Jesus’ lips—“To him that hath it shall be 
given... ”—contain, as we have seen, the 
inmost essence of Jesus’ teaching of the mystery of 
the Kingdom. And here they are used, not to point 
the moral of the parable, but as it were to sound 
a note by which the parable should be understood. 
For the parable of the Talents is a statement of 
the mystery of the Kingdom, as modulated by 
Jesus’ destiny as Messiah-to-be. During his ab- 
sence—long or short the Son knew not, but only the 
Father—the secret of the Kingdom must be at 
work incessantly in the souls of his true disciples. 
By its growth within them they would be judged. 
He, who now departed to become King indeed, had 
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given them the Word, according to their capacity 
to receive it. If they had received it truly it must 
grow within them: the talent would be doubled, 
the seed become a tree. They would realize the 
Kingdom in themselves. True, its final manifesta- 
tion would be by the fiat of the Father and the 
judgment of his Son; but, to pass that judgment 
victoriously, they must see to it that the Kingdom 
grew within them, here and now. 

So, in the second parable by which he sought to 
lift the scales from his disciples’ eyes so that they 
should see the mystery of the Kingdom, other 
familiar and repeated words, which also belong 
to the inmost of the mystery, were used to sound 
the dominant note: “The first shall be last, and the 
last first.” As before he had striven to drive from 
their minds the thought that the Kingdom was 
merely a miraculous creation of God and show that 
_1t must be created equally by the souls of men, now 
he sought to stamp out of their minds the ineradi- 
cable notion that membership of the Kingdom was 
a reward for services done or sacrifices made. The 
parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard was 
spoken in final reply to Peter’s unspoken expecta- 
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tion: “See, we have left everything and followed 
you.” First, he had ironically promised them in 
this world a hundredfold of what they had sacri- 
ficed—“with persecutions”— and in the world to 
come, eternal life. Eternal life, simply, with no 
distinction of place or person. Now with an ex- 
treme of paradox, yet not strained one hair’s 
breadth beyond his true meaning, he strove com- 
pletely to banish from their minds the idea of 
justice as a law of the Kingdom. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven,” he said, “‘is like a 
master of a house who went out at dawn to hire 
laborers for his vineyard. And having agreed with 
them at a shilling a day he sent them into his vine- 
yard. He went out again at the third hour and 
saw others standing idle in the market place and 
said to them, ‘Go you also into the vineyard and I 
will pay you what is just.’ And they went. And 
he went out again at the sixth hour, and at the 
ninth hour, and did the same. Going out at the 
eleventh hour, he found others standing, and said 
to them, ‘Why do you stand thus idle all the dayr’ 
They said to him, ‘Because no one has hired us.’ 
He said to them, ‘Go you too into the vineyard.’ 
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“When evening came the master of the vineyard 
said to his foreman: ‘Call the workers and give 
them their wages, beginning from the last and 
going on to the first.’ When those of the eleventh 
hour came they received each a shilling. When 
the first came they thought they would get more. 
But they too received each a shilling. And, hav- 
ing got their money, they murmured against the 
master, saying: ‘Those who came last have worked 
one hour, yet you make them equal to us who have 
borne the blazing heat and the burden of the day.’ 

“He spoke to one of them and said: ‘Friend, I 
do you no wrong. Did you not agree with me for 
a shilling? Take that which is yours and go your 
way. It is my will to give to this last the same as 
I give to you. Is it not lawful for me to do what 
I will with my own? Or is your eye evil, because 
mine is good?’ 

“Thus shall the last be first and the first last.” 

It is one of the profoundest of all the parables: 
its pure transparency opens on to illimitable depths 
of meaning, and the true import of the frequent 
phrase, ‘The last shall be first, and the first last,” 
can be grasped only by its means. In the parable 
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there is an absolute equality of reward: the con- 
ception of first and last therefore falls completely 
away. Yet those of the eleventh hour are paid 
their equal wage before those of the ninth; and 
those of the first hour are paid last. To ruffle into 
a final beauty the surface of this absolute equality 
of condition in the Kingdom has come the breath 
and influence of perfect love—that which Jesus so 
often and so unforgettably expressed, in the par- 
able of the Prodigal Son, and in the words: “There 
is more joy in heaven over one sinner that repent- 
eth, than over the ninety and nine which need 
not repentance’”—that element in Jesus’ imagina- 
tion and knowledge of God which differentiates it 
forever from other imagination and knowledge of 
God. This was completely his own: out of it grew 
all he did and was. 

For in the Kingdom as Jesus knew it, though 
there is neither first nor last, yet the last are first. 
It is a paradox and a contradiction, but it is the 
truth. For it isa Kingdom of love. It could not 
be otherwise: love imagined, love created it. In 
the Kingdom of love, those who belong to it find 


their supreme felicity in yielding to the latest 
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comers. ‘There is more joy in heaven,” for heaven 
itself is but the blessed company of the sons of God. 
Such was the teaching of that grim journey to 
Jerusalem, when Jesus broke the silence wherein 
he walked alone, ahead of his frightened followers. 
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—| ESUS had determined the nature 
of his entry into Jerusalem. “Be- 


hold your king cometh meek, and 
riding upon an ass,” ran the 
prophecy; and he had deter- 
mined to fulfill it. 

When they were approaching Jerusalem 
towards the Mount of Olives and had come as far 
as the village of Bethany, which lay off the road, 
Jesus said to two of his disciples: 

“Go into the village yonder, and just as you 
enter it you will find an ass’s colt tethered, on 
which no man has ever sat. Untie him and bring 
him here. And if anyone ask you, ‘Why are you 
doing this?’ say, ‘The Master needs it, and he will 
straightway send’ it back to you again.’” 

They went away and found a colt tethered out- 
side a door opening on the by-road, and they un- 
tied him. Some men standing by said to them: 
“What are you doing, untying that colt?’ They 
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said what Jesus told them to say, and the men let 
them go. 

It is clear from Mark’s subsequent story that 
Jesus had at least one friend in Bethany—Simon 
the Leper—at whose house he dined on the night 
before the Last Supper. Moreover, Bethany was 
his headquarters during his days in Jerusalem. 
From Bethany he set out in the morning, to Beth- 
any he returned in the evening. Probably it was at 
Simon the Leper’s house that he lodged. 

Probably, too, it was Simon who had provided 
for him the unbroken colt. It was not necessary to 
suppose that Jesus’ acquaintance with Bethany was 
of long standing. Simon may have been one of 
those in Judea who heard of Jesus’ fame and came 
to follow him. Jesus must have had many such 
scattered disciples on whose loyal assistance he 
could call. 

We may suppose that when his decision to come 
to Jerusalem had been taken, Jesus sent word to 
Simon in Bethany, telling him the day when he 
would reach Jerusalem, and bidding him have 
ready an unbroken colt for his entry. Nothing 
was more evidently prearranged in Jesus’ life than 
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his journey to Jerusalem: the day of his entry was 
fixed long beforehand, as was the day of his death. 
Jesus had determined to enter Jerusalem as the 
Messiah, but as the Messiah of his own concep- 
tion. It was no part of his purpose, indeed it was 
a sheer impossibility, that he should be recognized 
by others than his own close disciples as Messiah; 
and his own near disciples could not understand 
the conception of the Messiah which he had 
created. It may be doubted whether they even un- 
derstood the meaning of his chosen entry, for Jesus 
was fulfilling prophecies that he alone had con- 
nected and understood. He had fashioned the 
Messiah that he was to be from the compulsion of 
his own consciousness and circumstance: where the 
prophets helped him he availed himself of their 
help; where they could be obeyed, he obeyed them. 
In the late afternoon the ass was brought to 
Jesus. His disciples put their cloaks upon it for a 
saddle-cloth; and Jesus seated himself. Some 
spread their cloaks on the road before him; others 
strewed branches and leaves. Jesus rode in the 
midst of the company. Before and behind him 
they cried out “Hosanna!” as they went along. 
What were the actual words of the acclamation 
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we cannot say. Those given by the evangelists 
have, unfortunately, been reshaped to accord with 
their belief that Jesus entered Jerusalem openly 
as the Messiah, which is impossible. Jesus entered 
Jerusalem to the outward eye as a prophet alone. 
“When he entered Jerusalem,” says Matthew, “the 
whole city was agog, saying, ‘Who is this?’ And 
people said, “This is the prophet Jesus from 
Nazareth in Galilee.’ ” 

But there was that in the acclamation which 
offended the eager ears of Pharisees in the crowd. 
That Jesus should be acclaimed even as a prophet 
was intolerable to them: their minds had no place 
for another prophet. The revelation had been, 
and it was not to be added to. They bade Jesus 
rebuke his disciples. He replied: 

“T tell you if they were silent, the very stones 
would cry out!” And Luke, who tells us this, tells 
us also that when Jesus came in sight of the city 
~ he wept and cried: 

“If only thou knewest this day the secret of 
peace! But now it is hidden from thine eyes!” 

At the first moment of his encounter with Jeru- 
salem, the spiritual tension of Jesus was extreme. 
His lonely and bitter journey at the head of his un- 
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comprehending followers, his superhuman resolu- 
tion, his acceptance of his created destiny, had 
worked a kind of sublime intoxication on his soul. 
He had lifted himself by the sheer intensity of his 
insight, his courage, and his love, above the ways 
of mortal men. Jerusalem had become for him 
a city of the spirit, a symbol, the bowl for the blood 
of prophets, the sacrificial altar of God’s only son. 
That it was: that he made it to all time. 

But it was a place of earth, earthy. Its mighty 
temple to the ineffable God, gleaming with silver 
and gold, built mountain-high on pillared stones 
over the valleys of Jerusalem, was a second Baby- 
lon. Like Babylon, it was one of the wonders of 
the world; like Babylon, its seething population 
uttered the everlasting materiality of creation. 
Seething, huckstering, chaffering crowds filled its 
courts, with a babel of chattering voices and the 
steam of rank humanity. What had those crowds 
scrambling for profit out of piety to do with the 
Ineffable One? Sons of what Father were they? 

Jesus seems for a moment to have recoiled. He 
looked round the Temple Courts in the evening of 
his entry, and returned to Bethany, “because it 
was already late,” says Mark. But there is that in 
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his immediately following narrative which tells a 
different story. There was a moment of recoil. 
On his grim journey to Jerusalem Jesus, who knew 
so well the things that are, had forgotten them. 
He had needed to forget them and to remember 
only himself and God. 

The sight of the seething Temple recalled him 
with a shock to reality, yet recalled him only half- 
way. He was poised midway between two worlds, 
distraught between two certainties, as a ship will 
shiver in the meeting place of wind and tide. 

With an effort of will he asserted his inward cer- 
tainty against the outward. God and himself were 
real: Jerusalem and the Temple a dream. “De- 
stroy this Temple,” he said, as he looked round its 
crowded courts, “and I will raise it again in three 
days.” The curious crowd that had followed the 
Galilean prophet from the gates of the city marked 
his words. 

What did he mean? Nothing at that moment of 
sudden tension but what he said. He was possessed 
by a sense of omnipotence. Now or never God 
must be with him, filling him with power. But 
what he meant was nothing but the extreme asser- 
tion of the truth to which we who so passionately 
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scrutinize his history are the unconscious witnesses 
—that the spirit is mightier than the world of 
things. At that moment, we doubt not, Jesus 
meant that a more glorious Temple would arise at 
his creative word. Whether with great stones and 
roofs of gold, or simply in the consummation of 
that unity of man and God which he knew—who 
can say? Could Jesus himself at that moment 
have said? 

He had but uttered his exultant sense that the 
things of earth and the great city of Jerusalem 
were as a dream compared with God’s power that 
worked in him and had borne him to this encoun- 
ter. He had reasserted his inward certainty 
against the outward fact: it had triumphed, at a 
price. The effort of the tense will was to betray 
itself. 

He returned to Bethany and passed a night of 
wakeful and tremendous expectation: the very 
thought of food was forgotten. As he journeyed in 
the morning back to Jerusalem a sudden hunger 
possessed him. In the distance he saw a fig tree 
in leaf. He went to it: it had no fruit. Among 
the forgotten things of earth he had forgotten that 
he was not now in gentler Galilee, where figs were 
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early. Near Jerusalem “it was not the season of 
figs.’ And he turned on the fig tree: 

“May no one ever eat fruit from thee forever!” 

The disciples heard him. Peter surely did, and 
told the queer and vivid story to Mark years after. 
It tells us something precious for the understand- 
ing of Jesus’ state of soul as he went to the doing 
of the most outwardly striking act of his lhfe— 
the cleansing of the Temple. For that was—to 
use the word precisely—the most deliberate act of 
his life. Here for a moment he seems not to be 
obeying some inward and inevitable compulsion, 
but as it were imposing an act upon himself by 
force of will. This thing stands out from among 
the certain actions of his life as one that he might 
not have done. It is not inevitably his own: neither 
is the cursing of the fig tree. They belong to- 
gether, and belong together to one particular mo- 
ment of his destiny—the last final clash of spiritual 
- certainty and material fact. 

In his lonely concentration on the things that are 
not yet he had forgotten the things that are—and 
the sudden awareness of them created in his tense 
soul a strange exasperation. He was omnipotent, 
and he was not; things were, and they were not. 
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For a moment by an act of will he would make 
them other than they were. He came to the Tem- 
ple and imperiously drove out before him the buy- 
ers and sellers from the Court of the Gentiles; he 
overturned the money-changers’ tables and the 
stools of the dove-sellers; he stopped and turned 
back the carriers who made the Temple Courts 
their thoroughfare; and he cried: 

“Ts it not written: ‘My house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all the Gentiles?’ And you 
have made it a den of thieves.” 

For an instant he had succeeded. He had flung 
himself alone against the vast materiality of the 
Temple, and it had yielded. The eager crowd be- 
hind him, avid to see the doings of the Galilean 
prophet, his own faithful and enthusiast company 
from Galilee, had frightened the market-keepers 
for a day: but only for a day. 

But it was not that which awakened him. 
Rather a sense of his own exasperation; a knowl- 
edge that his own anger, being anger, was wrong. 
He had been caught unawares where wind and 
tide meet, and the tiller had trembled in his hands. 
Such, it seems, is the thought behind the visibly 
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authentic words he spoke on the next day as they 
came out again from Bethany. 

Peter saw that the fig tree was withered. I do 
not pretend to know how it happened: a cold wind, 
a frost, anything. It was a poor fig tree and a soli- 
tary one. But it was withered. Jesus had forgot- 
ten all about it: it was the last thing he would have 
remembered at that moment. Peter reminded 
him. 

“Look, Master, the fig tree you cursed is 
withered!” 

Peter was surprised. The disciples, like the 
modern historian and probably for the same 
reason, could not get used to miracles. 

Perhaps Jesus also was surprised; but he was not 
in a mood to be surprised at anything. His words 
belong to a different order of thought. 

“Have faith in God,” he said. “Amen, I say to 
you that whoever shall say to this mountain: ‘Be 
- lifted up and cast into the sea,’ and shall not doubt 
in his heart, but believe that what he says shall be, 
it shall be done for him. Therefore, I say to you— 
all that you pray for and ask for, believe that you 
have already received it, and it shall be done unto 
you. And when you stand praying, if you have 
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anything against anyone—forgive him, that your 
Father in heaven may forgive you your failings.” 

Why should Jesus speak now of forgiveness as 
the essential to prayer? Surely because the mem- 
ory of his own exasperation pressed hard upon 
him. When he had most greatly needed to be one 
with God, the perfect instrument of God’s pur- 
pose, he had been warped by anger. Anger for 
God, no doubt: but if God could not be angry, how 
could his son be? By anger God’s son ceased to be 
his son. 

“Love your enemies, and pray for them that do 
you harm. That thus ye may become sons of your 
Father: for he makes his sun to rise upon good men 
and bad, and his rain to fall upon the just and 
the unjust.” 

This was the secret. And prayer consisted in 
man’s knowledge of his union with God, of the 
son’s identity with his Father. Such prayer, which 
alone Jesus taught, is not a petition but a condition, 
a condition of which anger was the negation—a 
vision of all things with the serene eye of the Crea- 
tor-God. To such prayer all things were pos- 
sible, for the son was one with God: yet by such 
prayer nothing could be demanded, for it was a 
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complete and open-eyed submission to God’s will. 
In such a condition, to believe that you have re- 
ceived a thing is indeed to have it, for you can be- 
lieve that you have received only that which it is 
God’s will that you should receive. 

So Jesus’ anger ebbed away. Henceforward, he 
appears as perfectly calm. 
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VayNQ\iE cleansing of the Temple was 
reey.4| 2 bold act: but, though Jesus had 
SfA| done it as his Father's Son, it was 
not more than the people ex- 


pected of a prophet. And to 
prove that the people were on his side we need not 
the express word of Mark that all the common 
people were astonished and thrilled at his teach- 
ing: without the open enthusiasm of the people he 
could not have accomplished his cleansing of the 
Temple. ‘Those vested interests would not have 
retired at the command of a prophet, even though 
the prophet were Jesus of Nazareth. They gave 
way to a man on whose words the people hung. 
The chief-priests and the Pharisees, the mem- 
bers of the great Sanhedrin, were quickly aware 
of this threat to their authority and to the priestly 
revenues. On the next day when Jesus was walk- 
ing and teaching in the precincts, some of them 
came to him and asked: “By what authority do you 
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do these things? Who gave you the authority to 
do theme” 

Jesus, surrounded by his eager listeners, re- 
plied: 

“T will ask you a single question. Answer me, 
and I will tell you by what authority I do these 
things. ‘The baptism of John—was it from heaven 
or from mene Answer me!” 

At first it seems a masterly evasion. But indeed 
Jesus’ question went straight to the heart of the 
matter. John’s baptism had been crucial in his 
life: with his baptism had come that knowledge of 
God and his own relation to God, by which all his 
subsequent acts had been determined. From his 
baptism a straight road led to the place where he 
now stood, in the central shrine of Judaism, doing 
battle with the champions of the Law in their own 
citadel. John’s baptism may mean little enough 
to us to-day: as we see it, it was only the outward 
and visible sign of the inward and spiritual grace 
which Jesus would have conquered without it. 
But it meant, and it must have meant, much to 
Jesus: to him the inward event and the outward 
occasion were inseparably one. And the early 
Christians did well and truly in making baptism 
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the primary sacrament of the Christian Church, 
though Jesus himself baptized no one. By bap- 
tism, as by no other sacrament, a man is fitly dedi- 
cated to the following of the man Jesus. 

On John’s baptism, as the outward sign of the 
inward elevation, Jesus felt that his authority did 
truly rest. Was it divine or human, from God or 
from men? For John’s baptism of Jews was new 
in the history of Judaism. It was the creation of 
the prophet who had believed in the imminence 
of the Wrath to Come—a mark set upon those who 
verily repented of their sins and thus escaped the 
justice of God. Jesus knew well that neither the 
priestly aristocracy of the Sadducees nor the 
Pharisees, the fervid worshipers of the Law, could 
admit the divine appointment of John or his sacra- 
ment. For both of them, the means of purification 
was sacrifice and the place of purification the 
Temple where they stood. But there were the 
people, crowded about Jesus, listening to his teach- 
ing: they believed that John was veritably a 
prophet ordained by God and Jesus his true suc- 
cessor. 

Jesus’ claim, implicit in his question, was simply 
this: that he was indeed a prophet, upon whom the 
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mantle of John had fallen at his baptism. And 
this was the only claim to an outward and visible 
authority that he could make. The rest, the very 
substance, of his authority was inwardly derived— 
it shone in what he said and did and was. Had 
he tried to prove it to men blind, by conviction 
and interest, to these things, what words could he 
have used save that he was sent by God? Directly 
to claim God for the source of his authority before 
the Sadducees and Pharisees would have been mad- 
ness. He claimed no more than to have been con- 
secrated to his mission by the baptism of John. 

“Was it from heaven or from men?” They 
could not say “Yes”; they dared not say “No.” 
They replied that they could not say: they did not 
know. 

Jesus answered: “Neither will I tell you by 
what authority I do these things.” 

At no moment in his career does the swift and 
subtle, yet strangely simple, genius of Jesus appear 
so evidently as in his conflicts with his great and 
learned adversaries. The gesture of his mind, be- 
come the perfect instrument of his spirit, has the 
beauty of finality. His words are become so 
familiar to us from childhood that it is hard for our 
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adult intelligence to stand away from them and 
see that they might have been other than they were. 
They have acquired, through the ages, the sim- 
plicity of predestination. 

Yet, if we can surprise ourselves into unfamiliar- 
ity, and hear them as though they were uttered for 
the first time to-day, one quality shines out from 
them above all others. These are not the words 
of a visionary or a dreamer; they are the words 
of a man who lived completely in this world of 
men—and lived in it the more completely because 
his spirit breathed another air. The fundamental 
detachment he had conquered gave him a more 
certain command of the mundane reality, as 
though he saw it distinctly and fully from a moun- 
tain-top. He reckons his adversary and his situa- 
tion in an instant, lets fly his arrow, soft and swift 
as a smile; and the victory is his. This carpenter 
of Galilee was the Man of men. 

The members of the great Sanhedrin “were 
afraid of him.” ‘They might well be: he was in- 
vulnerable. ‘They sought how they might destroy 
him.” There was nothing else that they could do: 
they could only vanquish his body. His spirit had 
vanquished theirs, and vanquished it forever. For 
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these replies of his could never be forgotten: they 
had in them a mastery which was indelible from 
the memory of even the simplest mind. Against 
such a man the great ones could compass but one 
thing—his bodily death: thereby they were to set 
the seal upon his victory. Yet even that was not 
easy for them to compass. He had done no wrong, 
spoken no blasphemy. He knew his adversaries 
and their powers: what they could do and what 
they could not do. He made no claim that they 
could seize upon. Until he chose, they were im- 
potent against him: he was the master of his 
destiny. 

He turned to the members of the Sanhedrin, and 
said: 

“What is your opinion? A man had two sons. 
He went to the first and said: ‘My son, go and work 
in the vineyard to-day.’ He answered, ‘I will go, 
sir, and did not go. The man went to his second 
- son and said the same. He answered, ‘I will not’; 
but afterwards he repented and went. Which of 
the two did his father’s will?” 

They answered: ‘“The second.” 

Jesus said: 

“Verily I tell-you that the tax-gatherers and har- 
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lots will go before you into the Kingdom of God. 
For John came to you to declare the road to right- 
eousness, and you would not believe him. But the 
tax-gatherers and the harlots believed him. But 
you, when you saw that, did not repent afterwards 
and believe him.” 

So Jesus drove home the significance of John the 
Baptist. For himself, as the last and greatest 
figure in the succession of Jewish prophets, it was 
tremendous. Not merely had the divine inherit- 
ance passed more fully to him through John’s bap- 
tism; but his own destiny as Messiah depended 
upon the recognition of John as a prophet and 
more than a prophet—as Elijah which was for to 
come. In the mind of Jesus himself, who had 
recognized him, first as a prophet when he sought 
his baptism, and then, as his own solitary and sub- 
lime destiny began to take shape in his soul, as 
more than a prophet, John’s position legitimized 
his own. As he had grown since John baptized 
him, so John had also grown, until at last, at the 
moment he himself became Messiah, John became 
Elijah. An imprisoned and beheaded Elijah, for 
a suffering and crucified Messiah—it was well. 

But this thought was for himself and his nearer 
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disciples alone. He was content to vindicate John 
as a prophet as he stood now before the people and 
the members of the Sanhedrin. For the rest he 
would speak in parables. Out of his question con- 
cerning the sons in the vineyard sprang to his need 
the vision of a greater vineyard. He said: 

‘A man planted a vineyard, and set a ditch 
round it, and digged a wine-press and built a 
tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went to 
live abroad. At the appointed time he sent a serv- 
ant to the husbandmen, that he might receive his 
due of the fruits of the vineyard. ‘They took the 
servant and thrashed him and sent him away 
empty. Again he sent another servant to them. 
Him they beat on the head and dishonored. He 
sent another. Him they killed: and many others— 
some they beat, and some they killed. He had but 
one remaining—a son whom he loved. At the last 
he sent him to them, saying, “They will have regard 
. to my son.’ But those husbandmen said to them- 
selves: “This is the heir. Come let us kill him,’ 
and they threw his body out of the vineyard. ~ 

“What will the lord of the vineyard do? He 
will come and destroy those husbandmen and give 
the vineyard to others.” 
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After a pause he said: 
“Have you never read this in the Scriptures? 


“The stone which the builders rejected is become the 
head stone of the corner: 

“This is the Lord’s doing: and it is a wonder in our 
eyes. 

“Therefore I say to you: The Kingdom of God 
shall be taken from you and shall be given to the 
heathen who bear the fruits of the Kingdom.” 

And he added, mysteriously: 

“Whoever shall fall upon that stone shall be 
broken in pieces; and on whomsoever it shall fall 
—it shall grind him to powder.” 

Mysteriously, because his words had no immedi- 
ate connection with the previous thought, or with 
the meaning he had given his quotation from the 
118th Psalm. The rejected stone had been not 
himself, but the heathen who should inherit the 
Kingdom. But the words have the ring of authen- 
ticity. And for Jesus now the rejection of the 
Kingdom and of himself who would have led the 
way thither were indeed the same: he was the 
Kingdom, now that he was Messiah-to-be. He 
who had been the son seeking brothers to enter the 
Kingdom with him, having found none, had be- 
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come the ineffable Judge who should establish it 
with power. Those mysterious words were the 
murmur of his secret knowlege. 

Then the members of the great Sanhedrin went 
away. ‘Their plan had been to expose and dis- 
credit Jesus before the people who heard him 
gladly; it had failed, and they instead had been 
discomfited. When they had gone, Jesus spoke 
another parable: 

‘““A man prepared a great banquet, and invited 
many. When the time of the banquet was come 
he sent his servant to say to the invited guests, 
‘Come now, for all is ready.’ And they all began 
with one accord to excuse themselves. The first 
said to the servant: ‘I have bought some land, and 
I must go out and inspect it. Pray let me be ex- 
cused.’ Another said: ‘I have bought five yoke of 
oxen, and I am going to try them. Pray let me be 
excused.’ Another said: ‘I have married a wife: 
therefore I cannot come.’ And the servant came to 
the lord and told him this. Then the master of the 
house was angry, and said to his servant: ‘Go out 
quickly into the squares and alleys of the city, and 
bring in hither the poor, the Bie the blind and 
the lame.’ 
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“And the servant said: ‘What you commanded 
is done, my lord, and there is still room.’ 

“And the lord said to the servant: ‘Go out into 
the roads and hedges and compel them to come 
in that my house may be full to overflowing. For 
I tell you that none of those men who were invited 
shall taste of my feast.’ ” 

That is Luke’s version of the parable; he more 
closely represents the original than does Matthew, 
whose version is a mixture of two or even three 
different parables. Jesus was concerned at this 
moment with the rejection of his message and of 
the Kingdom by the leaders of Jewry: the common 
people and the heathen would be the chosen guests 
of the Lord. He could speak with knowledge, for 
he as Messiah would choose them. 

But the members of the Sanhedrin had not given 
up their hope of entangling him in argument. On 
another day they tried to force out of him a decla- 
ration of hostility to the Roman power. They had 
failed to elicit from him a blasphemy on which 
they themselves might condemn him, with popular 
approval; now they sought to make him declare 
himself a revolutionary and bring him under a 
Roman condemnation. They said to him: 
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“Master, we know that you are true, and have 
no respect of persons. For you do not regard men’s 
outward: but you teach the way of God in truth. 
Is it right to pay tribute to Cesar or not? Shall 
we give or not giver” 

He answered: 

‘Why do you tempt me? Bring me a shilling 
that Imay seet.” 

They brought it. 

He said: 

‘Whose is this image and this inscription?” 

ePheyesdid a eGecsar s.. 

He said: 

“Give to Cesar what is Caesar’s, and to God 
what is God’s.” 

Then they brought before him a woman taken 
in the act of adultery, and they said to him: 

“Master, this woman was caught in the act of 
‘adultery. In the Law Moses commands us to stone 
such creatures. But what say your” 

Jesus bent down, and began to write with his 
finger or the ground. But they stood there and 
asked again. Then he raised himself up and said 
to them: 
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“Let the sinless one among you cast the first stone 
at her.” 

He bent down again and wrote on the ground. 

Then they went away, one by one, beginning 
with the older men, till Jesus was left alone with 
the woman standing before him. Then Jesus 
lifted himself up, and seeing the woman alone, said 
to her: 

“Woman, where are your accusers? Did none 
of them condemn youP” 

“No one, sir.” 

“Neither do I condemn you. Go your way and 
sin no more.” 

The story does not belong to the original text of 
the fourth Gospel. It is a fragment of the primi- 
tive tradition, which surely bears its authenticity 
written upon it. 

Then came some of the priestly aristocracy, the 
Sadducees, men of a different stamp from the 
Pharisees, the least Jewish of the Jews, with more 
than a tinge of the religious indifference of the 
cultivated Hellene, though they held the priestly 
offices in Jerusalem: enemies of Jesus, no less than 
the Pharisees, but rather as men whose prestige 
and revenues were threatened by his actions than 
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as men who, like the Pharisees, held strongly and 
sternly to another God than his. It is not easy to 
distinguish their true lineaments at this distance of 
time; but perhaps we may describe them as the 
realists among the Jews: their tradition was that 
of a ruling caste and they held aloof from the de- 
velopments of the later Pharisaic religion—true 
traditionalists, they disregarded that later “‘tradi- 
tion” which the Pharisee had created and which 
Jesus denounced: they denied the vague beliefs in 
the resurrection of the body and the existence of 
angels and demons to which the Pharisees, repre- 
sentative in this of the common piety of the race, 
had come. The Sadducees rejected such beliefs, 
finding for them no authority in the Pentateuch, by 
which alone they held; they were remote indeed 
from the transcendent Messianic expectation in 
which the fervid aspiration of the Jewish people 
_ now found its comfort. .’ Their home was in Jeru- 
salem; they had little contact with the people at 
large; and Jesus himself, as the Gospel narratives 
show, had little contact with them. Jewish piety 
was represented by the Pharisees alone: his con- 
stant conflict with them was inevitable. But the 
Sadducees were as foreign to him as a Cardinal 
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of Rome might be to a village prophet. Except 
that Jesus was, and was not, a village prophet. 

Some Sadducees came and said to him: 

“Master, Moses commanded us that if a man’s 
brother die and leave a wife but no child, the man 
should take his brother’s wife and raise up seed to 
his brother. Now there were seven brothers. ‘The 
first took a wife and died and left no seed. And 
the second took her and died, leaving no seed. 
Likewise the third. And the seven of them left no 
seed. Last of all the woman herself died. In the 
resurrection, when they rise from the dead, whose 
wife shall she be? For she was wife to the seven 
of them.” 

Jesus answered: 

“Are you not astray, because you do not know 
either the Scriptures or the power of Godr For 
when men rise from the dead, they neither marry 
nor are married, but are as the angels in heaven. 

“But as for the dead, that they rise from the 
dead, have you not read in the Book of Moses, in 
the place concerning the Bush, how God spoke to 
him, saying: ‘I am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob?’ God is not 
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the God of dead men, but of living ones. You are 
far astray.” 

The reply may seem remote from us now, but it 
is precious. It gives something of the quality of 
Jesus’ belief in the life to come. The resurrection 
for him was not the resurrection of the body, as in- 
deed it cannot be for any true religious thinker. 
The resurrection was for him an ineffable condi- 
tion in which all bodily limitation was trans- 
cended ; it was a condition of being perpetually in 
the presence of God. Strange, yet inevitable, that 
on the death of this man should have been built 
the dogma of the bodily resurrection. 

And how bold, how creative, was his interpreta- 
tion of the words of Exodus! It sprang, not from 
the text of Scripture, but from a knowledge of 
God. “God is not the God of dead men, but of liv- 
ing ones.” ‘That was not a deduction, but an im- 
mediate certitude; as was also his belief in a resur- 
rection. They were derived immediately from his 
knowledge of God. In his communion with God 
he touched the condition “when there shall be no 
more time”: life and death, past, present, and 
future, were but manifestations of the one Eternal 
whom he knew as Father. There was no arguing 
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with the Sadducees: they did not know “the power 
of God.” ‘They built their foolish dialectic on the 
assumption that the conditions of the world in time 
obtained in the timeless world of God. ‘You are 
far astray,” he said, simply. 

One of the scribes—a learned Pharisee—heard 
the debate, and was impressed by Jesus’ part in it. 
He came forward and asked him: 

‘Which is the first commandment of all?” 

Jesus said: 

‘The first commandment is: ‘Hear O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one Lord. And: Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and all thy 
soul and all thy mind and all thy strength.’ The 
second is this: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ There is no other commandment greater 
than these.” 

The scribe said: 

‘Master, you have said truly that He is one and 
there is none other save Himself. And ‘to love 
Him with all thy heart and all thy understanding 
and all thy strength,’ and ‘to love one’s neighbor 
as oneself’ is more than all holocausts and sac- 


rifices.”’ 
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Jesus said: “You are not far from the Kingdom 
of God.” 

Then, says Mark, no one dared to question him 
any more. Instead Jesus himself asked a question. 
But the men of the Sanhedrin were gone. He said 
to the people: 

‘Why do the Scribes say that the Christ is the 
son of David? When David himself, speaking in 
the Spirit of God, said: 


““The Lord said unto my Lord: Sit thou at my right 
hand till I make thine enemies thy footstool.’ 


“David himself calls him Lord. How then can 
he be his son?” 

The words are precious: first, because in them 
Jesus by his own manifestly authentic saying 
shatters the legend of his birth in Bethlehem, 
from the line of David. He was not of David’s 
house; nor was he born in Bethlehem. Again they 
are precious because they reveal the working of his 
mind as he fitted Scripture to his own secret 
knowledge of himself as Messiah. He too had 
probably once believed that the Messiah must be 
the son of David: now he knew that he was the 
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Messiah, and not the son of David, but the son of 
God. He put it to them as an abstract question, 
calmly. The throbbing reference to himself none 
but his chosen knew. Again, they are precious be- 
cause through them we gain a glimpse of his ex- 
pectation of his own destiny. In the words of the 
118th Psalm, from which he quoted concerning 
the head stone of the corner, “he would not die, but 
live”: and he would be uplifted to sit on the right 
hand of God until the world was made ready for 
his coming in power to establish the Kingdom of 
God—to shatter the world in time in order that 
God’s timeless world might be. 

And finally they are precious because they tell 
us of the triumph song that was ringing in Jesus’ 
soul. 

This is part of the 110th Psalm: 

The Lord said unto my Lord, “Sit thou at my right 
hand till I make thine enemies thy footstool.” 

Yes, the Lord shall send thee from Zion the sceptre 
of thy rule; he shall make thee reign in the midst of 
thine enemies; thou shalt be arrayed in the holy vest- 
ments. 

On the day thou comest to power, thou art supreme, 
living and fresh like the dew of the morning. 


The Lord hath sworn, and will not change: “Thou 
shalt be a priest for ever, like Melchizedek of old.” 
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And this is part of the 118th Psalm: 


I shall not die, but live, and declare the works of the 
Lord. 

The Lord hath chastened me grievously; but he hath 
not left me to die. 

Open to me the gates of victory: I will go into them 
to praise the Lord. 

This is the gate of the Lord: which only the 
righteous shall enter. 

I give thanks unto thee, for thou didst answer me, 
and didst save me. 

The stone which the builders rejected is become the 
head stone of the corner. 

This is the Lord’s doing: and it is a wonder in our 
eyes. 


The glorious music of those songs of victory out 
of defeat echoed in Jesus’ soul as he stood in the 
midst of his enemies. They had been sung of him, 
sung for him, centuries ago. 
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XX o> “Master! Look, what great 
SOD stones! ee huge ee 


Jesus answered : 

“You see these huge buildings? There shall not 
be left one stone upon another that shall not be 
thrown down.” 


NE day as they were leaving the 
Temple, one of his disciples said 
to him: 


It has often been supposed that this was a proph- 
ecy of the destruction of the Temple in the great 
siege a generation later. Therefore it has been 
welcomed by those who love prophecies, and re- 
jected as a posthumous invention by those who dis- 
believe in them. 

But the specific reference is mistaken. Jesus 
was not foreseeing, nor was he concerned to fore- 
see, the destruction of Jerusalem by the legionaries 
of Titus. He was describing the Last Things— 
that final moment of chaos which should accom- 
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pany his own advent as Messiah. He was to go 
to the very verge of death; he was to be taken 
up and set upon the right hand of God; there he 
would remain till the moment came for his advent 
upon earth, to judge both the quick and the dead 
and establish the Kingdom of God. At that mo- 
ment the whole earth would be involved in chaos 
and tribulation: of which the overthrow of the 
great Temple was but a single part—the mightiest, 
because the most symbolic and significant. For 
the great Temple was to Jesus veritably the House 
of God on earth. _ 

The faith may be strange to us: that Jesus held 
it there is little doubt. There is equally little 
doubt that at all times in that period of his life 
which is known to us he believed in the imminence 
of the Last Things and the End of the World. 
John the Baptist had proclaimed it: Jesus had 
_ gone out to be baptized by him into that change of 
heart (for that is the nearest equivalent of the 
word we translate by “‘repentance’”’) which should 
secure the changed man from the wrath of God. 
Only when John had been prevented by imprison- 
ment from continuing to proclaim his message had 
Jesus’ own ministry begun. It was, historically, a 
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continuation of John’s mission. The End of the 
World was always at hand; nor was the wrath of 
God ever far away. 

And this is too easily forgotten; it is indeed 
inevitable that it should be forgotten. The Jesus 
who is vivid to us is the Jesus of all time—the Man 
of Love—and we forget the Jesus of his own time. 
The Jesus who was utterly different from the men 
of his day is the Jesus who has perennial signifi- 
cance. The expectation of the End of the World 
is become remote and strange; the process of his- 
tory has annihilated it from our consciousness. We 
can scarcely make real to ourselves the certain fact 
that for Jesus there was no such thing as the proc- 
ess of history. The world in time was for him ever 
on the brink of the plunge into timelessness. 

And at first when we force ourselves, as we must, 
to make this dominant strain in the consciousness 
of Jesus real to our imagination; when in order to 
come near to him, we try, as we must, to live our- 
selves for an hour or a day into his expectation of 
an absolute and universal change—we find a baf- 
fling paradox in the man’s love and delight of the 
life that is. It is hard to hold them together in a 
single act of comprehension ; yet they must be held 
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together. To lose hold of the one or the other is 
to be condemned to misunderstanding. 

Perhaps we may best approach the paradox in 
this way. All that is unique in Jesus derives di- 
rectly from his own power of love; from this came 
his knowledge of God as a loving Father, his 
knowledge of himself as God’s son, his knowledge 
that the coming Kingdom of God consisted in a 
fraternity of sons, his knowledge that the way to 
enter it for any man was to know himself, and to 
live, as the son of God, and his knowledge that 
this was possible for every man. A superb equality 
and a divine privilege were thus the birthright of 
mankind. In other words Jesus knew the nature 
of the Kingdom—this was the “mystery of the 
Kingdom of God” which he proclaimed. 

But it was to come suddenly; it was to come ac- 
cording to the Messianic expectation of his day. 
The love of God had not abolished the wrath of 
God. It was simply that those who were turned 
and were changed would enjoy the love of God. 
The emphasis had shifted: men could become 
God’s sons and enter into his Kingdom of Love; 
but if they refused—the judgment and the wrath 
of God still awaited them. The Messiah would 
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come, and come quickly, to judge the world, and 
to condemn those who had not hearkened to the 
wonderful news of Jesus and become God’s sons. 

The crucial change in the soul of Jesus, which 
came to pass between his baptism by John and his 
journey to Jerusalem, was his realization that he 
was to be that Messiah. From the knowledge that 


he was God’s son he passed inevitably to the 


knowledge that he was God’s only son; from that 
knowledge he was bound to pass to the conviction 
that he was the Son of Man in the sense of the 
book of Daniel, the anointed Messiah, the Christ, 
God’s great Deputy and Judge. While he, like his 
followers, expected another for Messiah, he could 
live in this human life; but the moment he knew 
that he himself was to be Messiah, then he must 


be changed. He had to become a truly super- 


a 


human being, which he knew he was not: only 
death could work that change. 

So the chain of predestination is complete. 
Jesus’ love created him first God’s son, then God’s 
only son, then Messiah-to-be. The creation neces- 
sarily accomplished itself within the forms of the 


belief which he shared with his nation. What he 


Was was greater, far greater than the forms of his 
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belief; but without the forms of his belief he could 
never have become what he did become. 

His mind was filled to overflowing with the 
thought of his destiny. That was not to be spoken 
of publicly in the Temple. The secret was known 
to his chosen alone, and to them it was a mystery, 
as it must needs have been. How could the living 
man they loved, who stood before them and spoke 
to them, be, how could he become the transcenden- 
tal and ineffable figure of Messiah? Jesus him- 
self could not have told them. He would die, and 
yet he would not die. Even he could know no 
more. A 

He sat on the Mount of Olives looking out over 
the great city. His disciples were with him. He 
thought of his strange destiny, and said: 

“Jerusalem, Jerusalem! that killest the prophets 
and stonest them that are sent to her, how often 
have I longed to gather thy children together, as 
a bird gathers her chicks under her Wings; but ye 
would not. Behold your house is left desolate 
For I say to you, you shall not see me hencefor. 
ward until you shall say: 


“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord!” } 
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Not till he returned from God’s right hand in 
the unearthly glory of Messiah should Jerusalem 
see him again. 

His teaching in the Temple was over; the time 
of his sacrifice was at hand. On the Mount of 
Olives, looking down upon the city which had re- 
fused him, he spoke to the disciples of the time be- 
tween his departure and his coming again. 

His veritable words must be sought rather in his 
parables of the Coming than in the long chapter 
concerning signs of the End in the Gospel of 
Mark, where fragments of Jesus’ authentic speech 
have become inextricably entangled with the ex- 
pression of the hopes and fears of the early 
Church. 

In the parables the stress falls almost wholly 
upon the suddenness of his coming. He will come 
like a thief in the night, like a master home from 
abroad, like a bridegroom returned from a mar- 
riage feast. From the parables it seems clear that 
in Jesus’ own expectation there would be no sign 
of the Coming, and that the long list of signs in the 
eschatological chapter of Mark is, for that reason 
alone, apocryphal. Jesus was no lover of signs, 
save those alone which were eternally present— 
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the signs of the times. And we may be fairly sure 
that the parable of the fig tree—‘“When its 
branches are soft and put out leaves, you know that 
summer is near. So you, when you see these things 
happen, know that He is near, at your door”—had 
no real reference to the context of visible catas- 
trophe into which it has been inserted. The signs 
of his coming could only be spiritually discerned. 

He had spoken of the advent of the Messiah 
openly in the Temple, though with no hint of the 
secret that the Messiah would be himself. And 
to them also he had spoken only of signs which are 
no signs: 

‘When you see a cloud rise in the west, you say, 
‘There is a shower coming,’ and 0 it is. 

“When you feel the south wind blow, you say, 
‘It will be hot,’ and so it is. 

“Hypocrites, you know how to decipher the look 
of earth and sky, how is it you cannot decipher the 
meaning of this era?” 

The Coming would be sudden, and there would 
be no sign. The great catastrophe, the passing 
away of heaven and earth, the downfall of the 
Temple—these were not signs of the end, but the 
end itself. When his disciples asked him privately 
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when these things should be, Jesus told them 
frankly that he did not know. 

“The day and the hour of these things no one 
knows—not the angels in heaven, nor the Son—but 
only the Father.” 

That sentence is visibly authentic: neither the 
early nor the later Church invented such a stumb- 
ling-block to Christology. And it is congruous 
with all we know of Jesus that he should have 
freely acknowledged his ignorance. He knew 
only that he would come with power and glory to 
be the Judge of men. Earth and heaven alike 
would be no more. The timeless and transcenden- 
tal order would have begun. 

The parables of the Coming have but one pur- 
port: the disciples must be ready for the day. 
They must be prepared for the suddenness of the 
Advent, and for the Judgment. In the parable of 
the Ten Virgins it is the suddenness that is in- 
sisted on. 

“Then shall the Kingdom of Heaven be like ten 
virgins who took their lamps and went forth to 
meet the bridegroom. Five of them were foolish 
and five were wise. The foolish ones took their 
lamps, but took no oil as well; the wise took oil 
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in their bottles as well as their lamps. But the 
bridegroom was late in coming, and they all grew 
sleepy and slept. At midnight there was a shout: 
‘The bridegroom is coming! Come forth to meet 
him! Then all those virgins awoke and trimmed 
their lamps. And the foolish said to the wise: 
‘Give us some of your oil, for our lamps are going 


’ But the wise answered: ‘No, or there will 


out. 
not be enough for both of us. Go to the market 
and buy oil for yourselves.’ 

“And while they were going away to buy, the 
bridegroom came, and the virgins who were ready 
entered with him, and the door was shut. After- 
wards the other virgins came and cried: ‘Lord, 
Lord! Open to us and let us in.’ But he answered: 

“Verily, I say to you: I do not know you.’ 

‘Watch, therefore, for you know not the day or 
the hour.” 

There are traces of other versions of this parable | 
in Luke, but the variations are of no consequence: 
perhaps it was told, certainly it was remembered, 
in more forms than one. 

Jesus spoke of himself not only as a bridegroom 
suddenly coming to bid the marriage feast begin, 
but as the master of a house who goes abroad leay- 
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_ ing the charge of his house and the care of his pos- 
sessions among his servants. 

“As when a man goes away and leaves his house 
and gives his servants authority, to each one his 
work, and bids the doorkeeper watch. Watch, 
therefore. For you do not know when the master 
of the house is coming—late, or at midnight, or at 
daybreak, or in the morning. Lest he come sud- 
denly and find you asleep. 

“Blessed are those servants whom the master 
finds awake when he comes. Verily, I tell you, he 
will put on an apron and make them recline at 
table and come forward to wait on them. Whether 
he comes in the second or third watch of the night 
and finds them thus alert, blessed are they.” 

But the servant’s duty is not merely to watch 
for the return of his master, but faithfully to ad- 
minister his master’s possessions while he is away. 

“Where is the trusty and thoughtful steward 
whom the master will set over his establishment to 
give out supplies at due time? Blessed is that serv- 
ant if his master finds him so doing when he ar- 
rives. I tell you plainly he will set him over all 
his property.” 

Possibly this version of Luke’s is a mixture of 
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the previous parable and the parable of the Tal- 
ents: but the confusion, if confusion it is, is unim- 
portant; and Luke has probably preserved an 
authentic saying of Jesus. 

“The servant who knew his lord and master’s 
orders and did not prepare for them, will receive 
many lashes: 

‘Whereas he who was ignorant and did what 
deserves beating will receive few lashes. 

“He who has much given him will have much 
required of him: and he who has much intrusted to 
him will have all the more demanded of him.” 

There were-evidently three main parables of 
the Coming: one of the sudden coming of the 
bridegroom, another, of the sudden return of the 
master to his house left in charge of his servants, 
and a third, of the nature of his judgment upon 
his servants for what they had done with his prop- 
erty in his absence. In the Gospels these fade into 
one another. Only the first and third have a quite 
definite form in the parables of the Ten Virgins 
and the Talents. 

Luke states that the parable of the Talents was 
spoken ‘“‘as he was nearing Jerusalem, and as his 
disciples imagined that the Kingdom of God 
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would immediately appear.” And to that place it 
has been given. But obviously it would be fan- 
tastic to try to establish any precise chronological 
order in Jesus’ teaching after the recognition at 
Cesarea. Nobody knows how long Jesus’ journey 
to Jerusalem lasted; nobody knows who is right— 
Luke, in putting the parable of the Talents as 
spoken on the way to Jerusalem with a particular 
purpose which it suits scarcely so well as some of 
_ his earlier parables, or Matthew, in placing it as 
spoken in Jerusalem. Yet Luke is certainly right 
in placing the parable of the Talents some time 
before the parable of the Sheep and the Goats. 
Between the utterance of those two parables, Jesus’ 
conception of the judgment he would pass, as Mes- 
siah, upon the world had changed. When he spoke 
the parable of the Sheep and the Goats he had 
ceased to think in terms of his disciples, or of his 
servants, or of a nascent community he was leaving 
behind. Yet such are the thoughts behind his par- 
ables of the Coming. He leaves behind a band of 
followers: he is not certain of them, but on the 
whole he trusts them. They do not understand his 
teaching, yet they will be loyal to that in it which 
they do understand. They will suffer grievously 
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for their loyalty, but perhaps they have learned 
enough of the nature of God the Father to endure 
steadfastly until the coming of the unknown day 
when Jesus will return as Messiah. 

So Jesus sought to animate his disciples with a 
courage not unworthy of his own, that they might 
endure through the interspace of tribulation before 
the unknown day of his coming as Messiah. He 
would come, he believed, in a little while: his dis- 
ciples would not have long to wait. They must be 
faithful to his teaching, loyal servants of the mas- 
ter of the house whom the enemy had called Beel- 
zebub. The persecution that had been his portion 
would be theirs also. The bitterness of realization 
is in his words: 

“You think I came here to bring peace. No, I 
tell you—dissension. 

“After this there will be five at issue in one 
house, three divided against two, and two against 
_three—father against son and son against father, 
mother against daughter and daughter against 
mother, mother-in-law against daughter-in-law 
and daughter-in-law against mother-in-law.” 

Jesus had once believed that he had come to 
bring not only peace, but gladness—the wonderful 
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news. He had learned the lesson that every great 
man after him who has sought to bring new birth 
to the souls of men has learned: that nothing more 
surely provokes the hatred of the world than the 
knowledge that he is steering by a star they can- 
not see. 

“Do not think I came to bring peace to the 
earth; I came not to bring peace, but a sword. 

“T have come to set fire to the earth—and if only 
it were kindled already, what more do I desire? 

“T have a baptism to undergo. How can I en- 
dure till it be accomplished?” 

The terrible tension of Jesus’ spirit during the 
last days in Jerusalem is in those words. He spoke, 
as he had spoken to the sons of Zebedee, of the 
baptism he was awaiting. It was not a vague met- 
aphor. What he had imagined was indeed a sec- 
ond baptism: as he had been born again in Jordan 
into the knowledge that he was God’s son, so now . 
he was to be reborn yet again into Messiah. But 
the days of waiting were terrible. ‘The supreme 
effort of will, by which he not only compelled 
himself to his destiny, but daily faced, with out- 
ward calm, his enemies in the Temple, with perfect 
clarity of vision turning aside their attempts to 
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entangle him on other issues than the one he had 
chosen, made supreme demands upon him. When 
he had escaped from the public eye and was alone 
with his disciples, his words betrayed the throbbing 
fever of his strained impatience for the end. 

Long he must have talked with his disciples, 
seeking to nerve them to the ordeal, in vain. Long 
before his capture in the Garden he was convinced 
that they would abandon him. It did not matter. 
As his destiny had been conceived, so it must be 
endured, alone. Only those would stand by him 
who understood him, and there were none. And 
so his mind passed away from the thought of a 
faithful band who would continue to proclaim the 
good news, work with their talents, spread the 
Kingdom, while he was gone. It was no use ask- 
ing for such things from men, even from men who 
loved him. How could they teach, how could they 
suffer for, how could they enter, a Kingdom of 
’ God they did not understand? He had made the 
gate too narrow: he must fling it wide as the wide 
world itself. He said: 

“When the Son of Man comes in his glory and 
all the angels with him, then he shall sit on his 
throne of glory. And all the nations shall be 
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gathered before him: and he shall divide them as 
a shepherd divides the sheep from the goats; and 
he shall put the sheep on his right hand and the 
goats on his left. 

“Then the King shall say to those on his right 
hand: ‘Come, you blessed of my Father, and inherit 
the Kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world. For I was hungry, and you gave 
me food; I was thirsty and you gave me drink; I 
was a Stranger and you took me in; naked, and you 
clothed me; I was sick, and you nursed me; I was 
in prison and you visited me.’ 

“Then shall the just answer and say: 

“ ‘Tord, when did we see you hungry and feed 
you? When did we see you a stranger and take 
you in? Or naked and clothed you? Or in prison 
and visited your’ 

“Then the King shall answer and say: 

“ ‘Verily, I say to you, inasmuch as you did it 
to one of these the least of my brothers, you did it 
to me.’ 

“Then he shall say to those on his left: 

“ ‘Away from me into the everlasting fire that is 
prepared for the Devil and his angels. 

“ ‘For I was hungry and you gave me no food; 
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I was thirsty and you gave me no drink; I was a 
stranger and you took me not in; naked and you 
clothed me not; sick and in prison and you looked 
not after me.’ 

“Then they also shall answer and say: 

“Tord, when did we see you hungry or thirsty 
or naked or in prison and did not minister to you?’ 

“Then he shall answer and say: 

“Verily, I say to you: inasmuch as you did it 
not to one of these least, you did it not to me.’ 

‘And they shall depart into eternal punishment; 
but the just to eternal life.” 

Such was the last of Jesus’ parables; fitly, the 
last, for it is the greatest of all. Into its lovely 
simplicity he gathered all his knowledge: what he 
had been, what he had become, and what he was to 
be. He had been the great lover of mankind, he 
had become the Son of God, he was to be the Mes- 
siah and Judge. And all these things, in this last 
parable, are blent into one. He is the great Judge; 
but he judges men by the love they have shown, not 
to himself, not to his chosen, but to any man. For 
all men were his brothers. By their love and by 
their love alone would this Judge judge mankind. 
One forgotten act of love should save a man’s soul 
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alive; one cup of cold water given in love to a 
beggar on the highway should bring a man into the 
Kingdom and make him the brother of God’s only 
son. 

In that sublime parable all the paradox of Jesus’ 
destiny is dissolved away. In it he was true to all 
that he had been and had become; in those words 
we hear the voice of the Man of men on the brink 
of his sacrifice—true words. For, whatever we 
may believe, whatever we may know, if our souls 
are alive at all, we are judged by Jesus of Naz- 
areth. One act of love, and we live; and the love- 
less ones are damned everlastingly. The gentlest, 
the sternest, the most inexorable judgment ever to 
be passed on man: for it is indorsed by the secret 
soul of man. 
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Chapter V. Mary of Magdala 


- ERTAINLY three, and perhaps 
ly cor ei “#n| four, Marys played a part in the 
G2 s"4); life of Jesus—Mary his mother, 
Mary called Magdalene, and 
Fad Mary the mother of James and 
Joses: “John” tells also of a Mary, wife of Cleo- 
phas. Of these the most significant in the life of 
Jesus the teacher and Messiah was Mary Mag- 
dalene, Mary from Magdala, a city on the western 
shore of the Lake of Galilee. 

Concerning Mary, the mother of Jesus, the syn- 
optists are adamantine. Their witness that she 
was opposed to his ministry during his lifetime 
cannot be shaken. Charity and probability alike 
lead us to suppose that her opposition was the 
opposition of a mother filled with loving fears for 
the dangerous courses of her son; and that the 
Pharisees, by working on her fears and her piety, 
induced her to the vain attempt to take Jesus back 
to his home in Nazareth. Probably they told her 
of his blasphemies in Capernaum; and she, poor 
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woman, was only too eager to believe that her son 
was merely mad. “He was always a queer boy”— 
one can hear her saying apologetically to the great 
men of religion. “Do not do anything yet. Let 
me try to get him home.” 

The conduct of Jesus’ mother during his life- 
time can be explained as the natural behavior of a 
simple, loving and pious peasant woman; and 
Jesus’ sternness towards her as the sternness of a 
loving son, compelled to choose between his affec- 
tion and his destiny. The pathetic tragedy of 
Jesus and his mother has been re-enacted in little 
many times in human history between a pious 
mother and a son with a mission. But the fact 
remains that the mother of Jesus had no part in the 
life of his which concerns the world, and no part 
even in his death. From the beginning of his mis- 
sion to the end of it Jesus had neither brothers nor 
mother. She was not standing by the Cross; per- 
haps she was weeping in Nazareth. 

But the other two Marys were among Jesus’ most 
ardent followers. They belonged to a group of 
faithful women who followed him in Galilee, went 
with him from Galilee up to Jerusalem; who, when 
all his disciples had fled, watched with an agony of 
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their own the agony of their Master on Calvary, 
marked the spot where his body was laid, and went 
to tend it lovingly when the Sabbath was past. Of 
these loving and faithful women, who, according 
to Luke, were many, we know the names of Mary 
of Magdala, Mary the mother of James the less 
and Joses; Joanna the wife of Chuza, one of 
Herod’s officials; Salome, the mother of James 
and John; and one Susanna. Some of them were 
women whom Jesus had healed of demons or dis- 
eases. They ministered to the needs of Jesus and 
his disciples out of their means. 

Of these the greatest, in many senses, was Mary 
of Magdala. From her Jesus had cast out “seven 
demons.” Whether that means she had been most 
grievously afflicted in mind, or that she had been a 
great sinner, there is no means of telling from the 
phrase itself. But the phrase is a strong one. 
Mentally or morally she had been in a desperate 
condition, and Jesus had cured her. She followed 
him with a devotion as desperate as her past con- 
dition. 

In the Gospel narratives she always appears at 
the head of the devoted women: she was the chief 
among them. The certain facts we know of her 
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are few: that she came from Magdala in Galilee, 
that Jesus cast the seven demons out of her, that 
she followed him to Jerusalem, and that she played 
the lovely and familiar part in the days of his agony 
and death. That is all we know definitely of Mary 
of Magdala. Of these facts one little one is worth 
insistence: she was the head of the three women 
who went, when the Sabbath was past “and bought 
some spices in order to go and anoint the body of 
Jesus.” 

But there is in the Gospel of Luke another Mary 
—or one whom Luke thought to be another Mary 
—than any of these, Mary the sister of Martha, 
of whom Luke tells the exquisite story, which can- 
not be fixed either in place or time. 

‘““As they were journeying he came into a village. 
And a woman named Martha received him into her 
house. She had a sister called Mary who sat at 
Jesus’ feet and listened to his word. But Martha 
was distraught by having so much to do. She came 
forward and said: 

“Tord, do you not care that my sister has left 
me to do everything by myself? Speak to her and 
make her lend a hand.’ 

“The Lord answered : 
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“Martha! Martha! You are worried and 
upset about a host of things; but few are necessary 
—perhaps only one. Mary has chosen the better 
portion, and it shall not be taken from her. 
The glimpse is lovely. But there is no more. 


pe ol) 


So far as the pure historian is concerned, what we 
know of Mary the sister of Martha begins and ends 
with that story. The rest depends upon “John” 
and “John” is not a credible witness. But “John” 
was not only a religious genius: he was also a great 
artist. His intuition, or his guess, must be con- 
sidered. 

“John” had before him the synoptists—or at 
least Mark and Luke—in some form or another 
when he wrote his Gospel. He treated his ma- 
terial with the freedom of genius. He identified 
Mary the sister of Martha with the woman who 
shortly before the betrayal anointed Jesus’ head; 
he also reduced the disciples who protested against 
the extravagance to one disciple and identified him 
with Judas Iscariot. It is what any artist, having 
the story of Mark before him, would long to do. 
But Mark gives no authority. ‘“John’s” boldest 
act of all—if we except the whole creation of his 
great book—was to identify Lazarus, the purely 
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imaginary figure of Luke’s parable with the actual 
Simon the Leper at whose house in Bethany Jesus 
was lodging when the woman anointed him; and 
to make Lazarus the brother of Martha and Mary. 
This was a stroke of true creative genius: thus 
Shakespeare might have handled his materials: but 
the result is not history, but imaginative art. 

The last identification does not concern the his- 
torian. The raising of Lazarus is a miracle delib- 
erately invented by a religious genius. The rela- 
tion between Martha and Mary, who were real 
people, and Lazarus, who was an imaginary char- 
acter in a parable, is not one over which the seeker 
of fact need linger. But the identification of Mary 
the sister of Martha with the woman who anointed 
Jesus before his death in Simon the Leper’s house 
at Bethany must give one pause, by reason of its 
intrinsic plausibility. The identification was an 
act, so far as we can tell, of the free spirit: there 
seems no reason to suppose that “John” was in pos- 
session of any tradition in this matter. To the 
eyes of the literary critic it is but a part of the in- 
vented Lazarus legend, and lies under the same sus- 
picion. ? 

But once made, the identification imposes itself, 
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not by reason of “John’s” historical authority (for 
he possesses very little), but by the power of its 
own intrinsic beauty. Psychologically it is per- 
fectly fitting that the otherwise unknown Mary of 
Luke’s story should be the woman who did “the 
lovely thing” to Jesus. Psychologically it is per- 
fectly fitting that the woman who anointed Jesus’ 
head before his betrayal should be the Mary of 
Magdala who went out early in the morning of 
the third day to buy spices to embalm the body of 
her dead Master. The identification is impossible 
to resist. If Mary the sister of Martha was the 
woman who anointed Jesus’ head, then Mary the 
sister of Martha was Mary of Magdala. That is 
not a logical argument; but it is, in a very precise 
sense, a psychological argument. 

But the probabilities do not end there; for Luke, 
who tells the story of Martha and Mary, does not 
tell the story of the anointing of Jesus’ head. In 
its stead he tells a story which belongs to a different 
period in the life of Jesus: how Jesus was asked to 
dine by a Pharisee called Simon. 

‘And entering into the Pharisee’s house, he re- 
clined at table. And lo! there was a woman in the 
city, a sinner, who knowing that. he was in the 
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Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster phial of 
myrrh, and standing behind him at his feet weep- 
ing, began to wet his feet with her tears; and she 
wiped them with the hair of her head, and went 
on kissing his feet and anointing them with the 
myrrh. 

“And the Pharisee who had invited him said to 
himself: ‘If this man were a prophet he would 
have known who and what the woman is who 
touches him.’ 

“Jesus answered his thought and said: 

“Simon! I have something to say to you.’ 

““Miaster, say it!’ said Simon. 

“““A certain lender had two debtors. One owed 
him fifty pounds, the other five. Since they had 
not the money to repay him, he forgave them both. 
Which of them will love him the more?’ 

“Simon answered: ‘I suppose the man to whom 
he forgave the most.’ 

“Jesus said to him: ‘You have judged right.’ 

“And, turning towards the woman, he said to 
Simon: 

“You see this woman? I came into your house: 
you poured no water on my feet. But she wetted 
my feet with her tears and wiped them with her 
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hair. You kissed me not; but she, from entering, 
has not ceased to kiss my feet. You did not anoint 
my head with oil; but she has anointed my feet 
with myrrh. Therefore I say to you: her sins, her 
many sins, are forgiven because she loved much. 
He to whom little is forgiven, loves but Little.’ 

“And he said to her: 

‘“*Your sins are forgiven.’ 

“And his fellow-guests began to say to them- 
selves: ‘Who is this that forgives sins also?’ 

“But he said to the woman: 

“Your faith has saved you. Go, enjoy your 
peace: ; 

Again a lovely story; but obviously it is a totally 
different story from that of the woman who 
anointed Jesus’ head unto burial. In Luke’s mind, 
however, they have been partially fused together. 
He gives this one and not the other; and this one 
happens in the house of a Pharisee called Simon; 
the other in the house of Simon the Leper. Evi- 
dently there were two stories. Luke knew one 
well, the other only vaguely; Mark knew the other 
well, this one not at all. Both are distinct stories: 
both have the beauty of truth, the uae of beauty 
written on them. 
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Again it is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
they are two stories of the same woman, and that 
the woman is Mary of Magdala—one who sinned 
much, one from whom seven demons were cast 
out, one who loved much. Surely they are the 
same woman. One cannot refuse the identifica- 
tion. If we accept it, the whole story of Mary 
of Magdala falls into a harmonious pattern. 

It was in the city of Magdala that Mary met 
Jesus. Matthew tells of Jesus’ returning in the 
boat from his secret place in the mountains to a 
place on the western side of the lake called Ma- 
gadan. Mark calls it Dalmanutha. Some manu- 
scripts of Matthew write definitely Magdala. 
Suppose it was Magdala, for time and place cohere. 
It was during one of Jesus’ “descents” into Galilee. 

There Mary, the great sinner, the woman of the 
town, heard Jesus tell of the Kingdom of God, 
how not they who were righteous, but those who 
would turn and be changed, should enter into it. 
She heard, as countless millions of sinners after her 
have heard, and forever will hear, the wonderful 
news of a loving God. “There is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth than over 
the ninety and nine that need not repentance.” 
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That, when all is said and done, was the most won- 
derful declaration of the nature of God that man 
has ever made. On the day those words were 
said the world began to change, in a manner not 
cognizable by science; on that day forgiveness 
began to be a faculty of the human soul. Perhaps 
Mary of Magdala heard him say, perhaps it was 
she who remembered, the words that have eased 
millions of hearts: 

“Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for I am gentle and lowly in 
heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 

“Rest unto her soul.” The great sinner sought 
and found it. The seven demons departed from 
her, by the power of Jesus. 

She heard that he was at dinner in a house in 
the town. She brought her phial of perfume of 
myrrh, the precious possession of the courtesan, 
and stood behind Jesus, weeping, as he lay on the 
couch beside the table. Her tears fell on his feet. 
She wiped them with her hair. She kissed his feet 
again and again, and poured the perfume over 
them. She said no word: there was nothing to say. 
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She loved much, because she had been forgiven 
much. As desperate as her condition had been, so 
desperate was her love. And once again she heard 
the unbelievable words: “Your sins are forgiven. 
Go into peace.” 

She lived with her sister Martha. The courtesan 
of the East does not hide her head, or live in exile 
from her family. With her perfumes and her 
lovers she had fared easily. Martha had been the 
woman of the house. And it remained the same, 
now that Mary had entered into peace. Jesus came 
into their house and Mary sat crouched at his feet 
listening to the words of the divine man on whom 
her new, transfigured power of love was set. And 
Martha appealed to Jesus to tell her to lend a hand. 
What Jesus bade her, that she would do. And 
Jesus would not. He answered: 

“Martha! Martha! You are worried and upset 
about a host of things: but few are necessary—per- 
haps only one. Mary has chosen the better por- 
tion, and it shall not be taken away from her.” 

What was the one thing that was necessary? 
There can be but one answer: it was love. Neces- 
sary in the profoundest sense: without love and 
love’s understanding, no one could enter the King- 
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dom. Necessary perhaps also to Jesus the lonely 
man. He who had put away mother and brothers 
felt the comfort and the need of simple human love. 
Through love he could be understood. 

He accepted the love of Mary. She followed 
him on his bitter journey to Jerusalem. Through 
the power of her love she understood what the 
minds of his disciples could not understand: that 
his love of mankind was driving him to offer him- 
self deliberately to death as a great sacrifice for 
men. 

On the eve of his sacrifice, she beautifully be- 
thought herself of her former gesture: then she had 
anointed his feet, now she would anoint his head. 
He had become for her the Christ, the Anointed — 
One: by her hand he should be anointed to his — 
destiny. She bought an alabaster phial of oil of 
spikenard—a royal perfume at a royal price—and 
came to him where he lay at table in the house of 
Simon the Leper. She broke the phial and poured 
the precious oil upon his head. Some of the com- 
pany were vexed. They grumbled at what seemed 
to them the wanton waste. They said the essence 
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money given to the poor. And they turned upon 
Mary with angry words. 

Jesus said: 

“Leave her alone. Why do you trouble the 
woman? She has wrought a lovely work upon me. 
For you have the poor always with you, and you 
can do them good whenever you will; but me you 
have not always. She has done all she could. She 
has anointed my body beforehand for my burial. 

“Yes, and I tell you this: wherever the good 
news shall be proclaimed throughout the world, 
men shall speak of what she has done in remem- 
brance of me.” 

A lovely work—a thing of beauty. It is the only 
recorded instance of Jesus’ use of such a phrase, or 
such a thought. He spoke beauty, saw beauty, was 
beauty ; but this once alone did he speak of it. The 
sheer perfection of her gesture was a language he 
could understand; perhaps she had learned it 
from him. She had learned, through love and his 
example, to do what she could perfectly. No liv- 
ing creature has ever done more than that. Of no 
single one of Jesus’ disciples could so much be 


said. 
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Chapter VI. The Last Supper 


a] N THE account of the last two 
days of the life of Jesus given by 
synoptists there is a small con- 
fusion. All agree that Jesus ate 


the Passover with his disciples on 
the 14th Nisan, which was Friday; yet all agree in 
representing him as crucified and buried on the 
same day, as lying in the tomb during the Sabbath 
Saturday, and risen on the Sunday. It is impos- 
sible to reconcile these statements. 

The cause of the confusion seems clear. The 
Last Supper inevitably occupied so cherished and — 
honored a place in the memory of his disciples and 
in the ritual of the Early Church, that it became 
indistinguishable from the Jewish Passover itself. 
The day of the great sacrificial feast which re- 
placed the Passover was identified with the day of 
the Passover. 

It was not the Jewish Passover that Jesus bade 
his disciples prepare that he might eat it with them, 
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The Last Supper took place on the night of Thurs- 
day, and not on the night of Friday. It was indeed 
necessary that this should be so, for Jesus was him- 
self to be the Paschal Lamb of the new covenant, 
and had determined that he would die on the 14th 
Nisan. He died on that day at about three o’clock: 
at about the same hour began the killing of the 
Passover lambs in the Temple for the Passover 
meal that night. 

If it be asked how could Jesus predetermine so 
profound and symbolic a conjuncture, it must be 
freely admitted that, for lack of evidence, we can- 
not give a detailed account of the means by which 
he achieved his end. But broadly we hold it to 
be established that after carefully concealing his 
movements, save when he appeared in broad day- 
light in the Temple with a crowd of willing 
hearers, at his chosen moment he offered himself 
to capture, and at the same time arranged that the 
secret that he was Messiah should be betrayed to 
the priestly authorities of Jerusalem. Whether 
Judas was in this the conscious servant of Jesus’ 
purpose, or whether Jesus made him his uncon- 
scious instrument—these things are utterly beyond 
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our finding out. Imagination would incline us to 
the former choice. 

On the day before the Passover Jesus sent two 
of his disciples—Luke names them, Peter and 
John—from Bethany into Jerusalem. He had ar- 
ranged with some one in the city for a room to be 
prepared where he could eat his last farewell sup- 
per with his disciples undisturbed. He needed to 
keep his movements hidden, above all at night; 
and he had arranged a secret sign with the owner 
of the room so that he should be known to the 
disciples, and they to him. They would find a 
man with a pitcher of water in a certain street; 
him they were to follow into the house which he 
would enter. They were then to ask the master of 
the house the question which Jesus told them: 

“The Master says: Where is my room that I 
may eat the Passover with my disciples?” 

They did as he bade them: they followed the 
man with the pitcher and put their question to the 
master of the house. He led them to a large upper 
room ready laid with couches. There the two dis- 
ciples prepared the meal. 

It was not the Passover meal, though doubtless 
Jesus meant it to be a new ceremony, both like and 
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unlike the old. There is no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of the words in which he spoke of it 
to his disciples as “this Passover” ; or, in the great 
question, to doubt that he was establishing a solemn 
and symbolic feast. We need not call upon St. 
Paul’s evidence that this ritual commemoration 
was firmly established in the very earliest days of 
the Church, for if the main tenor of this narrative 
is true, a solemn dedication of himself to his pur. 
pose is what we expect of Jesus at this moment: 
a solemn dedication of himself is what the evan- 
gelists record. 

But between the three accounts a choice must be 
made. Matthew follows the bald and brief ac- 
count of Mark. Luke’s account is detailed and 
peculiar: it seems to be the more original. Where- 
as Mark’s account appears to be a reminiscence of 
the ritual of the early community, Luke’s account 
gives the impression of an authentic personal recol- 
lection of the actual happenings in the upper room 
in Jerusalem. 

At the beginning of the supper Jesus said: 

“With a great desire I have desired to eat this 
Passover with you before I suffer. For I tell you 
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I shall not eat it until it is fulfilled in the King- 
dom of God.” 

Then he took a cup in his hands and gave praise 
to God, and said: 

“Take this and share it among yourselves. For 
I tell you, I shall drink no more of the fruit of the 
vine until I drink it new with you in the Kingdom 
of Gods) 

It was an earnest of the meal he would partake 
with the sons of the Kingdom when the end had 
come, and he had returned, as Messiah, to judge 
the world by its love, and establish the Kingdom 
of God forever. 

But as the supper ended, the bread and wine 
which they shared took on a yet deeper symbolic 
meaning for Jesus. They were not merely the 
earnest of the great feast of the Kingdom, of which 
he had spoken in parables; they were symbols of 
his body and his blood that were to be given that 
the Kingdom of God might come. 

Therefore he took bread, and gave praise, and 
broke it, and gave it to his disciples, saying: 

“This is my body which is given for you.” 

And after supper, he once more took the cup, 
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- and gave praise, and gave it them all to drink, 
saying: 

“This is my covenant-blood that is poured out 
for many.” 

Jesus was the willing sacrifice whose blood 
sealed the new covenant between man and God. 
Why should the authenticity of his words be 
doubted? Surely so great a man as he, going for- 
ward to his lonely and wonderful destiny, was cap- 
able of such a thought. At this moment the ends 
of the world were come upon him: he was indeed 
many things in his own sight, as he has been many 
things to the aftertime. 

Then he said: 

“Verily I tell you that one of you will betray 
me—one that has eaten with me.” 

Sorrowfully they began to ask him one by one, 
e@antibe Lr” 

He said to them again: 

“Tt is one of the twelve—one that has dipped 
with me into the dish. For the Son of Man goes 
the way of his destiny.” 

Was this the signal for Judas? Were the famous 
words that follow really spokenr 

“But woe to that man by whom the Son of Man 
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is betrayed. It would have been good for that 
man if he had not been born.” 

Then, while the disciples sought for a sign of 
the betrayer, they fell once more into the old dis- 
pute; who was to be the greatest among them in 
the coming Kingdom. The old question who 
should sit on his right hand, who on his left, 
emerged again. 

He said: 

“The kings of the heathen lord it over them, and 
those that have authority over them are called 
‘Benefactors.’ But you must not be as they. Who- 
ever would be great among you must be your serv- 
ant, and whoever would be first among you must 
be the slave of all. Which is greater? He that 
dines or he that serves? Is it not he that dinesr 
But I am in your midst as a server. For the Son 
of Man did not come to be served, but to serve, 
and to give his life as a ransom for many. 

“But you are they who have stood by me in my 
trials. And I will give you kingship as my Father 
has given it to me, that you may eat and drink at 
my table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones to 
judge the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

The supper was ended and they sang a Psalm. 
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' Probably it was the Passover psalm—the same 
118th Psalm which had been running in Jesus’ 
~ mind when he disputed in the Temple, the great 
psalm of victory out of defeat. Then he led the 
way to the Mount of Olives. 

Under cover of darkness Judas slipped from 
the company to tell the high-priests where they 
might find the Master, and to lead their servants 
to the olive garden of Gethsemane where he would 
await the arrest. On the way thither Jesus said: 

“You will all be offended in me. It is written: 
‘T will smite the shepherd, and the sheep will be 
scattered.’ ”’ 

Then he turned to Simon: 

“Simon, Simon! Satan has demanded all of 
you, to winnow you like corn. But I have prayed 
for thee that thy faith may not fail. Do thou turn 
and make thy brothers firm.” 

Simon answered: 

“Even though all are offended, yet I will not bey? 

Jesus said: 

“Truly I tell you that this very night before the 
cock crows twice you will deny me AALICess 


He was the more vehement. 
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“Even if I must die with you, yet I will not 
deny you.” 

And all the disciples said the same. 

Jesus said: 

“When I sent you out without purse, or wallet, 
did you want for anything?” 

They answered: “Nothing.” 

Plemsald. 

“But now let him that has a purse take it, and a 
wallet also; and let him that has none, sell his coat 
and buy a sword. For I tell you that this Scrip- 
ture must be fulfilled in me, ‘And he was counted 
a malefactor.’ For the things concerning me now 
have their end.” 

They said: ‘Master, there are two swords here.’ 

“Tt is enough,” Jesus answered. 

The disciples were literal to the last. If Jesus 
spoke of swords, they must be real swords. The 
irony of “It is enough,” was lost upon them. 

The words are precious. It would be hard in- 
deed to doubt the authenticity of their sad irony. 
If they are accepted, it follows that Jesus used the 
words, “And he was counted a malefactor” of him- 
self on his last night on earth. That is to say it was 
Jesus himself and not after-generations who saw 
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him prefigured in the “suffering servant” of 53d 
Isaiah. That this was so we are convinced; but 
modern criticism, lacking here as in so many 
places the flexibility of mind to conceive the crea- 
tive power of a great spirit, has tended more and 
more to deny that Jesus could thus have conceived 
himself. 

Jesus did thus conceive himself; from his con- 
ception he wrung out the courage of his lonely 
sacrifice. Those who would deny that it was pos- 
sible forget that the only reason why they are still 
passionately concerned with his life story, is that 
he was the greatest man of whom memory remains. 
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Chapter VII. The Trial and Crucifixion 


pa) HEN Jesus and the eleven had 
NXan'l come to the garden of Gethsem- 
ane, he took Peter and James and 
John apart from the others. He 


was in agony. 

“My soul is sorrowful,” he said, “sorrowful to 
death. Wait here and keep awake.” He went 
forward a little from them and fell upon the 
ground, and prayed that if it were possible the 
hour might pass away from him. 

“Abba!” he prayed. “Father, all things are 
possible to Thee. Take this cup away from me. 
Yet not what I will, but what Thou wilt.” 

The disciples heard no more. It was late, past 
midnight, and they were drowsy with the stress of 
Jesus’ great farewell. They could not keep awake. 
The long, long prayers of Jesus in the night, when 
the son of God communed with his Father and 
struggled from agony of spirit into peace, had 
overborne them before. They stood apart from the 
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mystery: no tension of soul maintained them: they 
were weary and they slept. 

He came and woke them: 

“Asleep, Simone You could not keep awake 
one single hour? Keep awake and pray that you 
be not made to endure the trial. For the spirit 
is eager, but the flesh is weak.” 

Again he went from them, and again they heard 
the same Abba/ and again they heard no more. 

And again he came to them. They blinked at 
him with their heavy eyes and had no word to say. 

Not one watcher with him; not one to warn him 
of the approach of his enemies. He was lonely 
indeed. Perhaps he prayed once more that the 
cup might pass from him; perhaps he only sat 
watching for the light of the torches through the 
dark. He saw the lights and heard the voices; 
then he came to the three disciples for the last 
time: 

“Still sleeping?” he said. “Still resting? The 
time is past. The moment is come. Now the Son 
of Man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 
Awake! Up! My betrayer is here.” 

Even while he spoke, Judas was therewsath the 
head of a company armed with swords and staves. 
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He made straight for Jesus; spoke the single word 
Rabbi! and kissed the Master. At the sign the 
men laid hands upon him. 

Jesus said: 

“So you have come to take me, like a robber, 
with swords and staves. I was among you, teach- 
ing in the Temple every day; yet you did not touch 
me.” 

For a brief moment Jesus’ followers showed 
fight. One of them, who held one of the two 
swords, struck a blow at a servant of the High- 
Priest, and inflicted some small wound. But not 
with Jesus’ will: his bitter word concerning the 
two swords had been misunderstood. 

“Put up your sword,” he said. “For those that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

Then all his disciples fled. Only one unnamed 
youth made the attempt to remain at Jesus’ side. 
This surely must have been John Mark himself, 
afterwards the author of the Gospel which alone 
records his presence. Perhaps it was in his moth- 
er’s house that the Last Supper was held; certainly 
in the early years of the Church at Jerusalem his 
mother’s house was a stronghold of the new faith. 
We may suppose that John Mark, then a boy, was 
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wakened by the singing of the Passover Psalm. 
He saw Jesus leading the disciples to Gethsemane 
in the night. His boyish curiosity was aroused, 
and he snatched a sheet from the bed to cover him- 
self, and followed. He watched and listened to 
the agony in the garden, saw the arrest of Jesus and 
the flight of his disciples. But when the guards 
seized him his courage failed, and he fled naked, 
leaving the sheet in their hands. 

The guards took Jesus to the house of the High- 
Priest. There they held him prisoner in a room 
that opened on to the great courtyard, wherein a 
fire was lit. To amuse themselves while they 
waited for the day his captors blindfolded him 
and beat him about the head, and called upon the 
prophet from Nazareth to prophesy who it was 
that beat him. 

Meanwhile Peter’s courage had returned. He 
followed from a distance and bravely made his way 
into the courtyard. He sat down among the crowd 
of servants gathered round the fire. From where 
he was he could see his Master in the lighted room 
and his Master could see his face in the light of 
tiestite. 

Suddenly a maidservant caught sight of him and 
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stared : she remembered his face; she had seen him 
in the Temple at Jesus’ side. She called out: 
“You too were with Jesus the Nazarene!” 

In the hush Peter’s voice could be heard in the 
room where Jesus was. 

“TI do not know what you are talking about; I 
do not understand.” 

He went out of the courtyard into the outer 
court. As he went, the maidservant watched him 
and again told the servants standing by: “That 
is one of them.” They challenged him again, and 
he again denied it. 

After a while he came back into the courtyard. 
He felt safe again, and began to speak to the serv- 
ants. His accent or his dialect made them sus- 
picious. ‘You must be one of them,” they said, 
“for you are from Galilee.’ Then Petersswore 
with an oath: “I do not know the man of whom 
you speak.” 

The cock crew. Jesus, who had heard Peter’s 
denial, turned round and glanced at him. Peter 
went outside and burst into tears. 

At dawn the Sanhedrin gathered together in the 
High-Priest’s house and Jesus was taken before it. 
An attempt was made to convict him by witnesses 
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of blasphemy against the Temple. He was 
charged with having said that if the Temple were 
destroyed, he would raise it up again; but the 
Witnesses contradicted one another. Whether this 
was a serious attempt to secure his formal condem- 
nation for blasphemy, we cannot say. Too little is 
known of the procedure of the Sanhedrin in those 
days; it is not even known whether there was what 
we should call procedure at all. 

To all the witnesses, whatever they witnessed, to 
all the questions, whatever the questions, Jesus 
made no reply. The word of the prophet had 
entered his soul. ‘‘As a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” 

Then the High-Priest asked the secret which 
Judas had betrayed to him: 

“Are you Messiah the King, the son of the 
Blessed One?” 

There was no silence now. Jesus answered: 

“T am; and you shall see the Son of Man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming with the 
clouds of heaven.” 

The High-Priest rent his robe. 

‘What further need have we of witness? You 
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have heard his blasphemy. What is your judg- 
ment?” 

They all judged him worthy of death. 

Then Jesus was bound and led to Pilate. The 
whole Sanhedrin went with him. They laid their 
accusations: he had seduced the Jewish nation, he 
had spoken against paying tribute to Cesar, and 
he had called himself Messiah-King. 

The word King struck Pilate; perhaps only that 
it was pathetically incongruous. Those who can 
believe that an unearthly royalty of a mysterious 
King of men shone in Jesus’ face at that moment, 
for one not passion-blind, may find another cause 
for Pilate’s question and his strange judgment on 
the answer. 

“Are you the King of the Jews?” he asked. 

“You have said it,” Jesus answered. 

Was it strange or not that Pilate should have 
declared he found no crime in that reply? Was 
Jesus just a harmless visionary to a Roman weary, 
like Gallio, of the tumults of Jewish fanaticism? 
Or did one who stood apart have a glimpse of some 
incomprehensible nobility, a fleeting insight that 
the silent captive before him was the first of a new 
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race of men—that he was one whose kingdom was 
indeed not of the world the Roman knew? 

But whether the reply seems strange or not, there 
is surely no reason to hold with certain scholars 
that Pilate’s reluctance was invented by the early 
Christians in order to throw the odium of Jesus’ 
condemnation wholly upon the Jews. Nothing is 
more probable than that Pilate was not only indif- 
ferent to the matter in itself, but repelled by the 
fanatic violence of Jesus’ captors: it is the attitude 
we should expect of a Roman governor in Jeru- 
salem. 

Why should we not believe that Pilate’s curiosity 
was roused by the behavior of the captive? His 
silence before a torrent of accusations alone might 
give Pilate pause. Was there nota majesty visible 
in the face of a man whose spirit was to change 
the history of the world? 

Pilate wondered, and was reluctant to condemn. 

But the Sanhedrin grew more vehement: he was 
sowing revolution among the people by his teach- 
ing: he had begun in Galilee, now he had reached 
Jerusalem. 

The word Galilee gave Pilate a loophole. Was 
the man a Galilean? he asked. He was. Then 
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Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, now here in 
Jerusalem for the feast, must have his say. He 
would send Jesus to Herod. Moreover, he would 
take the chance of doing a courtesy to the tetrarch, 
from whom he had been estranged. To Herod 
Jesus was sent. 

Herod had long been curious about him. He 
had wondered about Jesus when he first heard of 
him, after his unwilling execution of John the 
Baptist. The thought that he might be John the 
Baptist risen from the dead had troubled him. 
Now Jesus stood before him. 

To Herod’s curious questions—concerning, as 
we may guess, the repute of his miraculous powers 
—Jesus made no reply. The chief-priests and the 
scribes stood by, making vehement accusation 
against him. But Herod and his courtiers made 
light of him, made a joke of him even, and dressed 
him in a splendid robe, and sent him back to Pilate. 

The Grecized Antipas shared Pilate’s attitude. 
The King of the Jews was not to be taken seriously 
as a malefactor or a revolutionary. And probably 
Herod had no desire to have the blood of yet an- 
other prophet upon his head. There is nothing in 
the actual words of Luke to suggest that Antipas 
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behaved to Jesus with worse than a Hellenistic in- 
difference—the counterpart of Pilate’s own. 

Pilate called the Sanhedrin before him, and 
said: 

“You brought this man before me as a revolu- 
tionary agitator. I examined him in your pres- 
ence and found in him no evidence that he is guilty 
of what you accuse him. No, neither did Herod. 
For I referred the man to him. Nothing he has 
done is worthy of death. I will teach him a lesson 
and let him go.” 

While Pilate was addressing the Sanhedrin the 
people came forward to ask for the customary re- 
lease of a prisoner at the great feast. Pilate asked 
them if he should release the King of the Jews. 
We imagine that if he spoke a little in kindness, 
he spoke more with the desire to annoy the insist- 
ent members of the Sanhedrin, for the proposal to 
release Jesus utterly was nothing less than an insult 
to them. ‘The Sanhedrin itself possessed large 
powers of punishment: only the death sentence 
was beyond their competence. Pilate was trying 
to outwit them. 

They were now mingled with the people before 
Pilate’s judgment-seat, and they used their oppor- 
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tunity. They urged the people to demand that one 
Bar-Abbas, who lay in prison for factious riot, 
should be released, and Jesus crucified. And the 
crowd cried accordingly: 

“Take this man, and release Bar-Abbas!” 

‘What then,” asked Pilate, “shall I do to him 
you call the King of the Jewsr” 

“Crucify him!” roared the crowd. 

“Why, what evil has he done?” 

“Crucify him!” 

Matthew tells that in the uproar Pilate had a 
basin of water brought to him, and washed his 
hands in the full sight of the crowd, to signify that 
he disclaimed all responsibility. If his voice could 
not be heard, his gesture could be seen. It may have 
been so; as it may also have been that, as Matthew 
also tells, the wife of Pilate sent him a message, as 
he sat on the judgment-seat, bidding him have no 
part in the death of that just man, for she had suf- 
fered much in a dream concerning him. 

One cannot pronounce for or against these 
things. The two stories hang together. The mes- 
sage from his wife supplies the motive for Pilate’s 
extreme demonstration of his own innocence. If 
on the one hand the final roar of the crowd, which 
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Matthew relates: “His blood be upon us and on 
our children,” has a suspicious ring, on the other 
hand the story of the dream and the message is 
persuasive. It was the early morning still. Pilate’s 
wife might well have been awakened from a dream 
and looked out from her window to find the figure 
she had dreamed of standing before her husband’s 
judgment-seat. It is not necessary even that, to 
have dreamed of Jesus or of one like him, Pilate’s 
wife need have seen him: but surely there is no 
reason why she should not have seen the prophet 
from Nazareth as he taught in the Temple or 
passed through the streets of Jerusalem. The story 
is one that we can neither refuse with certainty nor 
accept with conviction. 

But why (it is sometimes asked) had the crowd 
which had heard Jesus gladly when he spoke in 
the Temple so quickly turned against him? There 
is surely no problem here. For the mob a prophet 
in chains is no longer a prophet; but a brigand in 
fetters, like Bar-Abbas, has, on the contrary, 
achieved his perfection. Between Bar-Abbas and 
Jesus, no longer standing his ground with the 
doctors in the Temple, but now silent and captive, 


the popular choice was certain. 
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But beyond this cogent reason is the cardinal 
fact that the people now knew that Jesus claimed 
to be King-Messiah. That Mighty One, whose 
coming John the Baptist had foretold, Jesus 
claimed to be. And the people learned of this 
claim at the moment that he appeared before them 
as a captive criminal. As he stood there silent, 
Jesus was to the common Jew the incarnation of a 
blasphemy. 

Pilate bowed to the insistence of the Sanhedrin 
and the clamor of the mob. He released Barab- 
bas, and ordered Jesus to be scourged and crucified. 

He was taken by his guards into the soldiers’ 
quarters: and the whole cohort assembled round 
him. To the kingly robe in which Herod’s retinue 
had dressed him they added the adornment of a 
crown of thorns; and they made jeering obeisance 
to him, saying, “Hail! King of the Jews.” After 
a little while they formed in order and marched 
out of the castle, with Jesus and two other criminals 
in their midst, each bearing the cross upon which 
he was to be crucified. 

But Jesus was too weak for the burden. As the 
company reached the gate of the city, the centurion 
impressed into the service a man who was coming 
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in from the fields, and compelled him to carry 
Jesus’ cross. The man’s name has been saved from 
oblivion, because his two sons, Alexander and 
Rufus, evidently became members of the early 
Church: his name was Simon, and his place of 
origin Cyrene. ‘Thus reordered, the company 
marched on to the place of execution. It was 
called Golgotha from its shape, as is probable—it 
was a bare rounded hillock—and it lay somewhere 
to the north of the city. 

What we know of the story of the Crucifixion 
would seem to rest upon the evidence of Simon. 
Not one of the disciples was there, and the women 
who had followed him remained far off from the 
actual execution. Executions were as much a 
spectacle for the Jewish mob as they were in later 
times for the Christian; and now it was angry as 
well as bloodthirsty, for Jesus had outraged their 
fanatical idealism. There was good reason for 
the women to stand remote, and for the disciples to 
hide themselves completely, if they valued their 
lives. But the presence of Simon of Cyrene gave 
the Christian Church a witness of the closing 
scenes. He was with Jesus on the march to Cal- 
vary; he was with Jesus at the Cross. 
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Therefore we need not doubt that the words as- 
cribed by Luke to Jesus on the way were veritably 
spoken. Not everyone was hostile: in the accom- 
panying crowd were weeping women, to whom 
Jesus turned and said: 

“Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me! 
Weep for yourselves and your children; for lo! the 
days are coming wherein they shall say: ‘Blessed 
are the barren, and the wombs that have not borne, 
and the breast which never gave suck.’ Then they 
shall say to the mountains: ‘Fall upon us!’ and to 
the hills, ‘Cover us!’ If this is what they do in 
the green tree, what shall be done in the dryer” 

And again, just before he was fastened to the 
cross, he said: 

“Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

He was offered a drink of wine mixed with 
myrrh, an anodyne, but he refused it. Whatever 
was to come to him, he would receive it with an 
unclouded mind. 

He was stripped of his clothes, and his guards 
drew lots for them. The royal robe which Herod 
had put upon him would have been a treasure to 
a soldier. There is no reason to suppose that the 
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incident was invented in order to “fulfill” a proph- 
ecy. It was the most natural thing in the world. 
Simon of Cyrene, as he worked with the soldiers 
at erecting the cross, watched it all. Some were 
stripping Jesus, some working with him, another 
with rough kindliness trying to persuade him to 
drink the wine and myrrh, another spreading out 
his clothes upon the ground, another putting stones 
in a helmet for them to draw lots, another making 
ready the rough inscription to fix upon the cross: 
THE KING OF THE-JEWS. 

It was about nine o’clock when Jesus’ hands and 
feet were nailed, and the two robbers crucified on 
either side of him. Not one of his disciples was 
near; the faithful women stood watching and weep- 
ing from afar. Between them and the cross was a 
hideous crowd of angry and degraded men, jeer- 
ing at the dying Master. 

“Hal! you that would destroy the Temple and 
build it again in three days, save yourself and come 
down from the cross!” 

The members of the Sanhedrin, who had come 
out to see their justice done, spoke more decorously 
to one another: 

“He ‘saved’ others; he cannot save himself. Let 
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the Messiah, the King of Israel, now descend from 
the cross that we may see and believe!” 

Even the criminals at his side reviled him. 

At about twelve o’clock a dark cloud obscured 
the sun and gloom settled on the desolate place. 
Jesus had been on the cross three hours; in three 
hours more the end was come. He had chosen to 
remain conscious. What were his thoughts? 

He was waiting, waiting, for the ineffable mo- 
ment when he should be lifted up into the bosom of 
God the Father, whom he had found and whom he 
had served as a son to the bitter and glorious end. 
He was waiting for the moment when his inevit- 
able destiny should be accomplished and he be 
summoned to his seat on God’s right hand. 

He waited, while his mortal life narrowed to a 
tiny spark; and nothing came. 

Then he uttered all he was into one great de- 
spairing cry: 

“Eloi, Elot, lama sabachthani? My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

They are the same as the opening words of the 
22d Psalm. It may conceivably be that that despair- 
ing song had been throbbing through him while 
he hung there in pain and ignominy: 
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All they that see me laugh me to scorn: 

They shooi out the lip: they toss the head: 

“He trusted in the Lord! Let the Lord rescue him! 
Let the Lord rescue him, if He careth for him.” 


But the voice of utter despair is ever the same. 
The cry “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” has been wrung from human lips many 
times in human history: but never till then, and 
never again, from the lips of such a man. 

With that cry, his living soul left his body. The 
bond which had held it there, in an agony of ex- 
pectation, had snapped. 

Some, hearing the words, E/ot, Eloz, believed he 
was calling on Elijah. One man ran and fetched 
a sponge soaked in vinegar, which he stretched out 
on a stick to Jesus’ lips. It was too late. There 
was another great cry, but it had no words. It was 
the cry of death itself. 

The manner of Jesus’ death was strange. It 
had been swift: six hours was but a little time for 
a man to remain alive on the cross. He had grown 
weak in the tension of his last days: he could not 
carry his cross. But the end had come with a 
strange suddenness. For the soul of Jesus had 
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kept his body alive. When despair had gained his 
soul, death at that moment gained his body. 

At one moment the very pinnacle of conscious- 
ness: at the next, darkness and death. 

The captain of the guards was struck to the 
heart by the strange happenings and said: “Truly 
this man was a son of God!” 
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ayy) LE disciples had fled at Jesus’ ar- 
yy} rest. They were utterly dis- 
i] persed. Simon had persisted for 
A | a while; but he also had fled. The 
4} only followers who had been 
Breen at the Crucifixion had been women; and 
they had stood far away. They were oe of 
Magdala, Mary the mother of James the younger 
and Joses, and Salome; they had followed Jesus in 
Galilee, and from Galilee to Jerusalem: there were 
other women also. 

Jesus had died at three o’clock. The two Marys 
waited and watched, not daring to approach. At 
about an hour before sunset, when the Sabbath and 
the Sabbath obligations would begin, they saw a 
man whom they did not know come to the cross, 
bearing a linen sheet. With the help of the cen- 
turion and the soldiers he took down the body of 
Jesus, wrapped it hurriedly in the linen sheet he 
had brought, and carried it away to a rock tomb 
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near by. From afar they saw him enter the hole 
in the rock, then emerge without his burden. Then 
he rolled a heavy stone against the door, and 
hastened away. The two women did not dare to 
draw near, for the soldiers were still standing 
guard by the crucified thieves. They tried to 
mark the grave, and themselves hurried away. 
Their dead Master might do as he would with the 
Sabbath; but not they. 

The unknown man whom they had seen thus 
hastily burying Jesus was one Joseph of Arima- 
thea. He was a member of the Sanhedrin and a 
man of substance; and he was a pious Jew. The 
legend that he was a secret disciple of Jesus rests 
upon no stronger foundation than an attempt by 
the later evangelists to elaborate the bare story of 
Mark. “He expected the Kingdom of God,” says 
Mark. So did many Jews, but not as Jesus had 
expected it, nor now through Jesus’ sacrifice. Had 
' Joseph indeed been the secret disciple of Jesus he 
would not have buried his master without anoint- 
ing him. The author of the fourth Gospel knew 
this and invented the story of Joseph and Nico- 
demus bringing with them a hundredweight of 
myrrh and aloes, and “wrapping up the body of 
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Jesus in the spices and in bandages according to 
the Jewish custom of burial.” 

Had Joseph indeed done that, the two Marys, 
who were the witnesses of his action, would not 
have risen early on Sunday to buy spices and em- 
balm Jesus. What they bravely resolved to do 
would have been done already. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea buried Jesus hurriedly and roughly, as the 
story of Mark clearly shows. The other accounts 
are palpably attempts to construct a more edifying 
narrative. Joseph seems to have behaved simply 
as a pious member of the Sanhedrin, who was 
anxious to obey the Law of Deuteronomy: 

“Tf a man have committed a sin worthy of death, 
and he be put to death, and thou hang him on a 
tree, his body shall not remain all night upon the 
tree, but thou shalt surely bury him that day.” 

Nor is it possible to say whether, in asking Pilate 
for Jesus’ body and burying it, he was moved by 
pious scruples of his own or was acting on behalf 
of the Sanhedrin. 

It was because they saw that Jesus had been thus 
rudely buried that the women resolved to buy 
spices at the streak of dawn on Sunday and do their 
tender offices. It was a brave resolve. Known fol- 
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lowers of the crucified prophet would have had 
short shrift. The Galilean disciples had all fled 
before the storm. Probably not one of them re- 
mained in angry Jerusalem. 

On the morning of the Sunday, then, they went 
fearfully out to the place where they had marked 
the rock tomb. And as they went they wondered 
how they would be able to move the stone. They 
had not dared to ask anyone to help them, for they 
were engaged on a dangerous and unlawful errand. 
When they reached the tomb they were astonished 
and alarmed to see that the stone was rolled away 
and the door open. They crept inside. Their 
hearts dropped a beat: before them stood a young 
man. ‘They had mistaken the tomb and their er- 
rand had been discovered. 

“Do not be afraid,” he called, as they turned and 
fled. “You are looking for Jesus of Nazareth. 
_ He is not here: that is the place where he was 
EEG area 

But they stayed to hear no more. They told no 
one of their adventure. There was no one for them 
to tell. The Galilean disciples had fled from Jeru- 
salem, back to their native land. | 

The women also now returned forlorn to Gali- 
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lee, disappointed of their hope of doing the last 
piety to their Master. There the disciples, ashamed 
of their cowardice, foregathered again. Whether 
the women told Simon first of their adventure at 
the tomb, or whether Simon first had his experi- 
ence of Jesus’ continued existence, it is impossible 
to say. Nor can we tell how long it was before 
Simon had his experience. But when he was con- 
vinced that his Master still lived and that he had 
seen him, the women remembered what they had 
done at the tomb and what the young man had told 
them there: but they remembered it with a differ- 
ence. The young man had told that Jesus was 
risen; nay more, he had told them expressly to tell 
the disciples—Simon particularly—that Jesus 
would go before them into Galilee; there would 
they see him. It was not hard to prophesy so 
much, now that Simon had seen him. 

How long was it before the disciples took heart 
and returned to Jerusalem, where, the example of 
Jesus had taught them, the victory of the new faith 
must be won? We do not know. A whole preg- 
nant chapter of the history of the early Church 
had to be sacrificed to cover the traces of the dis- 
ciples’ own defection and despair. It was deemed 
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necessary to represent that the disciples had ex- 
pected the death of Jesus, and his resurrection on 
the third day, “according to the Scriptures,” just 
as it was deemed necessary that Jesus should have 
foretold these things; it was therefore necessary 
to conceal all traces of that despairing flight to 
Galilee. In Luke’s Gospel and his Acts we can 
see the process of expurgation visibly at work. 
The disciples according to the new orthodoxy, 
never left Jerusalem. Doctrine was transmuting 
history. 

But the only impregnable doctrine is history. 
To history belongs the reality of Simon’s experi- 
ence of the continued existence of Jesus. It was 
real and it was decisive; as Paul’s also was real and 
decisive. Paul’s is the earliest evidence we have 
for the Resurrection; and Paul’s language in the 
fifteenth chapter of Corinthians shows that he con- 
sidered Peter’s vision to have been of precisely the 
same kind as his own, and further that he himself 
did not believe in a resurrection of the physical 
body (“Flesh and blood cannot inherit the King- 
dom of God”), but in a resurrection into a spir- 
itual body, And, since Paul received his doctrine 
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from Peter, we need not doubt that Paul’s convic- 
tion was Peter’s own. 

The conviction of the continued life of Jesus in 
a “spiritual body,” reached first by Simon Peter in 
Galilee, is thé reality behind the conflicting and 
mutually destructive stories of the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. Of the reality of this conviction, of 
the reality of the experience that created this con- 
viction, we cannot doubt. The great Christian 
Church was built not on a lie, but on a truth. Nor 
can we doubt that this experience of Peter, like the 
later experience of Paul, was the experience of an 
objective presence. Peter was not the victim of an 
hallucination, nor Paul the dupe of an illusion. 
That our intellects cannot conceive the nature of 
an objective presence which is not physical, or that 
a “spiritual body” remains for our minds a con- 
tradiction in terms, is only evidence that our minds 
are still inadequate to reality. 

The spiritual body of Jesus exists and is im- 
mortal. Some make their life-giving contact with 
it through the Eucharist; for others that contact 
is impossible. But they, through the effort of mak- 
ing the earthly life of Jesus real to themselves, find 
their souls possessed by love and veneration for the 
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Prince of inen. A fount of living water is un- 
sealed in them. 

And it may be that this, and this alone, is the 
great Christian experience, ultimate and eternal, 
though our ways to it must be our own. Of those 
ways, we may say this, that if they shall truly bring 
us to the Jesus who is eternal, they must be ways 
which do not compel us to make sacrifice of aught 
we truly believe, and know, and are. Of one thing 
we may be certain: that Jesus would rather be de- 
nied by a true man than professed by a liar. He 
would not have us less than men; and we shall lose 
nothing by remaining men, of our own century and 
our own country. At the last we shall greatly gain. 
We shall look like men, on the man Jesus. He will 


stand our scrutiny. Keep we our heads as high as 


we can, they shall be bowed at the last. And, with- 
out abating one jot of what we truly believe and 
know and are, we shall, with absolute sincerity, 
" make the words of the great doctor of the English 
Church our own: 

““Look upon him, till he look back upon us 
again.’ For so he will. 

“And if we ask, how shall we know when Christ 
doth thus respect us? Then truly, when fixing both 
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the eyes of our meditation ‘upon him that was 
pierced’—as it were with one eye upon the grief, 
the other upon the love wherewith he was pierced, 
we find by both, or one of these, some motion of 
grace arise in our hearts, the consideration of his 
grief piercing our hearts with sorrow, the con- 
sideration of his love piercing our hearts with 
mutual love again. 

“These have been felt at this looking on, and 
these will be felt. It may be, at the first, imper- 
fectly, but after with deeper impression; and that 
of some, with such as nemo scit, ‘none knoweth,’ 
but him that hath felt them.” _ 


. .. THE END. 
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